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PREFACE 


BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tur interest which the following tract has excited, and the 
reputation of its author, demand some introductory notice 
in regard to both subjects. 


The restoration of the House of Bourbon to the throne 
of their ancestors, not having fulfilled, in the opinion of 
the republican party, those ardent hopes of national concord 
and happiness, in which the great body of the people had 
been taught to indulge, M. Carnot, whose independence of 
spirit repined at this disappointment, whether real or ima- 
ginary, was induced to «egin priniing this address in July 
last, with a view of submitting it to the royal judgment, in 
a form more imposing and permanent than that of manu- 
script. At the intercession of the government, he discon- 
tinued the printing, as apprehensions were entertained of 
the influence of the author’s reasonings on the public mind. 
It was not originally his intention to circulate the memorial 
beyond his personal connexions; and when he understood 
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that his Majesty, after perusing the tract in manuscript, 
was fearful of its operation on the multitude, M. Carnot 
willingly suspended any further progress, in deference to 
the ruling powers. A few manuscript copies had, however, 
been distributed, and a surreptitious impression was finished 
without consulting the author, who disavowed all share in 
it by public advertisement, The government were much 
dismayed at the transaction, and proceeded capitally against 
the publisher ; but were defeated by the refusal of the Cour 
@’ Instruction Criminelle to confirm the bill of indictment. 
They now exerted themselves to suppress the work; but 
at the same time, with an indiscreet and inconsistent mani- 
festation of alarm, they rendered the journals under their 
control, a vehicle for calumnies against the author’s person, 
and elaborate replies to his arguments. After considerable 
difficulty, M. Carnot succeeded to justify himself through 
the medium of the public press; but, notwithstanding the 
prohibitions of the French court, some copies of the memo- 
rial have reached this country, where its merits and defects 
will be fairly appreciated. In the translation that is sub- 
joined, the sense of the original, we trust, has been fol- 
lowed as nearly as seemed consistent with a due attention 
to its spirit: to impart its characteristic manner and style is 
indeed more difficult, in a language whose genius and ana- 
logies must of course often vary from those of the proto- 
type; and this we leave to other judges. 


It remains to add a biographic sketch of the eminent 
author. 

M. Carnot was born in 1753, at Nolay, in Burgundy. 
His father was a respectable lawyer, and placed his son in 
the artillery service, in which he was soon distinguished by 
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his progress in science. Before the age of twenty, he had 
published several mathematical works, an Eloge of Vauban, 
crowned by the academy of Dijon, and had acquired various 
literary honors. He was patronised by the Condé family, 
but had not passed the rank of captain, at the period of the 
revolution, and in the 36th year of his age. Being elected 
in Sep. 1791 a member of the Legislative Assembly, he 
disclosed a passionate republican tendency, and voted for the 
king’s execution. Early in 1793, M. Carnot was sent, as 
representative of the nation, with the army of the north ; 
and, on his appointment to the Committee of Public Safety, 
was entrusted with the management of the war. ‘Lhrough 
all the bloody savagery of the French revolution, he main- 
tained a freedom of individual judgment, an abstinence 
from the friendship or the crimes of Robespierre and others, 
with whom he was associated in his public character. In 
opposing the proscription of Billaud Varennes, Collot 
d’Herbois, and their confederates, he sacrificed his personal 
enmities to public principle. In Sep. 1797 was accom- 
plished the revolution of 18 Fructidor ; and M. Carnot then 
voluntarily retired from political life, and passed several 
years in the pursuit of his studies. 


His talents in the conduct of war will supply the records 
of history. On Buonaparte’s return from Italy, he again 
placed at the head of the war department, the patron who 
had raised him to the direction of the French army. 
When M. Carnot found the liberties of his country en- 
dangered by the ambition of Buonaparte, he gave up his 
appointments, and cultivated his domestic affections. In 
March, 1802, he became a Member of the Tribunate, and 
was yet faithful to the dictates of his lofty genius. He fre- 
quently opposed the government—he voted against the 





Consulship for life—and in 1804, he singly deprecated the 
gift of the imperial dignity to Buonaparte : 


pauca Catonis 
Verba, sed ex pleno venientia pectore veri. 


When the Tribunate was dissolved in 1806, M. Carnot 
devoted himself to the claims of his family and his intel- 
lect. He left the government at peace ; but in Jan. 1814, 
his reluctance to the meditated return of the Bourbons en- 
gaged him to offer his services, and the command of Ant- 
werp was accordingly consigned to him. This place he 
held with inflexible fidelity, until the assent of Louis X VIIL 
to the Constitutional Charter enabled him to deliver it up, 
without violating the welfare of his country. 











MEMORIAL, 


$e. Fc. 


Cin Government, in its present state, is nothing, properly 
speaking, but a continual struggle between the aggressions of des- 
potism, and the endeavour to counteract them. 

To the advocates of licentious freedom, all power, however 
bounded, appears illegitimate: to the partisans of absolute power, 
all liberty, however qualified, seems extravagant. The former class 
repine at the yoke of government , the latter do not perceive ou 
what principle their authority can be circumscribed: these main- 
tain the perfect equality of mankind ; and their adversaries contend 
for the inborn right of hereditary command. 

From this conflict of opinions and claims, have arisen our civil 
discords : and while they yet disturb our imagination, it is difficult 
to judge with impartiality: each faction is eager to impute every 
past error to some other party. Those who had the ascendancy 
under the old constitution, ascribe every disaster to the resistance 
of their inferiors ; and these latter attribute them to the arbitrary 
claims of the privileged class, and to their obstinacy in defending 
absurd and fantastic rights. 

To decide the dispute with equity, we should be able to discard 
all prejudice: our minds should range into the times to come: 
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and even then, we should forget the experience of History, and 
overcome that almost unconscious bias which leads us to judge of 
measures by the event. 

True it is, that the errors incidental to abstract theories may in 
some degree justify the usual mode of determining on such topics. 


Our revolution affords a lamentable proof of it to future genera- 
tions: it was incited by a swarm of writings, purely philosophical. 
Enraptured by the hope of an unknown good, our souls were hur- 
ried into the regions of fancy: we thought that we had clasped the 
phantom of national happiness ; we thought it possible to obtain a 
republic without anarchy; a liberty, boundless without dsorder— 
a perfect system of equality, impregnable by faction. Experience 
has cruelly enlightened us: what have we gained by the pursuit of 
these shadowy delusions? remorse, a despair of all ideal perfection, 
the discouragement of numerous philanthropists, who have seen 
their efforts frustrated. 

Men who aspired to freedom, are ye dismayed? Then every 
past enormity will have been your owa: ye are culprits, who may 
only be pardoned conditionally; with a proviso, that ye receive 
your former chains, dealt out in weightier measure by the pride that 
ye so long humbled, and tempered in the name of Heaven, from the 
fount of vengeance. 

How! while the tempest beat on our heads, what was the con- 
duct of these who again enslave you? Can they have the right to 
accuse others of the evils they may have suffered? Would not 
these titles, of assassins and regicides, which they shower upon you, 
much better become themselves? Do they not resemble those 
sharpers, who, to evade personai suspicion, raise the alarm of rob- 
bery with exaggerated vehemence, and seek to mingle with the 
crowd ? 

What—these deserters may say—are not those the regicides, 
who voted for the death of their king? No! they were those who 
took up arms against their mother country—yourselves were they : 
the others only gave sentence in the character of national judges, 
who are not responsible for their decision. If they were deceived, 
they were but as other fallible judges: they erred, with the whole 
nation, which instituted the trial, and which afterwards supported 
it by millions of addresses from the commons: they were deceived, 
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like all the nations of Europe who negociated with them, and who 
would still be in amity with them, if all had not fallen a prey to a 
foreign upstart. 

But for you, who come after our commotions, how will you 
vindicate yourselves for having remorselessly withheld your assist- 
ance from that king whom ye aflect to mourn? you, to whose 
avidity he had opened the public treasure—you, who by your trea- 
cherous counsels had entangled him in the labyrinth from which 
yourselves alone could have rescued him? Did you not refuse the 
voluntary contributions which he asked of you? Did you not 
refuse to augment those supplies which your rapacity had made 
indispensable ? 

How was he supported by the Notables ? the Clergy? the Nobi- 
lity? Who irritated the States General? Who roused all France 
to insurrection? And when the revolution was begun, who was 
there able to stem the torrent? If you could turn it, why remain iv- 
active? But if youcould not, why reproach others for the same 
inability ? 

Louis XVI. you say, was the best of kings—the father of his 
people. Well! how did you evince your regard for this exquisite 
and paternal sovereign? Did you not basely forsake him, when 
you saw him beset by the danger you had caused? Was it not 
your duty to make your own persons his bulwark? Had you not 
vowed to drain your life-blood in his defence? If he were the 
father of his subjects, were not you his favorite children? Had 
he not embarrassed himself on your account? Was it not to satiate 
your cupidity, that he had forfeited the love of his other children ? 
And you leave him alone and friendless, to the mercy of those 
whom you had made his enemies! Was it the part of assembled 
republicans, to defend with their arguments him whom you dared 
not protect with your swords? What ground could there be for 
the conduct of such republicans, as might have wished, against 
their own interest, to save the king; when you, his natural and 
troth-plight defenders, had fled from him? Is it not plain, that 
they would have needlessly sacrificed themselves along with him, 
and that all would have been the victims of popular excitement ? ‘ 
You exact from others a virtue above human nature, while your- 
selves set the example of felony and desertion. 

Louis, on his trial, was no longer king : his fate was unavoidable. 
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From the time that his steptre was degraded, his reign had ceased : 
and his charter of life expired, when he could no more restrain 
the different factions. The death of Louis, therefore, should not 
be charged on those who pronounced his sentence, as physicians 
give over a desperate malady; but on those who could have era- 
dicated the first principle of evil, and who yet thought it prudent 
to escape from the duty. 

You trace a ‘hideous portrait of the revolution, and by its defor- 
mity, you accuse yourselves ; for your own work it was: you were 
the authors of every calamity. Atone,—for you cannot do better 
——atone by public prayer for your ingratitude to Louis XV1— 
offer annual expiation in our temples. You only claim, as you 
piously assert, the punishment of the greater criminals—then look 
towards yourselves. Others may have erred: this will bear in- 
quiry; but your treason needs none. You that were as the first- 
born of this paternal kiug—you, all-powerful in his weakness— 
now, and-to.all ‘Time, you are guilty of a parricide: and Cesar’s 


Jast words to Brutus might have been uttered by Louis “ Tu 





quoque, fili mi,”—and thou too, my son! 
How comes it then, that the real authors of the death of Louis— 


the true agitators of all our domestic troubles 
2 





are those who now 
play the part of accusers?* How is it then, that other men, who 
have bravely encountered our revolution, with all its vicissitudes, 
are suddenly struck with consternation, and secm to give way to 
these interested clamors? Because, by the alternation of events, 
their feeble antagonists have recovered the advantage ; because the 
enemies of our country, with whom they had liked themselves, 
having attacked us in a ten-fold proportion of numbers, entered the 
capital without resistance : because twenty years of glory have wi- 
thered in one moment: because those who fled from the crisis of 
perl are returned in triumph behind the shelter of the camp; and 
thus have twenty years of victory become so many years of impiety 
and crime. 

Had the system of liberty stood firm, things would have borne 
very different names; for, in the annals of mankind, circumstances 
will mark the same fact as belonging to heroism or to crime: 
Claudius, and Marcus Aurelius, may represent but one man. 

Catilina is wow a base conspirator: but could he have founded 
an empire, like Cuwsar he would have been the benefactor of Rome, 
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Cromwell, unto his last hour, was acknowledged, and his favor 
courted, by all sovereigns, but he was gibbeted after his death: he 
only wanted a son like himself, to have established a new dynasty. 
While Napoleon was fortunate, all Europe paid him homage, and 
princes esteemed his alliance an honor : after his fall, he was but a 
despicable adventurer, dastardly and without talents. Pelopidas, 
Timoleon, Andrew Doria, were proclaimed the deliverers of their 
country—but they would only have been democrats, like the Grac- 
chi, had their enterprises miscarried. 

Since the perpetual declamations of the real authors of Louis 
XVI.’s death, compel a vindication from those who voted for it as 
judges, when they were unable to prevent it, they will find it easy 
to prove that their sentence was in conformity with the doctrine 
taught in our schools, under the superintendence of Government, 
and lauded as the only correct doctrine : since it is that of scrip- 
ture, founded on the opinion of moralists, who ave considered as 
the wisest of antiquity, and the most worthy to be recognized as 
the standard of right. Cicero, for instance, says in his offices, (lib. 
ii. cap. 8.) 

“The best means of preserving our credit and personal consi- 
deration, is to attract love ; and the worst, to make one-self feared; 
as Ennius has well expressed it—We hate all those we fear, and 
we wish for the death of those we hate. 

If we had not been taught, otherwise, that no power or grandeur 
ean withstand the public hatred, our later experience might have 
instructed us. But the death of that tyrant (Cesar) who oppressed 
this republic by military force, and who, dead as he is, still holds 
it in subjection, is not the only example which has proved how 
destructive and fatal is the public hate to the highest fortune. We 
perceive it in the end of other tyrants, who have nearly all died in 
like manner. We must conclude then, that hate is but a feeble 
tenure for long life : and that on the contrary, there is no guard so 
faithful as popular love, nor any security so solid and so lasting. 

“« Let us leave severity and cruelty to those who think they need 
them, to restrain a people whom they have forcibly oppressed. As 
for those who live in a free government, they can commit no greater 
folly than to become the objects of fear ; for though the laws may 
be almost overpowered by the authority of an individual, and li- 
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berty may be restricted by fear, they rouse themselves at intervals, 
both because the people disclose their sentiments, without profess- 
ing them, and by combinations, which suddenly bestow the chief 
magistracy on men who are able to redeem the commonwealth. 
But the return of a constrained and mtermitted authority is more 
cruelly felt, than all which it could accomplish, before it was sus- 
pended.” 

We see, that the well-known clemency of Cesar did not pre- 
vent Cicero from considering him as a tyrant, and approving of the 
conspiracy against his life. Cato went farther: he did not think it 
possible to be a good king.* 

If it be pretended, that the tenets of these pagan authors should 
be reprobated by us, | ask, why the books that contain them are 
used in the elements of public education? But if we would derive 
our maxims of government from Scripture, it will be much worse : 
we shall find the doctrine of regicide confirmed by the prophets, 
kings proscribed as the scourge of God, families massacred, the 
people exterminated by order of the Almighty, and harsh intoler- 
ance promulgated by the ministers of the Lord Al!l-Merciful’ 

Notwithstanding this mysterious doctrine, which princes do not 
seem to read, but which is studied by priests, and which the Je- 
suits knew by heart, it is justly admitted as a principle, among ci- 
vilised nations, that the persons of kings should be sacred and in- 
violable; but the meaning and application of this principle are 
not well defined. 

it is enquired, for example, if this maxim obtains only in regard 
to legitimate sovereigns, or if it be alike applicable to usurpers? 

It is asked, how we can positively distinguish an usurper from a 
legitimate king ¢ 

It is asked, if we should regard as sacred and inviolable those 
princes who are unrestrained by laws divine or human? If a Ti- 
berius, a Sardanapalus, a Nero, a Caligula, a Heliogabalus, an At- 
tila, a Chilperic, a Fredegunda, an Isabel of Bavaria, a Maho- 
met I]., a Christiern II., a Peter the Crnel, a Sixtus LV., an Alex- 
ander VI., &c. &c. &c. are to be regarded as sovereigns, whose 
persons were sacred and inviolable ? 

When Rome at one time contained twelve emperors, elected by 
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different armies, it is asked, if every emperor was sacred and in- 
violable ? 

These questions, and many other such, fer which we have slaugh- 
tered each other throughout the earth, from the beginning of time, 
should be satisfactorily determimed: but it seems that the canon 
law is destined to be long the “ u/tima ratio regum.” 

Since, in the last result, force decides on every thing, it is not 
surprising that the Jacobins should at first have been right, after- 
wards the Directory, subsequently Buonaparte, and finally, the 
Bourbons, whose family had already been right once, for the first 
time in nine centuries; and [ believe there is po one in France who 
dves not wish that they had remamed so. but, since it is acknow- 
Tedged, that there is no right without force, the Bourbons should 
have especial care of their resources, and be more earnestly cau- 
tious that one part of their force be not turned against the other. ~ 

And yet this will take place, if we revive obsolete parties, if we 
discriminate anew the ci-devant royalists from the ci-devant repub- 
licans, if we wish to dissever France from the French nation, and 
to date our regeneration from any ara before the constitutional 
charter. 

The return of the Bourbons roused an universal enthusiasm in 
France; they were greeted with an effusion of feeling, beyond de- 
scription: the ancient republicans partook sincerely of the general 
sentiment. Napoleon had so oppressed them individually, all 
classes of society were so injured, that every mind was inebriated, 
and diffused itself in the most soothing hopes.—But the horizon 
was quickly overcast: the sunshine was but momentary. ‘Those 
who returned after so long an absence, expected a; parently to find 
France as they left it in 1789: but the national race was almost re- 
moulded ; the youth of this day had been bred in other principles : 
the love of glory, in particular, had taken wide and firm root: it 
had become the most prominent attribute of the national charac- 
ter: elated by twenty years of unremitted success, it had been irri- 
tated by temporary reverses, and unhappily it received a deep 
wound from the first actions of the new king. 

Formerly the kings of England brought allegiance and homage 
to the kings of France, as to their liege lords ;' but Louis XVIII. 


* Suzerains, 
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efi the contrary, has informed the Prince Regent of England, that 
to him and to his nation, after Divine Providence, he ascribed the 
restoration of his house to the throne of its ancestors; and when 
his countrymen flew to meet lim, and with one voice decreed bim 
the crown, he was made to answer, that he did not accept it from 
their hauds—that it was the inheritance of his fathers : then were 
our hearts shut up—they were frozen. 


In this mdimer was Louis introduced among us—by the most 


flagrant insult that an affectionate and feeling peop'e can endure. 
And yet we had not computed our sacrifices, to recover the off- 
spring of Louis LX. and Henry 1V.; we had smoothed his passage 
to the throne by our promptness to confirm the measures, perhaps 
somewhat inconsiderate, af the provisional government. In the 
liveliness of our joy, we had spontaneously quitted our conquests 5 
we had forgone our natural boundary, that flourishing country, 
Belgium, who panted for her coalition with France: a stroke of 
the pen has deprived us of these proud countries, which all the 
forces of Europe could not have wrested from us im ten years. 
Did Louis then find occasion to imitate those usurpers, who, when 
they cannot be kings by the conseut of their people, assume the title 
by the grace of God? Did he not know that Napoleon reigned 
by the grace of God, that by the grace of God we lost him, that 
by the grace of God, the most powerful have always governed, aud 
always will? 

Louis was heralded by proclamations, which promised remissiou 
of the past, which promised to allow to every one his offices, his 
honors, his emoluments :—how have his counsellors kept his pro- 
mise? By makiug him expel from the Senate all those, whom 
indeed he might have considered as guilty, unless he had promised 
forgetfulness; but not one of those at whom the popular odium 
was pointed ; not one of those who, by their envenomed adulation 
to Napoleon, had reduced the French nation to the extremity of 
disgrace. Thus shouid sycophancy seem to be the first want of 
princes, under what title soever they may reign. 

in hke manner, uncommon earnestness was shewn to exclude 
from the subordinate appointments, those who might have been 
misled by their ardor for liberty. It is true that as yet they have 
not been proscribed in form, they are uot yet given up to trial; but 
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even by the circumstance of their removal, they are marked, in 
their departments, for the animadversion of their fellow citizens, 
as being suspected, and unworthy of the confidence of govern- 
ment: they are branded by the stamp of disgrace ; and if the mi- 
litary are still somewhat mitigated, if their victories, which are only 
called impivus, are seemingly pardoned, the reason is obvious. Oh! 
how many heroic deeds are consigned to oblivion, even if they es- 
cape the imputation of guilt! 


The promises of a king should encourage every citizen; and yet, 
Suspicion is continually holding them in check ;—it hovers over their 
lives, their honor, their estates. ‘They distrust the after-thoughts of 


a prince, who, i: so short a period, has been made to forfeit so 
many of his promises: they wish to belicve, notwithstanding, that 
these erroneous measures du not proceed from him, but they are 
not the less injurious to the royal dignity. ‘To pardon is not to for- 
get, for oblivion conciliates all hearts, but pardon intlames them. If 
the persons of kings are justly sacred, their word is no less so, and 
should be unsullied by subterfuge. Is this the good faith which we 
fondly viewed as the noblest attribute of the blood of Bourbon * 

When the authority of a king over bis people is compared to 
that of a father over his children, the metaphor is ingenious, but it 
is far from the truth. It represents what should be, but by no 
means what is practicable, and still less what actually exists. A 
good futher does not establish odious distinctions among his child- 
ren: in his character of father, he is spired with sentiments which 
are the involuntary and unattaimable overflow of nature, and cannot 
belong to a sovereign, who 1s no more than a governor: lastly, a fa- 
ther is not vindictive, he often pardons wren he has threatened ; but 
he never punishes after promising to forget. 

It is impossible to conceal, that we are sensibly alive to this dif- 
ference: the return of the lities has not produced the expected re- 
sult; the abolition of parties has not been effected: so far from 
it, those parties, of whom hardly a trace was left, are now revived 
—they scan and observe each other. ‘There is neither alliance nor 
desertion: treacherous attempts, baseness, retrograde policy, eva- 
sion of solemn engagements, have caused disquietude and suspicion: 
the government has not employed the auxiliaries at its disposal ; it 
has revolted part of them against itself, by evincing its own hostility. 
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Those persons then are highly guilty or imprudent, who began by 
detaching all that had borne the name of patriot, that is to say, se 
ven-eighths of the vation, from the cause of the prince ; and by pro- 
voking the enmity of a large population, in contiguity with ano- 
ther, which they had incautiously treated with signal favor. If you 
wish now to appear at court with distinction, beware of saying that 
you are one of the twenty-five millions of citizens, who defended 
their country with some courage against the invasion of enemies ; 
for you will be told, that these twenty-five millions of pretended 
citizens are so many rebels, and that these pretended enemies are, 
and always were friends; but you must say that you have had the 
happiness of being a Chouan, or Vendean, or Emigrant, or Cos- 
sack, or Englishman; or, lastly, if you have lived 1m France, you 
oniv solicited the patronage of the ephemera] governments who pre 
ceded the mstoration, in order tu betray and undermime them : then 
your fidelity will be echoed to the skies, you will receive tender 
congratulations, decurations, and affectionate answers fromm all the 
royal family. 

And this it is, to extinguish the spirit of party, and to consider all 
Freuchuea as brothers, who have sworn never to recal their dn- 
cient guariels. But who cannot see whither this leads ust Who 
does not see that we are under trainmg for the gradual disgrace of 
all who have been concerned in the revolution, for the abolition 
of all which is tinctured with liberality, for the restoration of the 
national domains, for the renovation of ali those prejudices which 


destroy national character? According to the tacucs invariably 
employed on such occasions, those only are attacked at first, who 
have been the most noted, in order to come by degrees to others, 


and to finish by including in the same proscription, ail who, from 
far or near, have been implicated in the revolution; to recede, 
if possible, to the feudal system, to the revival of slavery, and those 
prosperous days of the Holy Inquisition, whose gl. rics are dawu- 
ing anew on the provinces of Spain. 

The French revolution was a compost of heroism and cruelty, 
of sublime traits, and monstrous disorders: but, all the families 
that remained in France were obliged to take a part, more or less 
active, in that revolution: all have made sacritices more or less se- 
vere: all have sent their children to the deleuce of their country, 
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and that defence was glorious: all were therefore interested that 
success should crown the enterprise. But the contrary took place ; 
and then those very persons, who had been most adverse to the re- 
volution, endeavour to represent it in the most unfavorable light. 
Glorious events are forgotten or distorted : an affected contempt is 
lavished on those acts of devotedness which have been unsuccess- 
ful, and an indignant clamor is raised against those who have in 
any way participated in past measures. 

If we had retained any memorial of so many labors and victo- 
ries, we should have regarded it as a trophy, to which our recollec- 
tions would have clung : ‘accordingly, the abandonment of all our 
conquests was eagerly exacted, lest we should preserve some 
token of the glory we had acquired before the restoration ; but yet 
this obnoxious fame, though felt as the disgrace of the opposite 
party, had become our idol: it mingled with every thought of the 
heroes who were disabled by their wounds, every hope of the 
youths who were beginning their career,— it meets an unlooked- 
for blow; and we find a void in our hearts, like that of a lover, 
whose passion has fost its object: he finds a theme for anguish in 
all he sees or bears. This feeling makes our situation unsettled 
and painful: all minds dread to reflect on this inmost ulcer of the 
heart ; notwithstanding twenty years of constant triumph, we con- 
sider ourselves degraded, by the loss of a single cast, on the fortune 
of which, unhappily, our honor and our fate were suspended. 

But this state of anxiety could not last. We cannot but deplore 
the mfatuation of a party so very inconsiderable, which, having 
been associated with a glory beyond the reach of calumny, affects 
to depreciate all that constitutes it, and seems to have been only 
restored to the bosom of 7& mother-country, in order to degrade 
what before it wounded’ But this powerful nation will soon dis- 
pel the stupor she experienced at the sudden phantom of a coalition 
without former example, or the principle of future renewal: she 
has already regained her courage. ‘Those, who were thought to be 
annihilated, are only dispersed ; and if such another crusade were 
organized, the great people, heretofore so unguardedly confident, 
will know by this experience how to obviate the incapacity and the 
treason which gave them to their foes’ discretion. We cannot 
long be imposed on by a handful of forgotten emigrants, who have 
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only returned to gather the benefits of a victory in which they had 
no concern; who are no longer supported by that confederacy 
which patronised them, and who feel themselves nearly Jost among 


a countless population, instructed in liberal views. It would be 
bad policy to betray any arbitrary pretensions: their own interest, 
the interest of all, requires the abolition of party feuds. 

Our common safety must be sought in the . constitutional 
charter; it contains security for us all, if we do not suffer it to be 
invaded ; but for this purpose, the Sovereign eur must be accessi- 
ble to truth, nor should the King be swayed by his sycophants, to 
pervert the arrangements of that law which originated from him- 
self. The two chambers must maintain the character they have 
occasionally supported ; the elections now pending must not be 
decided by fraud and cabal. The real patriots, | mean those who 
have fought bravely for their country and their homes, are incal- 
culably superior in number ; it belongs to them to return a fitting 
national representation ; they have only to prefer those citizens, 
who are noted for their stedfest integrity; the fathers of families, 
the grantees of national domains, men who have every incentive to 
uphold the honor of their country, until the recurrence of anarchy 
and despotism shall be alike impossible. 

Far be from me, every sentiment which might inflame new 
troubles ; on the contrary, I earnestly deprecate those which the 
encouragement of party spirit may promote. It is certam that 
parties had no longer a being, when Napoleon fell; it is certain 
that they have now. Assuredly, they did not take rise with the 
ancient republicans: it is not they who are so profusely libelling 
themselves in the Journals, nor do they clandestinely dissemimate 
violent invectives on the constitutional charter; it is not they who 
advise his Majesty to forfeit his royal pledge, and to evade the fulfil- 
ment of promises favorable to themselves. 

Wherefore is that solemn promise slighted, by the distinctions, 
the marked personal distinctions, which are made between such as 
followed the King into exile, and those who adhered to the fortunes 
of their natal soil? This distinction might be natural, while the 
parties were listed on opposite sides ; but it should have been abo- 
lished, when the royal adherents repassed the narrow frith that divid. 
ed them from their country, which once more supported its fugitive 
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sons. Do they hope then to return as conquerors—they, who have 
had no share in the late eventful crisis? Do they hope to drag us 
back to the year 1739, as if Reason could forgo its progress? 
Would they drive us to avow, that the whole Revolution was but a 
chaos of crimes, when they can advert to none of which they were 
not the prime movers? The protectors of the soil are always the 
vital strength of a nation; of our own nation, victors through a 
series of prosperous years. ‘Their laurels must not be touched, 
unless to be partaken with their brethren—but they will never per- 
mit them to be rudely sullied. 

Why was the tyranny of Napoleon so long tolerated? He ex- 
alted the national pride. With what devotion was he not served, 
even by those who most abhorred him! Despair alone could leave 
his eagles unprotected ; but his reputation still dignified the last 
adversity; and even in his misfortune, he negociated on an equal 
footing with those allies, who were giving law to our capital. 

Among warlike nations, hereditary right is of little account : this 
is no theory, but an established fact. In the first ages of our mo- 
narchy, the crown was not always conferred on the eldest, but on 
him who seemed best qualified for military command : nature seems 
to have enrooted in the human heart, an instinctive passion for 
military fame: it reverberates through the meauest village hamlet of 
every people. You may draw forth tears of emulous sympathy, by 
relating a single martial deed, that reflects honor on the nation, or a 
private family. Why was the French people attached so fondly to 
its Kings? Because it viewed them as its natural protectors, the 
props of its glory; because it was wont to regard its prince as the 
noblest of cavaliers. 

The mass of a people are unskilled in genealogy, and think but 
little of hereditary right: they take no interest in the quarrels of 
their governors, their private life, or even their political crimes, but 
as they affect themselves: their common sense tells them, that to 
govern them well is the best claim to dominion, and that it is es- 
cheated by misconduct in government: he who promotes their 
welfare is always legitimate, or easily made sv. The Romans soon 
forgot the first years of Augustus, because the horrible excesses of 
the Triumvir were almost instantly obliterated by the paternal go- 
vernment of the Emperor, The English yet respect the memory 












enrolled among their principal benefactors, because he freed them 
from the yoke of Rome. 


demagogues. 


But how will this revolution, which, closely viewed, appears so 
repulsive, be regarded in the annals of history? What are the 
events we have beheld, compared with the incursion of the Barba- 


of the tyrant Usurper William the Conqueror, because he raised 
the national character: the wayward and savage Henry VIII. is 


They honor Cromwell, who brought 
their legitimate Sovereign to the block, because the Protector was 
more able than the King; and, not long after, they abjured their 
new legitimate, James II. and gave his throne to another usurper. 
The expulsion of the Merovingians by the usurper Pepin the Short, 
and that of the descendants of Charlemagne by Eudes and Hugh 
Capet, were applauded by the French, because the new princes 
governed better than those whom they deposed. France had 
already assented to the usurpation of Napoleon, and, but for the 
headlong and unprincipled rashness of his later expeditions, she 
would have ratified the distinction of “ The Great,” which his 
sycophants had too hastily assigned to him; and this same nation 
will now, perhaps, be more strict with its legitimate prince, because 
we always think ourselves intitled to expect more from him who 
voluntarily undertakes, than from him who is put down: one who 
expels another, and appropriates his seat, virtually contracts the re- 
sponsibility of filling it te more advantage. 

There are persons who startle at the very name of liberty, be- 
cause they judge of it by our revolution; but without reflecting, that 
this revolution was, in fact, a continual despotism. Alas! the 
whole history of the world scarcely affords a few pages, devoted to 
the results of real liberty: this history is hardly more than the un- 
varied portraiture of unlicensed power: the people are only con- 
templated as the instruments and the victims of the ambition of 
their chiefs ; we witness nothing but the contest of subjects for the 
private interest of their Princes—Kings who are themselves regi- 
cides and parricides, Priests who incite mankind to slaughter, and 
ever and anon prepare the pile of death. ‘The eye can but repose 
on the generous efforts of some brave men, who consecrate them- 
selves to the deliverance of their fellow-countrymen; if they 
succeed, they are called heroes ; if they fail, they are traitors and 
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rians into the Roman empire? Can they be classed with the bar- 
barities occasioned by the discovery of the new world? With the 
exterminating wars, which in Asia have so often desolated countries 
more extensive than all Europe? But we consider no part of the 
world or its history, except the almost impalpable atom which 
limits our existence. We are like a common-wealth of ants, who 
murmur at the wrack of the universe, because a passenger has in- 
advertently trod on their habitations. How! were these mighty 
catastrophes the effect of liberty or.of ambition ? 

In a state of nature, Man is only cruel by necessity. In a state 
of society, he is wilfully so, to satiate his caprices, and to allay the 
host of passions that spring up from his intercourse with his fellow- 
creatures. 

Undoubtedly, I do not prefer a state of nature; but social 
establishments will admit of infinite gradations, one extreme being 
a state of perfect independence, and the other consisting in abso- 
lute despotism. 

Now these two extremes are equally vicious, though uniform in 
their results ; for in both cases it 1s evident, and borne out by ex- 
perience, that intellectual cultivation, industry, or national prospe- 
rity, cannot exist. We have then to solve the problem, how to 
find a-permanent medium between these two extremes, and to 
explain respectively the characteristics of regulated liberty, and of 
legitimate power. 

But by what criterion shall we estimate the evil and the good? 
Is it by reason alone, by recognized authorities, or by experience ? 
The incompetence of reason, as I have already observed, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the excesses to which it impelled us. 

Nature has her moral as well as her physical laws, and they are 
alike difficult of discovery: it is the part of experience to commu- 
nicate them, aud on this basis alone can we found rational and solid 
principles. 

The son of untutored Nature, like other animals, acknowleges 
no restraint: he subjects every thing to his physical wants ; but it 
is Man in Society whom we now consider. We presume that he 
mingles with his fellow-creatures, and that bis chief happiness 
requires a well organized society, connected by mutual good-will ; 
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so that we have to inquire, how this society should be constituted, 
for the attainment of its highest degree of prosperity. 

We feel that this maximum of prosperity is incompatible with 
individual solitude, because men would be without that first and 
fostering care which a mother bestows on her children. So that 
this state of life nut only misses its end, but is even impracticable. 
We therefore conclude, that the most eligible state of civilization 
demands the sacrifice of some portion of natural liberty. 

But experience also proves, that under the other extreme of 
absolute despotism, science gradually expires, the arts are uncul- 
tivated, emulation dies away, all grow indifferent to national glory 
and public prosperity ; while agriculture, commerce, and popula- 
tion, gradually perish. 

The maximum, then, of national prosperity, is between absolute 
liberty and absolute power ; and in order to reach it, liberty, on the 
one hand, must be restricted within a certain scope, and, on the 
other hand, power must be circumscribed. ‘This restricted liberty, 
I term social liberty, and this modified power, legitimate power. 

Of the citizens, one party must abandon the chimera of absolute 
liberty, and the other its unjustifiable claim to absolute power. On 
both sides, there must be a liberal sacrifice of whatever impedes 
the prosperity which all persons should ardently seek. ‘These Re- 
flexions, doubtless, should have preceded the Revolution; and the 
Revolution had not been. 

In order to fix with precision the medium between these ex- 
tremes, we should know the most perfect state of social comfort, 
which no one can hope to attain; but if we only approximate to 
it, we shall yet establish the principle, that such a state of affairs 
is equally inconsistent with tmdetinite liberty and with absolute 
power. 

Social government may be differently organized, and infinitely 
modified ; for experience has decided that it may prosper, either 
in a moderated monarchy, or a well-poised democracy ; nor is it 


my object to enter into bewildering and difficult discussions; I 
only say, that the question may be differently determined, accord- 
ingly to the nature of each country’s government, and that some fea- 
tures are common to all; such as the regulation of finance, of 
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endowments for the education of youth, and the civil and criminal 
legislation of the public power. 

Although, in speculation, it be impossible to fix the limits of 
the different powers, they ought not the less to be adapted to 
the highest national prosperity ; and therefore privileges and dis- 
tinctions should only form a part of the organization, so far as they 
tend to the completion of this primal object : they are wheels cal- 
culated to move the machine, and, independently, of no value ; 
they should be removed, when they only perplex the mechanism 
and increase the friction. Whatever might be the importance of 
any cne of these parts, were it even like the main spring of a 
watch, still would it be absurd to say, that the watch was made for 
the spring, and not the spring subservient to the watch. We may 
here apply the fable of the limbs and the stomach; the limbs are 
not made for the stomach, nor that for the limbs, but both are 
framed for the general accommodation of the human system. 

But, we shall be told; though we know that the maximum of 
national prosperity is our chief object, if we cannot accurately dis- 
cover this maximum, how shall we attain it? By what tracks of 
research shall we find it? And when we discover these paths, how 
shall we all unite to pursue them ? 

To this I answer, that we shall discover these tracks in succes- 
sion, concurrently with the diffusion of intellectual science, and 
that the prevalence of a patriotic spirit will persuade us to act in 
concert. 

The science of government, like all other sciences, is perfected 
unconsciously, by the experience of reflexion. When all mankind 
shall sincerely inquire for that which best befits universal happi- 
ness, each dawn will add to the knowledge of the past day: we 
shall no longer walk at random, and all will emulously contribute 
their stores of intelligence and enthusiasm to the common stock. 

But what will be the fountain-head of all these exertions ?- What 
will impel this common tendency towards a single object? It can 
only be a powerful and a noble passion; it can only be the love of 
our country. We must therefore inspire this love ; we must infuse 
a patriotic spirit. In this requisite, we are almost inconceivably 
deficient. No man, we may almost affirm, can comprehend or 
feel the sentiment of sacrificing individual interest to public benefit, 
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of forgetting himself in the safety and glory of his country: we 
should hardly think the virtue possible, if the records of antiquity 
did not prove it, and if some neighbouring nations did not afford 
an eminent example of its influence. 

In England, every private fortune is linked to the public welfare. 
Each subject exerts himself to maintain it apparently unshaken, 
and therefore; the great majority of the nation always sides with the 
government, and the opposition must always be inconsiderable : its 
only use is to keep minds in exercise, to animate and strength- 
en discussion. ‘Thus may we account for the public spirit of Eng- 
lishmen. 

In France it is not so well: private fortunes, being portions of 
the soil, are more detached from each other, more independent of 
the general direction of affairs, which may be disordered to a cer- 
tain degree, without injury to the landed principal, the basis of 
public wealth. For this reason, there is more self-concentration in 
France, less connection with the public, little or nothing of nation- 
al spirit.—And yet it should exist; for great uations are only form- 
ed by great passions. One nation indulges the passion for liberty ; 
another follows that of conquest; a third is goaded on by fanati- 
cism ; and we ourselves should cling to the love of our native soil. 

In respect to the national spirit, France and England must be 
differently governed. England, entirely commercial, should be 
guided by calculation, and the love of efterprising adventure. 
France should be swayed by the love of her own territory. Eng- 
land regards it as her principal honor, to he the radiatigg centre of 
those naval excursions which extend to all countries; France 
should bend all her efforts to cherish the prodigal bounties of her 
native climate. We should take pride in our own resources, nurse 
them with fondness, devote ourselves to their improvement, and cir- 
culation by means of interior channels, without pretending to rival 
our neighbours on an element of which, by their situation and the 
regulated equilibrium of European policy, they seem destined to 
assert the dominion. We should confine ourselves to the augmen- 
tation and culture of our own products, rather than abandon our- 
selves to a foreign commerce, which we can never superintend but 
on casual and secondary terms, under the good will and pleasure of 
England, who will always endeavour to obstruct us as much as 
possible. 
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Such should be the character of national spirit with respect to 
France: an attachment to the collective landed property, to its 
integrity, its perfect adaptation, its political independence, involves 
a regard to all private interests; the bent of our passions will 
carry us all to this common object. On their own ground, the 
French have always been most powerful; it must be as danger- 
ous a post for foreigners, as it is difficult for the French to es- 
tablish themselves beyond their own land. 

If we once adopt this principle to direct our policy, we shall 
have applied a drastic remedy to that restlessness, which proceeds 
rather from local circumstances, than from the fickle character as- 
cribed to the French. The French are not more inconstant than 
the natives of other countries, and the revolution has manifested, 
that they are capable of great constancy and determination, when 
they pursue an object worthy their ambition. They only waste 
themselves on petty passions, because they are not exposed to the 
operation of a greater, which may collect their scattered energies, 
and concentrate them into firmness. 

Since national spirit is no fleeting and ideal spectre, but a real 
power, the government should strive to evoke it: Its elements 
should be fixed and combined. The first elements of national spirit, 
are honor, feeling, the urbanity which we seem to inhale with the 
air of our climate, and all those natural qualities which discriminate 
the character of nations. To combine these elements requires a 
legislature, education, and institutions adapted to the end we seek. 

It is above my powers, totreat definitively on these subjects. I 
shall now limit myself to the principal—honor—which is, properly 
speaking, the great lever of all national conduct, and especially of 
the French. 

Perhaps all our calamities may be imputed to a misapprehension, 
an abuse of terms, which blends Aunor with distinction; and 
yet, what have they in common? 

Man is the principle of every great action; distinction is but the 
sign of favor, and it is not so often the proof of real merit, as of in- 
trigue and debasing compliances. Honour kindles a generous 
competition: distinction, a mean jealousy: it estranges the heart 
from the.common welfare, and pomts out the favored party as an 
alien. On the contrary, the honor of an individual citizen is but an 
effluence, an emanation, from the national honor. 
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The greatest praise we can bestow on distinction, is, that it may 
not be absolutely revolting to true honor; but a man, spiritless, 
faded, blasted in character, may yet be loaden with all titles, dig- 
nities, decorations, orders; whilst another man, unassuming, re- 
plete with integrity, virtue, talent, and in fact with real honor, may 
not possess a shadow of the distinction of favoritism. Honor, 
when once acquired, is intrinsic and indefeasible; the other may 
be laid aside with our clothes. 


But, unfortunately, in the vulgar estimate, distinction is frequent- 


ly a substitute for honor, of which it is viewed as the emblem : it 
is a forged coin, which has often been more highly prized than 
that of the genuine metal and stamp. ‘Thus is fraud encouraged ; 
realities are exchanged for their semblance ; and honest men are 
sure to lose by the bargain. 

Undoubtedly it is a great advantage for a nation to requite the 
most valuable services by a branch of oak or laurel, by crosses or 
ribands; but if these distinctions are conferred on cabal, secret 
subornation, or services yet more infamous, will the nation long 
think them desirable ? Who will dedicate himself to the most ar- 
duous labors, the severest privations, for rewards like these? Who 
will toil for them in camps, if he can gather them to satiety in an 
antichamber ? 

And yet, when these distinctions are become so trite and vulgar, 
that even the common people do not regard their possession as a 
positive honor, but their privation as a negative disgrace, those who 
most despise them are often compelled to intrigue and solicit for 
them ; and thus adventitious honors in the end destroy real honor, 
and generate immorality and debasement, when they should rather 
exalt and purify the spirit: patriotism must yield precedence to 
paltry trinkets, dignity is displaced by vanity, emulation languishes, 
and ages elapse without a vestige or a record that they produced 
men. 

But how shall we reinstate true honor in her throne, and reduce 
so many parasitic distinctions to their actual value? Nothing is 
wanting, but a free access to Truth. Then, in despite of that mass 
of falsehoods, fabricated by those whose interest gives them cur- 
rency as the price of the favors which they court, we shall know 





the real foundation of facts : enlightened by the power of discuss- 
ing and disproving them, they will be no longer disguised or var- 
nished ; and baffled Imposture will fail of those rewards which 
belong only to Merit. Then will triumphant Justice draw forth 
the neglected claims of Virtue; and her appeals being no longer 
overwhelmed by presumption and influence, each person will en- 
deavour to gain the esteem ef his countrymen, without apprehen- 
sion of sustaining a repulse from impudent intrigue : his faculties 
will expand with the hope of popular regard, and he will struggle 
with enthusiasm towards that goal of national happiness, which 
every citizen holds in prospect. 

We have seen that the spread of intelligence is a mean for tracing 
the paths that lead to this object : and thus the liberty of thought 
and communication will be doubly serviceable ; to suppress error 
and intrigue, and to indicate the value of men and things. Such 
would be the natural effect of the liberty of the press; and if it 
be fettered, the reverse will be equally certain. ° 

We need a division of powers, which, instead of perpetually 
contending, shall unite for the same end. ‘These powers must be 
those of opinion, and those of action. ‘The first seeks for the ave- 
nues of prosperity ; the other pursues the track, with the aggre- 
gate resources committed to its direction. What matters a slight 
shock, which ensues from the search of utility? No shock is so 
dangerous as that of conflicting factions ; and how can faction 
exist, if each man is animated with the same spirit, if distinction 
is no longer the gift of caprice, but the tribute of sound judgment, 
enlightened by inquiry; if each subject acknowleges the neces- 
sity of a controlling power, and a partial sacrifice of individual 
liberty ? But we are enough matured by experience, to be inti- 
mately conscious of these truths; and if there are yet some per- 
sons, who are bigoted to old prejudices, or doat on their own ex- 
travagancies, their voice will be so lost in the multitude of those who 
are weary of revolutions, that they will soon be ashamed of their 
absurdity. Nothing is requisite but the will of the prince : this is 
like the queen bee of the hive: all must follow when he gives the 
signal, if he be considered as the patron of public happiness, with- 
out private partiality ; though I know that these principles are fay 
remote from the gloomy precept, Divide to govern. May my fel- 





low-citizens then accept of these hasty effusions, as a proof of my 
sincere wish to quell the re-action of appeased tumults : to inspire 
that magnanimity, that general benevolence, which would not exact 
more from others than itself, perhaps, could accomplish! May they 
feel the necessity of sacrificing the individual pride which insulates 
the heart, to the national honor which binds all hearts into union ; 
of esteeming themselves superior to others, not by natural right, 
but by their place in the system of society ; of acknowleging, that 
the real duty of government is to preserve cordiality among all 
classes: that needless distinctions are always hateful or ludicrous, 
and injurious to emulation : that all individual exertions should aim 
at the common benefit ; that this latter will admit of numberless 
modifications, partaking of advantages and defects; that all these 
forms of government require the exertion of power, and therefore 
a partial sacrifice of liberty. Lastly, may they feel that it is bet- 
ter to bear with some inconveniences, than to impose a perfection, 
chimerical in practice, and fantastic in theory ; that contentedness 
with our lot is the best gift of morality, and that all-bounteous na- 
ture has established an equilibrium among mankind, which almost 
always makes the superiority of worldly station more specious than 
desirable. 

And you, Ministers, who possess the confidence of His Ma- 
jesty, you doubtless deserve it by your talents, and your regard for 
his sacred person ; but you know not how to gain him friends—you 
labor unceasingly to revolt those whom you should try to conci- 
liate—you are continually irritating men whose first wish is for 
unanimity. You do not inform your prince that the interest of the 
general family should supersede all private attachments in a mo- 
narch’s heart. Have you already forgotten that Napoleon only 
sunk from his elevation, because he would never hear truth himself, 
or permit the French nation to hear it? Does it beseem the royal 
dignity to quibble on some obscurities in the Constitutional Char- 
ter, as if the King already regretted his assent to it? And if a 
doubt exist, should not his own words be always construed in 
the most liberal sense? Should not a king rather exceed than fall 
short of his promises? And should you not constantly remind him 
of that sublime passage in the proclamation of his ancestor Henry 
IV. while only King of Navarre :—“ Who can tell the King of 
Navarre that he ever forfeited his word ?” 





No. 1.—Page 8. The reader may be persuaded of this by consult- 
ing in the Moniteur, the addresses at that period from the sections of 
Paris. 

The most zealous friends of Louis XVI. cannot deny that he was 
at least a weak sovereign; but a weak monarch is often as formidable 
as a bad one: the one does the mischief himself, the other tolerates 
its commission by his confidents. yf 

They who pretend that Louis XVI. was only sentenced by a small 
majority, deceive the public : this is to convey a totally false impres- 
sion of facts, for it occasions a belief that he was found guilty by that 
small majority only ; but on the contrary he was condemned almost 
unanimously : it was but in regard to the punishment, that opinions 
differed, from motives of policy. 

The emigrants, to justify the king and themselves, say that he was 
not free, and, by consequence, he could not infringe laws that he had 
been compelled to accept. Let me ask, if we were less under con- 
trol than himself. Who then are the criminals? Those who caused 
the revolution —our accusers themselves. 

In the outset, those only who gave their voice for his death, are 
attacked, with a view not to provoke too many adversaries at one 
time but when these shall have once been disposed of, do those who 
voted for imprisonment or exile, or other punishments more degrading 
than death ~—imagine that they will escape? Afterwards, those who 
signed the addresses of protestation, of recognition, of congratulation, 
will come in due course: the families of above two millions of citizens 
will be outlawed. Then will be persecuted, the grantees of national 
lands, the nobles who remained at home, and lastly the defenders of 
their country, who will be charged with the unavoidable guilt of bear- 
ing arms against their legitimate sovereign. In fact, all France will 
swarm with expatriated natives. In sober sadness, is it believed that 
the conquerors of Europe will submit to be thus trampled on ? Have 
their enemies so soon forgotten how powerful is the rising of an op- 
pressed nation? 
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2.—Page 9. Certain persons, styling themselves ancient members of 
the parliament of Paris, are contravening the national charter, by se- 
cretly distributing in manuscript some very humble remonstrances, 
which are the very climax of absurdity, madness, and contempt of the 
royal authority. These gentry already declaim, like maniacs, about 
vengeance, scaffolds, their Solicitor-General, the restoration of the 
national lands, the necessity of a Catholic religion, and absolute in- 
tolerance. They think themselves under the reign of Charles IX. 
The Parliament -would act wisely in remembering, and in suffering 
others to forget, if possible, that the torch of discord was first lighted 
by themselves when they called for the assembling of the States 
General 

In the memoir alluded to, the Parliament talk highly of their an- 
cient allegiance to kings: they must imagine us ignorant of all his. 
tory. The Parliament, like every other public body, has always 
yielded to events. When Charles VI. lost his senses, did not the Par- 
liament pass that famous decree, termed by M. de Boulainvilliers 
the eternal disgrace of the Parliament of Paris, and which perpetually 
banished Charles VII. then Dauphin, sanctioned the treaty of Troyes, 
and, in exclusion of the prince, acknowleged Henry V. king 
of England, as heir to the French crown? Was it not this very 
Parliament of Paris, which, by its decree of 5 March, 1590, expa- 
triated Henry IV. who had been already denounced by a decree of 
the Sorbonne ? 

The President Henault did not wish to state such facts in his 
Chronological Abiidgement, since they discredited his own compeers; 
but they are recorded in all other histories, and proved by authentic 
documents. 

$.—Page 11. “ Isit,” (he says elsewhere) “ considered a crime to 
kill a tyrant, who may have been once on terms of friendship with 
us? The Romans, at all events, do not think thus: on the contrary, 
they are convinced, that it is a most praiseworthy act !” 

For myself, I own, that my principles are less republican than 
those of Cicero. 

4.—Page 11. “ Act as he will,’ Plutarch makes him observe, “ @ 
king is always by nature ravenous, and a beast of prey ; nor has there 
been any king, however praised and esteemed, who could be compared 
with Epaminondas, Pericles, Themistocles, or Marcus Curius, or 
Amilcar surnamed Barca.” 

5.—Page 11. See, in the Bible, the Book of Kings; especially 
what concerns the prophets Samuel and Jehu. 

I refer unwillingly to these abominable passages: but we may as 
well show these gentry that their own books will exculpate us, though 
assuredly they cannot vindicate their believers. 

Priests have uniformly tried to employ the popular credulity for 
the degradation of kings. What indignities have not the Pupes im- 
posed on kings in all ages! Does not the blood of the Bourbons glow 
with resentment at the ignominious penance exacted from the great 
Henry by the bishop of Rome? Inevery point of view, can there be 
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2 more disgraceful history than that of the vicars of Jesus Christ ? 
What religious wars have they not instigated! Are not the Crus. 
ades, the Inquisition, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, imputable 
to them? Were not the horrors of the League directed from the pul- 
pit? Did not the priests canonize their holy brother James Clement? 
Did not the Sorbonne take the lead in denouncing Henry IV.? Fi- 
nally, has there been any conspiracy against Sovereigns, without 
monks and Jesuits ? Fanaticism and hypocrisy have flooded the earth 
with more blood, than all the contests of political warfare. Is it 
then surprising, that these traitors are so hostile to all that may disclose 
their infamies, and release mankind from the thraldom in which they 
hold them? Judge, they exclaim, by the revolution, of the benefits 
of that proud philosophy which proscribes religion. We might re- 
tort, judge by the revolution of that priestly avarice, which preferred 
the commission of so many crimes to the happiness of their country. 
True philosophy has never proscribed true religion ; but profligate 
priests are friends to neither: blood and lucre are their only objects. 

6.—Page 26. The restraint of communication by the press deprives 
the public of one of its most valuable rights —-that of being informed 
with certainty of the truth: it may be told officially, without obtain- 
ing credit: unless it be transmitted through a pure medium, it will 
be thought that one half is suppressed ; the limitation of the press, as 
we have been told and as we feel daily, is the exclusive privilege re- 
served by government of vilifying, hunting down, and traducing, any 
one at pleasure, without leaving to the party who undergoes this 
moral death, even the liberty of complaint. 

In one of those pamphlets which seem to have been planned in hell, 
the king is presented with a very dexterous expedient, for dischargin 
at once all the responsibilities towards the French people, by whic 
his majesty acquired the throne of his ancestors: he is advised to 
declare, that he said, but that he did not promise. It must be con- 
fessed, that this legerdemain is not unworthy the genius of the Re- 
verend Father Escobar ; and itis to a king of France, a Bourbon, a 
descendant of St. Louis and Henry IV. that this odious step ts im- 
pudently recommended in the sight of the world ! 


Authorities. 


Louis XVIII. to the French. 


The time is at length come, when Divine Providence seems bent on 
destroying the instrument of its wrath; the usurper of the throne of 
St. Louis, the desolator of Europe, in his turn, experiences defeat. 
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Shall it only serve to aggravate the misfortunes of France, or will 
she not dare to subvert PF ateful despotism, no longer disguised by 
the pageantry of success? What prejudices or fears can interpose to 
detain her from the arms of her king, and from accepting his legiti- 
mate authority, as the only pledge of concord, peace, and happiness, 
which he has so often held forth to his oppressed subjects ? 

Neither desiring, nor being able, to secure his rightful throne but 
by their exertions, and attachment, what reason can there be to op- 
pose his constant wishes ? With what justice can his paternal views 
be doubted? -. 

In his former manifestos, the king has said, and he now repeats it, 
that the administrative and judicial authorities shall retain their full 
powers, that such as take the oath of allegiance, shall be maintained 
in their present offices and employments, that the legal tribunals shall 
abstain from all inquiry relative to those unhappy times, for which 
his Majesty’s return will confirm a perpetual amnesty. 


Proclamation of Monsieur, brother to the King. 


We, Charles Philip of France, the son of France, Monsieur, Count 
ef Artois, Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, &c. &c. &c. to all 
Frenchmen, greeting ; 

Frenchmen, the day of your deliverance draws near, the brother 
of your king is among you: in the heart of France, he desires again 
to unfold the ancient banner of lilies, and to promulgate the return 
of happiness and peace, under a reign auspicious to law and public 
liberty. 

Tyranny, war, conscription, and consolidated taxes, are no more: 
at the voice of your sovereign and your father, let hope dispel your 
misfortunes, and amnesty cancel your errors: let your disputes give 
way to that concord, which your father guarantees. 

He burns to effectuate those promises which this day he solemnly 
renews: he is eager to distinguish by his love and his kindness this 


happy period, which restores him to his subjects, and assembles them 
round their father. 


The King’s answer to the Prince Regent of England. 


I request your Royal Highness to accept of my sincerest and most 
grateful acknowlegements for the congratulations you have addressed 
to me: I return them particularly, in behalf of the constant atten- 
tions I have experienced, as well from your Royal Highness, as from 
every member of your illustrious house. To the counsels of your 
Royal Highness, to this eminent country, and to the confidence of 
its inhabitants, I shall ever, under the blessing of Providence, at- 
tribute both the restoration of our house to the throne of its ancestors, 
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and that happy state of affairs which seems destined to heal the 
wounds, to calm the passions, and to re-establish the peace and hap- 
piness, of all nations. 


Answer of Monsieur, the King’s brother, to the Senate. 


I thank the Senate for its regard to the happiness of France, in re- 
calling her legitimate sovereign. The king and his family will spend 
their lives tor the happiness of the French people: one feeling must 
be common to us all ; the past is forgotten : we are now a nation of 
brethren. So long asI shall remain at the head of the government, 
which will be, I trust, but a short time, I will exert myself to the 
utmost for the public weal. 


Answer of Monsieur, the King’s brother, to the Legislutive 
Assembly. 


We are all Frenchmen, we are all brothers. The king has just 
arrived among us: it will be his chief gratification to uphold the pros- 
perity of France, and to obliterate past evils. Let us think only of 
the future. The king and myself have deeply felt the merit of 
your brave resistance to tyranny, at a crisis when it was highly dan- 
gerous to withstand the cruel oppression which ground down our 
country : once more, we are all Frenchmen. 


Articles 8, 9, and 11, of the Constitutional Charter. 


Art. 8. The French nation have the right of printing and pub- 
lishing their opinions, in conformity to the laws which prevent the 
abuse of this privilege. 

Art. 9. All property is inviolable, without exception of that 
which is called national, as the law acknowleges no difference. 

Art. 11. All cognisance is remitted, of opinions or votes before 
‘the Restoration; this caution is applicable alike to the tribunals 
and to citizens. 


THE END. 
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Tue following pages may be found to give a succinct 
account— 

1. Of the nature of religious profession, in respect to the 
vows, taken by persons entering into religion, of obedience, 
poverty, chastity, and stability : 

11. Of the Eastern monks : 

11. Of the Western monks, or Benedictines; of the 
congregations, which have diverged from them; and of 
the introduction of lay brothers into the monastic state : 

1v. Some account of the Canons Regular of St. Augus- 
tin : 

v. Of the four Mendicant orders, the Franciscan, Domi- 
nican and Carmelite friars, and the Hermits of St. Augus- 
tin ; 

vi. Of the Society of Jesus: and, 

vir. Of the Military Orders of the Church of Rome. 

Those, who wish to see these subjects more fully treated, 
may consult / Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, Religieuxr 
et Militaires, 8 vol. 4to. by father Helyot, a Franciscan 
Friar. 
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I. 

Every Christian is bound, by his baptismal vows, to 
practise the precepts of the Gospel. A religious person, in 
the sense, in which that word is used in ecclesiastical law, 
is a person, engaged by a soleran vow, to practise, during 
his whole life, the counsels of the Gospel, in a mode, pre- 
scribed by arule, approved by the Pope. 4 vow, is a pro- 
mise made to God, to perform a good work, which is not a 
duty of obligation. A simple vow, is a vow made secretly, 
and without solemnity ; @ solemn vow, isa vow made, with 
certain public ceremonies. The vow, made by a person 
who professes himself of a religious order, is a solemn vow. 
The person received into it, pronounces, in public, the for- 
mulary of the vow prescribed by the order, and signs it 
with his hand; it is then registered. To the validity of 
THE RELicious Vow of Profession, the Council of Trent 
requires, that the party should have completed his sixteenth 
year, and should have passed through a year’s noviciate. 

In the early ages of the monastic state, those, who enga- 
ged in it, did not bind themselves to it by vow: when a vow 
was first made an essential part of monastic profession, is 
uncertain. 

The vows of every religious order oblige the persons, 
who make them, to obedience, poverty, chastity and sta- 
bility. 

I. 1. The vow of obedience obliges them to a perfect 
submission to the rule of the order ; and also to the will of 
the superior, in all things, not inconsistent with the word or 
spirit of the rule. 

I, 2. The vow of poverty renders the person who takes 
it, incapable of inheriting or acquiring property, except for 
the benefit of the order, and renders his enjoyment, even of 
the slightest article of property, as a book or a watch, abso« 
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lutely dependent on the will of his superior. In respect to 
his inheriting or acquiring property for the benefit of the 
order, it is to be observed, that, in some countries, as in 
certain parts of Italy, it is modified, in others, as in France, 
it is altogether prohibited, by the national law. Where it 
is prohibited, the religious person, in respect to property, 
is supposed to be civilly dead. This was the case in 
England before the Reformation ; and it deserves attention, 
that the English law did not then notice or admit the proof 
of foreign profession, and therefore did not interfere with 
the property, in this country, of any person, professed 
abroad. The reason was, that if, in the English secular 
courts, it became necessary to ascertain whether a person 
were a professed religious, the judges issued a writ, addressed 
to the bishop of the diocese, in which the party was alleged 
to have been professed, directing him to inquire and certify, 
whether the party were a professed monk, or not ; and the 
bishop’s certificate was the only regular evidence of the 
fact. Now, asa foreign bishop was not amenable to the 
jurisdiction of an English court, such a writ could not be 
effectually served on him. 

I. 3. The vow of chastity consists in the renunciation of 
marriage. 

I. 4. In the formuiary of profession used in the Benedic- 
tine and some other orders, the party expressly vows stabs- 
lity, or perpetual residence, within the monastery, unless 
the superior dispenses with it. Where the vow does not 
express stability, it is always implied. But, stability is un- 
derstood, in some orders, in a much looser sense, than it is 
in others. 


II. 


The Monastic state originated in THE East. In the 
earliest ages of Christianity, many persons, in imitation of 
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the Rechabites, the prophets, and St. John the Baptist, 
under the Judaic dispensation, embraced a life of solitude, 
and dedicated all their time to prayer, fasting and other 
exercises of a penitential life. Cassian mentions that, in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, a large number of Christians 
lived in separate houses, apart from the world, and wholly 
devoted to prayer, pious meditation, and silent labor. They 
were called ‘“ Monks,” from a Greek word, signifying, a 
person living alone. For the same purpose of pious retire- 
ment, others, particularly in times of persecution, retired to 
inaccessible mountains or lonely deserts. Of these, the first 
whose name has reached us, is St. Paul, usually called the 
first hermit. In the 250th year of the Christian zra, he 
retired to the Upper Egypt ; and having attained his 113th 
year, died in $41. About the same time, St. Anthony, 
after spending many years in perfect solitude, permitted a 
numerous body of men to live in community with him, and 
to lead, under his direction, a life of piety and manual 
labor, sanctified by prayer. 

St. Pachomius was the first, who composed a written rule 
for the conduct of monks. The communities under his 
direction inhabited the desert of Tabenne, a small island in 
the Nile, between the town of Girge and the antient 
Thebes. Thirty or forty of them occupied one house ; 
thirty or forty houses composed a monastery, and the 
desert of Tabenne contained about thirteen monasteries. A 
dean was placed over every ten monks ; every house had 
its superior, every monastery its abbot, and a general direc- 
tor superintended all. Every Sunday, all the monks of the 
monastery met at its common oratory; ar:d, at Easter, the 
monks of all the communities, sometimes amounting to 
50,000, assembled in one body, for its celebration. It 
sometimes happened that, after passing several years of a 
monastic life, a monk, aiming at higher perfection, retired, 
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with that view, to a stricter solitude. This divided the 
monks into two classes, the Cenobites, who lived in commu- 
nity, and the Avchorites, who lived in separate cells. Each 
separate cell was sometimes bounded by a small inclosure ; 
their general precinct was called a Laura. With such 
establishments, Egypt and Libya abounded. ‘The number 
of these monastic establishments was very great ; almost 
all of them were destroyed by the Saracens; the few, 
which remain, are described by Father Sicard, (Missions 
du Levant, tom. uu. p. 29—79. tom. v. p. 122—200.) 

Such was the origin of the monastic state. Nothing in 
sacred biography is more interesting than the accounts of 
its founders, and their most eminent disciples. These were 
written by their contemporaries, and have been translated 
into almost every modern language. Every Roman Catho- 
lic recollects, with pleasure, the exquisite delight with 
which, when he was at school, he perused the Lives of the 
Venerable Fathers of the Desert,—the name assigned to 
them by the Roman Catholic church. 

Similar establishments of monastic communities, but 
much fewer in number, were established for the female 
Sex. 


Ill. 

St. Athanasius introduced the MonaAsTic sTATE INTO 
THE WEST. 

III. 1. About two hundred years after its introduction, 
St. Benrpict, an Italian monk, framed his religious rule 
for the government of a convent at Mount Cassino, between 
Rome and Naples, over which he presided. It was formed 
on that of St. Pachomius, and contained the same division 
of time, for prayer and manual labor ; the same silence and 
the same solitude: but there was some relaxation in the 
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article of diet. St. Pachomius allowed his disciples twelve 
ounces of biscuit, to be taken by them at two repasts; one 
early in the afternoon ; the other, late in the evening, with 
an occasional, but not a very frequent, allowance of cheese, 
fruit, herbs, and small dried fish. Meat was expressly for- 
bidden by St. Benedict to be served to his disciples, except 
in serious illnéss. They were indulged by him witha daily 
allowance of half a pint of wine, which his disciples ex- 
changed, in the northern climates, for a proportional allow. 
ance of strong beer or cyder. His rule was embraced by 
all the monks of the west. 

Among the benefactors to humanity, none, perhaps, are 
entitled to a higher rank, than the disciples of St. Benedict. 
A celebrated Protestant historian, M. Mallet, in his Histoire 
des Suisses ou Helvetiens, (tom. 1. p. 105) expresses his 
opinion of the services rendered by them to society, in the 
following terms :— 

“ The christian clergy, like the druids of Gaul, were 
the only depositaries of knowledge; the only lawyers, 
physicians, astronomers, historians, notaries ; the only per- 
sons acquainted with the belles-lettres; the only persons 
who could instruct youth; except among them, profound 
ignorance reigned every where. The monks softened, by 
their instructions, the ferocious manners of the people, and 
opposed their credit to the despotism of the nobility, who 
knew no other occupation than war, and grievously oppres- 
sed their subjects and inferiors. On this account, the 
government of the monks was preferred to theirs. The 
people sought them for judges: it was an usual saying, 
That it was better to be governed by a bishop’s crosier, 
than a monarch’s sceptre. The monks were engaged in 
useful employments; they cleared and cultivated desert and 
savage lands. We find that, in many places, where those 
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missionaries established themselves, agriculture, next to 
preaching, was their principal occupation. Where St. Gal 
built his church he planted a garden, and reared a flock of 
sheep: he recommended to his disciples to support them- 
selves by the labor of their hands. Was it possihle,that such 
men should not be venerated, both during t!.cir lives and 
after their deaths? Can, then, history reckon up such a 
superabundance of men, who have devoted themselves to 
the welfare of their neighbours? At a later period, the 
monks were corrupted by riches and power: this is the 
common fate of men; but, at the time of which we are 
now speaking, they had never been other than respectable. 
The monastery of St. Gal had also a school, which by de- 
grees became famous; both laymen and persons, who de- 
voted themselves to the church, flocked to it in crowds ; 
there, they copied ; there, several precious works of antient 
writers were discovered, which must have perished in the 
general confusion of barbarous ages, without these asylums, 
where religion still threw out some light. When we con- 
sider the profound ignorance of the nations, who invaded 
the Roman empire, and established themselves on its ruins, 
their exclusive passion for war, their contempt for the 
sciences, the arts, and even for writing, one perceives that 
every thing then occurred to produce in Europe the bar- 
barism which had reigned so long among the Celts, the 
Scandinavians, and Sarmatians. What was it, which, in 
this era of the Roman empire, preserved the human mind 
from being plunged into the darkness of the greatest bar- 
barism, and from losing the last remains of Greck and 
Roman lore? For this blessing, mankind is indebted to 
the Christian religion. Nothing less than the power of re- 
ligion could subdue those barbarous prejudices, which car- 
ried the contempt of the sciences, even to writing. It was 
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necessary that there should be a sacred book, which made 
the knowledge of writing indispensable ;—a particular class, 
an order of informed men, bound to study and teach its 
contents.” 

Ill. 2. In consequence of the general devastation and 
confusion occasioned in Italy by the Lombards, in Spain by 
the Saracens, in France by the civil wars among the descend- 
ants of Charlemagne, and in England by the irruption of 
the Danes—the Benedictine monks fell from their original 
fervor into great disorder. St. Odo restored it, with some 
modification, in his monastery at Cluni; and several monas- 
teries adopted his reform. ‘They were called the Congre- 
gation of Cluni; but, by degrees, the congregation of Cluni 
itself wanted reform; and the general decline of virtue and 
piety in the Benedictine order was so great, that in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, it was difficult to find a 
single monastery, where even a faint likeness to the state, 
in which the order had been left by its original founder, was 
discoverable. But towards the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, several eminent men arose in the Benedictine order, 
who endeavoured to restore it to its ancient purity; and, 
while each of them added some new statute or custom to 
the original rule, each of them became the founder of a 
congregation or secondary order, adhering, in essentials, 
to the order of St. Benedict, but differing from it in some 
particular observations. Such are the Carthusians, the Ca- 
madules, the Celestines, the monks of Grandmont, the con- 
gregation of St. Maur, and the order of Citeaux. 

A view of the decay of the true spirit of religion, even in 
the reformed order of Cluni, moved St. Robert, and twenty- 
one of his monks, to dedicate themselves wholly to God, 
and to follow, in their convent, the strictest observance of 
the rules of St. Benedict. Expelled from it, cn this ac- 








count, by their non-conforming brethren, they retired to a 
wilderness about 16 miles from Dijon, called, from the re- 
servoirs of water in its neighbourhood, Cistercium. The 
monks, with their own hands, cut down trees, and built 
themselves an humble convent of wood. In 1098, they 
made in it, on the feast-day of St. Benedict, a second pro- 
fession. Their angelic piety attracted universal respect. 
Two legates of Pope Pascal the second being at Dijon, and 
hearing of their great reputation, paid them a visit. They 
found them dining on parched acorns, hazel-nuts, and wild 
sorrel. At first the legates were shocked at their extreme 
poverty; but throuzh their emaciated countenances there 
appeared such a spirit of peace, humility, and internal con- 
versation with God, as changed the compassion of the le- 
gates into admiration. St. Stephen, an Englishman, born 
near Sherbourne in Dorsetshire, was the third Abbot of 
Citeaux, and he completed its rule. He professed to esta- 
blish no more than a rigid adherence to the rule of St Bene- 
dict ; but to prevent relaxation, he added to it some parti- 
cular observances. He founded several monasteries, par- 
ticularly Clairvaux, of which he appointed St. Bernard the 
first Abbot ; and under his patronage, Rotrou, Count de 
Perche, founded the Abbey ofla Trappe. __ 

III. 3. St. Benedict admitted both the learned and the 
unlearned into his order. The first recited the divine office 
in the choir, the second discharged several duties, which 
regarded the household ceconomy, and the other temporal 
concerns of the monastery. At this time the regular reci- 
tation of the divine office was only a practice of monastic dis- 
cipline ; at a subsequent period it was made the general duty 
of all priests, deacons,and sub-deacons, and became of course 
the duty of all the religious; who had entered into any of 
those orders. As it was performed in the choir, it became 
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a general practice in the Benedictine order to admit none 
into it, who were not sufficiently instructed to recite the 
office in the choir; but it was not required that they should 
be priests, or even be in holy orders. All St. Bernard’s 
brothers were professed religious, but none of them were in 
orders.—Afterwards the Benedictines judged it advisable to 
admit into their order many, who, from ignorance, or some 
other circumstance, were incapable of the duty of the choir, 
and to employ them in the menial duties or other laborious 
employments of the house. This introduced Lay Brothers 
into the Benedictine order. At first, they were rather at- 
tached to the general body of the order, than a portion of 
it ; but in time they were acknowledged, both by the church 
and the order, to be a portion of the order, and in the strict- 
est sense of the word to be professed religious. In its ad- 
mission of Lay Brothers, the Benedictine order has been 


followed by all other religious orders, both men and wo- 
men. In 1322, the Council of Vienne ordered all monks 
to enter into the order of priesthood, and to be instructed 
for it accordingly. The monks of Vallombrosa in Tuscany 
are the first among whom Lay Brothers are found with 
that name. 


IV. 

THe Canons Recuiar or St. AvcusTin derive 
their origin from certain respectable ecclesiastics, who, in 
the 8th century, formed themselves into a kind of middle 
order, between the monks and the secular clergy. They 
adopted so much of the monastic discipline, as to have their 
dwellings and table in common, and to assemble, at stated 
hours, for the divine service; but they made no vows; 
and often discharged the functions of the holy ministry in 
churches committed to their care. Thus, they rendered 
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essen'ial service to religion.—By degrees, they degene- 
rated; but, in the 12th century, a considerable reforma- 
tion was introduced among them, under the auspices of 
Pope Nicholas the second. Some of the members, among 
whom it was introduced, formed themselves into commu- 
nities, which had a common dwelling and common table, 
but each individual, after contributing to the general stock, 
employed the fruits and revenues of his bencfices, ‘as he 
thought expedient. Others, in consequence of the zealous 
exhortations of lvo, bishop of Chartres, subjected them- 
selves to an ausiere mode of life; they renounced their 
worldly possessions, all private property, and lived in a man- 
ner resembling the austerity and discipline of a monastic 
life. This gave rise to the distinction between the secular 
and the regudar canons.—-The former observed the decree 
of Nicholas the second; the latter conformed to the direc- 
tions of Ivo; and these being formed on the rules and sug- 
gestions laid down by St. Augustin, in his Epistles, the ob- 
servers of them became generally called the Regular Ca- 
nons of St. Augustin. They kept public schools for the 
instruction of youth, and exercised a variety of functions, 
which rendered them extremely useful to the church. A 
spirit of relaxation having found its way into the order, St. 
Norbert attempted to restore it to its primitive severity. 
He first introduced his reform into his convent at Prémon- 
tré in Picardy; it spread throughout Europe with great 
rapidity ; and, from the convent, in which it was first 
established, the communities, which embraced it, were call- 
ed the Premonstratenses. 

It remains to add, that Convents of Nuns were founded, 
the institutes of which corresponded with those of the reli- 
gious orders and congregations which we have noticed, and 
with some of their principal reforms. 





V. 

For many centuries, the Benedictines, and the congre- 
gations which emanated from them, and the Canons of St. 
Augustin, constituted the only monastic orders of the West : 
but, in the 15th century, the MenpicanT Orpers arose: 
these were, the Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Carme- 
lites, and the Hermits of St. Augustin. 

V. 1. The Franciscans were founded by St. Francis, 
the son of a merchant of Assissium in the province of Um- 
bria. He had little human learning, but, in the science of 
the saints, he had few equals. From humility, he called the 
brethren of his order, Friars-minors, or, the Little Brethren, 
and composed a rule for them, which the Pope approved. 
They chiefly exerted themselves in the laborious parts of the 
sacred ministry. In hospitals, in prisons, among the low- 
est orders of the poor, in every place, where labor or dan- 
ger attended the exercise of the functions of the ministry, 
or where there was a total absence of remuneration, the 
Franciscan friars were sure to be found. But it was not 
only in the lower walks of the ministry that they labored, 
many of them were eminent for their learning, many have 
filled the highest dignities in the church, and some have 
worn the Triple Crown. 

There are three orders of St. Francis. The first of 
them, soon after the decease of St. Francis, divaricated into 
the Conventual Friars, who admitted some mitigations into 
their practice of the rule, and the Observantine Friars, who 
derived their name from their stricter observance of it. In 
France they were called Cordeliers, from a cord with which 
they girded their habit. Reforms have sometimes been in- 
troduced among the Observantines; the principal of the 
reformed congregations are, the Jecollects, or Grey Friars, 
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who received their name from the Spanish word Ricogi- 
dios, which signifies reformed ; and the Capucins, who re- 
ceived their appellation from a patch, worn by them on the 
back of their habits. 

The Second Order of St. Francis, is that of the Poor 
Clares, and is remarkable for its extreme severity. 

The Third Order of St. Francis, was instituted by him 
for persons of both sexes, living in the world, but united 
by certain rules and exercises compatible with a secular 
life ; and not binding under sin, but serving as rules for 
their directions. This institute was imitated by the Do- 
minicans and Carmelites. There were some monasteries, 
particularly in Flanders, of Nuns, who were called of the 
Third Order of St. Francis: they vowed inclosure, and had 
a mitigated rule. 

V. 2. St. Dominic, from whom the Dominicans derive 
their name, originally adopted, for the government of his 
disciples, the rule of the Canons Regular of St. Augustin. 
Afterwards he substituted for it the rule of St Benedict ; 
but with so many alterations, as almost made it a new rule. 
Public instruction was its great object : on this account, the 
disciples of St. Dominic were, at first, called Preaching 
Friars. 

V. 3. Some writers have endeavoured to derive the ori- 
gin of the Carmelites from Elias. They allege, that, after 
the decease of that prophet, an uninterrupted succession of 
hermits, inhabited Mount Carmel, down to the time of 
Christ and his Apostles; and that, having embraced, in the 
earliest years of christianity, the Christian religion, they 
continued their succession to the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the rule of the Carmelites, as it is now observed, 
was communicated to St. Simon Stock, their general, by 
divine revelation. At that time, they were established at 
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Palestine: Alberic, their fifth general in succession from 
St. Simon Stock, removed from Palestine ; and houses of the 
order were established in many parts of Europe. A reform 
wes introduced into the order by the exertions of St. The- 
resa. Those who embraced the reform, were, from their 
not wearing shoes, called the Discalceated, or Unshodden 
Carmelites, in opposition to those, who continued Calceat- 
ed, or shodden. 

V. 4. The Hermits of St. Austin, derive their institute 
from a bull of Pope Alexander IV. which collected into one 
order, under that name, several orders of hermits, and pre- 
scribed a rule for their government. 

V. 5. The four orders, which we have mentioned, are 
the only orders, which the church has acknowledged to be 
mendicant. An order is considered to be mendicant, in the 
proper import of that word, when it has no fixed income, 
and derives its whole subsistence from casual and uncertain 
bounty, obtained by personal mendicity. To that, St. Fran- 
cis did not wish his brethren to have recourse, till they had 
endeavoured to earn a competent subsistence by labor, and 
found their earnings insufficient. ‘* With my own hands,” 
he says, in his testament, “I labored and wish to labor ; 
and I earnestly wish all my brethren to labor incessantly, 
for a decent livelihood. Let those, who have not learned 
any laborious employment, learn one ; not from an impro- 
per desire of the profit of labor, but, as a good example, 
and to keep off idleness : and, when we do not receive the 
wages of our labor, let us then approach the table of the 
Lord, and beg from door to door.”” But soon after the de- 
cease of St. Francis, the exertions, equally incessant and la- 
borious, of his disciples, for the spiritual welfare of the 
faithful, appeared, in the universal opinion of the church, to 
be both incompatible with manual labor, and much more 
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than a compensation to the public, for all they could possi- 
bly obtain from it by mendicity. This opinion was unequi- 
vocally expressed by St. Thomas of Aquin, and sanctioned 
by a bull of Pope Nicholas the third. From that time, the 
friars did not use manual labor as a means of subsistence, 
but resorted, in the first instance, to mendicity. In this 
sense, it was an article of the rule of St. Francis. 

It made no part of the original rule of St. Dominic, or of 
the original rules of the Carmelites, or the Hermits of St. 
Augustin. Insensibly, however, all of them engrafted it, 
by particular constitutions, on their respective rules ; and 
thus, the four. orders, which we have mentioned, became 
the four mendicant orders; but St. Francis was the only 
founder of a religious order, of whose original rule, mendi- 
city was an article. 

Experience soon discovered, that many spiritual and 


many temporal evils attended mendicity. In consequence 
of them, some of the Franciscan establishments, and almost 
all the establishments of the three other orders, began to 
acquire permanent property. This the church first per- 
mitted, and afterwards countenanced ; and the Council of 
Trent, confined mendicity to the Observantines and Capu- 
cins. 


VI. 


In 1534, St. Ignatius of Loyola, laid the foundation of 
the Society or Jesus, by the vow, which, with his ten 
companions, he took in the chapel of Montmartre near 
Paris. In 1540 and 1543, his Institute was approved by 
Pope Paul the third ; in 1773, Pope Clement the fourteenth 
issued a bull for its suppression: in the year 1814, Pope 
Pius the seventh issued a bull for its restoration. 

The following character is given of the Society of Jesus, 
by ‘*M. Bausset, Ancien Evéque d’Aléth, du Chapitre 
ijmpérial de St. Denis, et Conseiller titulaire, de I’Univer- 
sité impériale,” in his very interesting Life of Fenelon. 
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“‘ The Institute of the Jesuits,” (says M. de Bausset), 
* to which no other institute ever has been, or ever could 
be compared, for the energy, the foresight or the depth of 
conception, which traced its plan and combined its springs 
of action, was designed in its creation, to embrace within 
the vast employment of its attributes and functions, all 
classes, all conditions, all elements, which enter into the 
harmony or verge of political or religious power. 

** Ascending to the epocha of its establishment, it is 
easily perceived, that the public and avowed object of the 
institute in religion, was to defend the Catholic Church 
against the Lutherans and Calvinists ; and that its object in 
politics was to protect social order, and the established go- 
vernment of every country, against the torrent of anar- 
chical opinions, which always advance on a line with religious 
innovations. Wherever the Jesuits made themselves heard, 
they preserved all classes of society, in a spirit of order, wis- 
dom and consistence. Called, in their first origination, to the 
education of the principal families of the state, they extend- 
ed their cares to the inferior classes: they kept them in the 
happy habits of religious and moral virtue. Such, par- 
ticularly, was the useful object of the numerous congrega- 
tions which they erected, in almost every town, and which 
they had the talent of connecting with every profession, 
with every social institution. Simple and easy exercises of 
piety, familiar instructions, proportioned to every condition, 
and no wise interfering with the labors or duties of society, 
served to uphold, in every state of life, that regularity of 
manners, that spirit of order and subordination, and that 
wise economy, which preserve peace and harmony in fami- 
lies, and assure the prosperity of empires.—The principal 
towns of France still remember, that there never was more 
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order and tranquillity, more probity in dealings, fewer fai- 
lures, or less depravation, than while these congregations 
lasted. 

‘‘ Profoundly versed in every branch of knowledge, the 
Jesuits availed themselves, with great ability, of this circum- 
stance, to acquire the consideration always attached to supe- 
rior lights and talents. ‘The confidence of all Catholic go- 
vernments, the success of their method of instruction, 
caused the deposit of public education to pass, almost en- 
tirely, into their hands. 

‘They had the merit of attracting honor to their reli- 
gious and moral character, by a severity of manners, a tem- 
perance, a nobility, and an individual disinterestedness, 
which even their enemies could not contest them. This is 
the fairest answer they can make to the satires, which ac- 
cused them of relaxed morality. 

* This body was so perfectly constituted, that it never 
had either infancy or old age. We see it, in the first days 
of its birth, forming establishments in every Catholic state ; 
intrepidly combating all the sects, which spring from Lu- 
theranism ; founding missions in the East, and the deserts 
of America, and traversing the Chinese, Japanese and In- 
dian seas. The order existed during two centuries, and it 
still had the full vigor of its maturity. To its latest breath, 
it was animated by the spirit, which gave it birth. It had no 
original imperfections, which called for a supply of new 
laws. 

‘**‘ The emulation, which it occasioned, was one of its ne- 
cessary effects; and was useful even to its rivals. All of 
it expired together, and it dragged in its fall, the madmen, 
who imprudently triumphed in its catastrophe ! 

“ It will never be explained, by what spirit of giddiness, 
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the governments, of which the Jesuits had best deserved, 
were so unwisely led to deprive themselves of their most 
useful defenders. The puerile causes, the laughable accu. 
sations, which served as a pretence for their proscription, 
are now scarcely remembered ; —but it 2s remembered, that 
the judges, who declared the whole body convicted of the 
greatest crimes, could not point out, among all the mem- 
bers, which composed the order, a single guilty individual. 
The destruction of the Jesuits was a deadly wound to the 
education of youth, in all Catholic Europe, -a remarkable 
confession, equally in the mouths of their friends and ene- 
mies. 

** The society knew how to make its misfortunes re- 
dound to their honor, by supporting them with a noble and 
tranquil courage. The religious and unconquered resigna- 
tion of the members of the order, attested the purity of its 
principles and feelings. ‘These men, who were described 
so dangerous, so powerful, so vindictive, bowed, without a 
murmur, under the terrible hand that crushed them ; 
they had the generosity to respect and mourn over the weak- 
ness of the pontiff destined to sacrifice them. The pro- 
scription of them was the essay, and served for the model, 
of those cruel sports of fury and folly, which destroyed, in 
a moment, the wisdom of ages, and devoured, in one day, 
the riches of past and future generations.” 

i VII. 

VII. 1. IT remains to give some account of the MILITARY 
Orpers oF THE CHURCH oF Rome. Some time before 
the first Crusade, an hospital was established at Jerusalem, 
for the relief of the poor pilgrims who resorted there. In 
1100, Gerard, the director of it, and his companions, pro- 
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fessed themselves members of the order of St. Benedict, and 
formed a congregation, under the name of St. John the 
Baptist. It was approved by Pope Pascal II. In 1113, 
Raymond du Puy, the successor of Gerard, divided the order 
into three classes ; to the nobles, he assigned the profession 
of arms, for the defence of the faith, and the protection of 
pilgrims ; the ecclesiastics were to exercise the religious 
functions, for the benefit of the order; the lay-brothers 
were to take care of the pilgrims and the sick. These re- 
gulations were approved by Pope Calixtus II. ; and the 
order then took the name of Knights of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem. After the loss of the Holy Land, they 
retired to Cyprus ; thence to Rhodes: in 1522, that island 
was taken from them, by Solyman the Great: Malta was 
then given them by the Emperor Charles V.; from that 
time, they have generally been known by the appellation 
of Knights of Malta. 

VIL. 2. The order of the Knights Templars was estab- 
lished nearly about the same time, and for the same pur- 
poses, as that of the Knights of Malta. They took their 
name from a monastery given them by Baldwin, the second 
king of Jerusalem, which immediately adjoined the temple 
in his palace. They were suppressed by the Council of 
Vienne, in 1312. 

VII. 3. The Teutonic Order was founded on the model 
of that of the Knights Templars. It was confirmed by 
Pope Celestine, in 1191. The knights conquered Prussia in 
1230, and fixed the head seat of their order at Marienburgh. 
In 1525, the grand master embraced the Protestant reli- 
gion: since which time, the head seat of the order has 
been at Margentheim, in Franconia. 

VIL. 4. The original object of the Order of St. Lazarus, 





was to take care of persons infected with leprosy : in the 
course of time, it became a military order. The whole 
body returned with St. Lewis, into Europe, in 1254. Af. 
terwards, it was united in France, with the order of our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, and in Savoy, with the order of 
St. Maurice.—All these orders displayed heroic acts of va- 
lor, in the enterprises of the Crusaders, to recover the Holy 
Land. 
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Prov. I. All knowledge of the external World is by 
intellect ; not by sense. 


Penuars few processes of mental operation have gained the 
assent of opposite metaphysical schools more generally, than that 
of perceiving external things by the senses. Agreeably with this, 
we find those who are scrupulous to maintain a scientific division 
of phenomena,—into those of sense—and those of consciousness,— 
nevertheless fall into the common usage, and treat the things of 
the external world, as objects of sense. Nor do these leave us any 
room to suppose this an indirect phraseology. On the contrary, 
we have a well defined doctrine, that perception of external things 
is original or instinctive ;—and, especially,—that “ it is not the 
effect of reasoning.” 

Now if this doctrine (which is no more than a mere statement 
of what men feel during the fuct) were true, so as that experience 
could not lead to detection of its fallacy, it must follow, that in 
such perceptions the mind is as inert a receptacle of external im- 
pressions, as the grossest materialist can imagine it to be. But 
we may safely rest, that the contrary is proved by a host of evi- 
dences. 
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Besides what happens to blind men on receiving their sight ; 
and the known exercise of our judgment in ordinary cases of per- 
ception; it is admitted, by the Theorists herein opposed, that no 
single sensation could ever afford us any notion of its external 
cause; and therefore it must be admitted, that a million of sensa- 
tions (without any exercise of reason) would furnish no more 
knowledge of their causes, than one sensation.—But our earliest 
impulses, as well as subsequent ones, strongly excite the exercise 
of intellect :—and the changes we suffer,—the cross evidence of the 
different senses, —and, above all, the observed motions of things, 
lead us first to judge,—and then to judge quickly,—that their 
causes are external.—Thus, before infancy is past, we become 
such adepts at knowing things by intellect, upon sensation, that 
the sensual perception of figure—and the added intellectual concep- 
tion of externality—become identified, in feeling, as one simple 
fact: And it is only by referring to other facts, wherein percep- 
tion of figure stands alone, that we can demonstrate the contrary, 
and prove beyond dispute, that there is no necessary connexion 
between perceived figures and conceptions of externalty :—far less 
is the perceived figure, iself, the external thing. 

What a noble view of the Mind does this consideration afford 
us?—Those, in general, who have rated man at the highest, have 
been content to claim for intellect its own internal world; and 
have thought it much to maintain, that perception of moral 
truth is by reason, and not by sense.—But the great and glorious 
truth is, that not only moral truth, but physical truth also—Or 
the discovery and intercourse of the external world, is part of the 
province of intellect —Seventy years of successive sensations (with- 
out reasou) would leave us as ignorant of these, as it found us. 

Nothing can be more fatal, than this, to the Hypothesis which 
resolves all our knowledge into sensation: but, at the same time, 
nothing can be more fatal to the doctrine of instinctive perception.— 
Now, being habitually engaged in such inquiries, I feel a responsi- 
bility to point at such facts as must be allowed to be plain and 
demonstrative evidences of the distinct operation, and general pro- 
vince, of intellect, in perceiving the things which surround us. 

In the next section we will enter upon the process itself; but 
previously to this, I must beg to observe, as explanatory of my 
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ultimate view, that I have in the “ Essay on Consciousness” offered 
arguments, which I humbly trust are conclusive, that the brain 
cannot for a moment be supposed either to perform the functions 
of mind, or even any thing like those functions which Dr. Hartley 
has ingeniously attributed to it, as mental operations. -1 have in- 
deed, in the same Essay, offered a very different conjecture; and 
whatever is its complexion, | hope it is at least satisfactory against 
the supposition of a cerebral percipient.—I confess farther, though 
it is great presumption, that I am even willing to hope its general 
principle may be found the natural barrier against the doctrine of 
materialism: a hope which absorbs my care as to any particular 
faults it may appear to have, in the eyes of those who may honor 
it with their criticism. 

1 consider the evidences of a dis/inct mind to be so various, and 
‘satisfactory, that they must remove every doubt if we but advance 
to examine them in the only way that sound sense, or philosophy, 
can allow; stead of shrinking for fear that truth may conduct us 
to the enemy’s post. But one thing is certain, that if we do thus 
shrink, say what else we can, the doctrine of materialism will 
advance: and any other doctrine, which does but shut our eyes 
upon the danger, will not prevent its progress. 

That men will at once abandon opinions in which they have 
long been confirmed, is not in ordinary to be expected ; but they 
must yield when they themselves refute them: and let it not here 
be forgot, that besides the proofs now about to be brought, the 
foregoing sections have pointed out so very conspicuous a counter 
evidence in the doctrine of total non-resemblance as admits no , 
relief, but amounts to a complete suicide ; and which, without any 
other evidence, would decide the question. 1, of course, think no 
evidence against Dr. Reid’s theory can be thought more strong 
than his own : but such is the magnitude of the subject, that num- 
ber, and variety, of evidences must still be deeply interesting. 
Hence we proceed. 
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Prov. II. We perceive superficial figure strictly with 
the sensation that betrays it ; and to it we habitually 
add, a wrong belief that it is external. 


Perhaps the most important question in philosophy is,—how 
we get the knowledge of extension and figure, simply considered. 

It is sufficiently known, that what has been called the common 
theory of perception, which, under varieties, was generally main- 
tained from the early ages down to that of Bishop Berkeley, sup- 
posed that the figures we perceive by sense, are some sort of inter- 
mediate beings, existing and operating between the mind and ex- 
ternal bodies. This scheme, therefore, left the existence of erter- 
nal bodies at best but conjectural, and open to objection.—It is 
also known that Berkeley having, in his own conception, confound- 
ed perceived figure with the sensation that betrays it to us, there- 
fore deemed all figures mere ideal things; and thus insisted on 
the non-existence of an extended world.—The philosopher Hume, 
equally confounding forms with feelings, went on, with a charac- 
teristic acuteness, and independence in thinking, to show, that the 
principles maintained by both Berkeley and himself, lead to the 
annihilation of minds, as well as of bodies. —Thus, through all re- 
corded time, mankind have had no better philosophical ground to 
rest upon, than what is built upon doubt. 

To Dr. Reid the world stands indebted, for having attacked the 
fabric of Berkeleian errors, in asserting the difference between feel- 
ings and the forms they betray to us.—In so doing, he exploded 
the only ground upon which the dismal conclusions of both Berke- 
ley and Hume are built, and restored to us our wonted state of 
doubt : but it is freely confessed, that he has left the existence of 
the external world, as it always was, open to the cavils of scepti- 
cism.—It will, doubtless, appear very presumptuous to say, that 
more might have been done; but at all risks | am compelled to 
think, that he turned off at the next step to a mighty truth ; which, 
also, I suppose nothing could have hid from him, except that 
previous bias which prevented his discerning, that perception of 
extension is a primary fact. 
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Two vast differences exist, between the theory of perception 
advanced by Dr. Reid, and that which I labor to set forth.— First, 
That he held perception of figure, to be perception of an external 
separate thing —Secondly, That he held external things to be per- 
ceived by instinct upon sensation ;—and so denied one grand pro- 
vince of the exercise of intellect. It is now time to state the 
process, itself, of perception, after the manner apprehended by each 
party ; and this perhaps may be, by some, better understood from 
@ particular instance, than in a general proposition. 

First—according to Dr, Reid—When we perceive (let us say) a 
green gooseberry, its “external quality, color,” occasions a sen- 
sation, or “ the appearance of this color in the mind,” without ex- 
tension or figure of this appearance: and this is followed by “ in- 
stinctive” perception, of —both fgure—and its externality. 

Here I merely notice the inconsistency, in a teacher of non-re- 
semblance, (after calling “color a quality of body,”) in making 
sensations of colour “ appearances in the mind, of this quality of 
body.” But as, to balance this, he makes appearances non-extend- 
ed ;—and without one “ resembling feature” of the quality of which 
they are “ apparitions ;” who can clear such a tissue of contradic- 
tion? Unextended appearances, (which, also, are “ apparitions” of 
extended qualities) recoil with such force, upon those who adopt 
them, as to furnish a signal example to the ablest, who dispute 
nature's fact of the extension of culor in the mind.—See Reid’s 
“ Inquiry,” chap. 6. 

I have been very desirous to state, as far as possible, the words 
which convey the substance of this Hypothesis; which I could not 
explain by offering any one passage of the author, so as to exhibit 
the statements which his whole doctrine expressly coutains, and the 
consequences which it involves.—It will be rigidly scrutinised, and 
it is impossible I should intend to strain the import. 

Next—On my part,—We no more know external things by sense 
and instinct, than mathematics by sense and instinct. 

When I perceive a green gooseberry, I suffer a sensation of green, 
extended over a plane circle, it being a necessary substratum with- 
out which this sensation of green could not exist in my mind :— 
But I have learned, from what happens to blind men on receiving 
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their sight, that this appearance of a green circle could never, 
of itself, afford me any conception of an external cause or thing. 
Nevertheless it is true, that repeated contemplations of changes, 
have led, and have habituated me, to refer daily sensations to 
external causes; so that, now, whenever I perceive such green 
figure, 1 add to, it, the conception of externality, solidity, Sc.: 
and so (without feeling any complexness of fact) make out what 1s 
called the perception of a gooseberry. But in this case, what ts 


felt, is no evidence whether the fact of perception of figure, is a 


different process from the added conception ot externality. Itis 
from other facts, only, that we are to learn it. In proof of this, 
when an illiterate back-gammon player throws sixes, he conceives 
sixes as instantaneously as he perceives mere figure itself, and 
would stare to be told of an exercise of intellect : but, it is cer- 
tain that, after the sensation with figure, he has conceived the 
number of twice siz,—and super-added the conception of their 
equality. \t therefore is not present feeltng, but analysis, that 
is to decide this graud question ; and it is decided, for the pro- 
cess 2s analyzed, and proved complex. 

It depends wholly on the exercise of intellect, wpon collateral 
and remembered circumstances, whether any sensation shall be 
followed by a conception of an external thing like that perceived. 
—A sick man in the dark suffers figures, which he well judges to 
have no external cause like what is perceived; he therefore per- 
ceives nothing without him: but a man in a delirium judges other- 
wise; for he connects such figures with an erroneous conception 
of their externality. A real circle is perceived from revolutions 
of an ignited stick; but we then conceive no external circle. 

Again, Suppose we confidently perceive two soldiers on guard, 
but upon approaching them it proves, that ove only is a real man, 
and the other but a reflection, from a mirror placed to deceive.— 
Ilere it is evident that, at first, we properly perceived no more of 
ene figure than of the other, that is to say only superficial figure ; 
and in this we neither were nor could be deceived: but one of 
the things in question is a real external body, and the other, 
{agreeably with Dr. Reid himself,) is “ only the appearance in 
the mind, of the colors” of a man; it having no external ex- 
istence. {It becomes clear, that to both perceived figures we have 
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added a conception of externality, and trine dimension; which 
conception was produced by reflecting reason, that led us to ex- 
pect two real men. Had it been the result of gifted instinct, 
Nature’s law would not have perceived true in one cause, and false 
im the other. 

All external perception is notoriously a game of hazard, or 
result of reasoning upen circumstances:—While, certainly, no 
appearance of figure leads a sane man to perceive any external 
thing, unless he has collateral evidence which helps him to judge, 
that the figure has an external cause—which he knows is noi 
always the case. 


It is very important to remark here, that my great present aim 
is to show,—that heretofore there has obtained, a denial of some 
evisting facts—a confusion of others—and a consequent errone- 
ous conclusion, in some one branch of every theory here brought 
into consideration :—And, that it is necessary these be discerned, 
and acknowledged, before the Philosophy of the Mind can ad- 
vance. Many of those who hold with Locke and Berkeley (as I 
do) that we perceive figure with sensation, yet err, in supposing, 
also, that we perceive external things with sensation. And here 
it is surprising that even Dr. Reid has so far countenanced this 
party, as to deny intellect its vast province of perceiving the ex- 
ternal world. 

Those, on the other hand, who assert against Reid (as I do) 
that external perception is from reasoning; unfortunately add a 
related error, in supposing that perception of figure is from rea- 
soning : and thus side with Dr. Reid, that al/ perceived figures 
are the external things of the world. Yet here the inconsistency 
of these two schools is manifest; for, while such theorists make 
Jigure itself perceived by reason,—Dr. Reid ascribes it to instinct, 
which last makes it guite a different process of the mind. 

It becomes of the highest consequence to notice, and unravel, 
this confusion; and to show,—That nature has permitted us to 
discover—(and philosophy must therefore adopt) the perception 
of tigure alone,—different from,—independent of —-and often ex- 
isting without,—any perception, or conception, of any external 
thing. 











































Prop. III. 


It may be proper to begin this section by reminding the reader, 
that the theory of Dr. Reid agrees with me, against Berkeley, 
that the forms we perceive are really extended.—This being so, 
the grand question here is, whether these forms are the identical 
bodies of external things, such as houses, trees, men,—microscopie 
animals,—meteors,—and sturs? Now, though I consider this 
very sufficiently answered in the negative, by various arguments 


in the essay 


here, for a moment suppose it otherwise, agreeably with Dr. 
Reid ; and then submit this supposition to any Berkeleian, for his 


objections. 


dently ask—what, and where, are those similar figures which we 
perceive in dreams, in memory, and in imagination— at all which 
times we are not impressed by any external things like to the 
figures so perceived? Here if the Reideian chuse to answer, 
that though the forms daily perceived, are really extended; yet 
those perceived in dreams, and memory, are merely ideal figures 


(creatures of 


Berkeleian laugh outright, at an assertion so purely arbitrary and 


inconsistent ? 


“ appearance of color,” and ‘every remembrance of such appear- 
ance, isa feeling with some figure :—and, if the very nature of 
figure is different from feeling (as both Dr. Reid and [ maintain 
it is) is it not the height of absurdity to suppose one set of figures 
really extended, and another set nothing but feelings without any 
extension? Farther, if we are deceived in dreams, by perceiving 
gures that are not*really extended, why may not figure be equally 
a cheat throughout the day, as Berkeley says it is? It becomes 
undeniable, that if any perceived figure is really extended, adi per- 
ceived or conceived figures must be the like. 
Now, while figures in dreams, and in memory, utterly over-~ 
throw Reid’s doctrine, (that perceived figures are separate exter- 


nal bodies) 


make against that which is herein advanced; for 1 find all per- 
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If any perceived Figure is really extended, 
all perceived Figures must be. 


to which this serves as a supplement, yet we will, 


In such case, I think, the Berkeleian would confi- 


the mind, and therefore non-extended,) will not the 


Consciousness never deceives,—and both every 


they do not at all support the Berkeleian theory, or 
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ceived superficial figures (those known with sensations,—those of 
memory, of imagination, and of dreams) all really extended. 
That is to say, they are forms agitated upon the exterior surface 
of the percipient itself. It is subsequent to the perception of 
JSigures, that we judge their causes to be external, and of trine 
dimension; which judgments of erternality and depth, we give 
as well to our dreams, and imaginatious, when such things do not 
impress from without, as to our sensations, when things do. It 
becomes demonstrated here that perception of an external thing 
does not depend upon, nor demand, the real existence of any 
such external thing; but upon a perception of figure in the mind, 
and a judgment of reason formed upon it. As a farther proof of 
this, even during vigilance and attentive observation, we often 
perceive figures that have no external cause as confidently as we 
perceive those that have. The ignited point of a stick, moved 
with velocity, gives us perception of large circées, or other figures; 
while there is no reason to suppose these figures any other than 
“* appearances of color in the mind :” And yet 1 think Dr. Reid 
would assuredly have admitted, that the fiery circles ave really ex- 
tended. I cannot suppose these proofs can be desired more con- 
clusive. 


In the foregoing arguments I have confined the subject to per- 
ceptions from the sense of sight, as being the most comprehensive, 
and most practised sense. But it is proper to add, that, though 
it is generally thought otherwise, I consider the sense of touch in- 
capable (as well that of sight,) to perceive solid figure, primarily. 
In other words, the perception of trine dimension, is an acquired 
perception from touch, as well as from sight. First, It will be 
granted, that so/id figure cannot be perceived by any mode of 
touch, except wherein the body felt, is embraced; such as a ball, 
or a cube, enclosed by the hand. Now, I think, if a man grasp 
a cube from infancy to age, he never can make it out a cube. On 
the contrary, he must move his hand upon it, and feel the sides, 
one after another; in which process he will perceive only so many 
surfaces, related in certain positions; and these he must connect in 
his judgment, in the same way they stand connected in the cube 
itself. Here it is intellect only assures him that these superficies, 
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so related, enclose a cube. In grasping a ball it is more simply 
evident, that we perceive nothing but one continued superficies ; 
and it is the fore-knowledge of the form and powers of the hand 
leads us to judge, that this surface encloses a solid figure. 1 
think no figure is primarily perceived, that requires motion in the 
process. But, as we can intellectually connect all perceived super 
ficies, in similar angles, and bearings, to what exist in bodies 
themselves ; and can also create an endless variety for our amuse- 
ment, or information; there appears no utility in a primary im- 
mediate perception of solids by touch, any more than by sight; 
and such a gift from nature would rather dower, than elevate 
us: for, surely, itis more noble to perceive by intellect, than by 
sense. 

Upon the whole it is manifest, that by sensation the human 
mind can perceive nothing but superficial figure—and these may 
exist without any notion of an erternal cause. And all know- 
ledge of the external world is by intellect itself; that is, by the 
same genus of process by which we perceive moral truth, and 
mathematical truth. 





Prop. IV. Inspired Perception of Figure is no barrier 
against Berkeley's Idealism. 


The dogma of the mind’s inextension has operated with almost 
equal power, though with very different effects, upon different phi- 
losophers. It is an enchantment of that strength, that under it the 
soundest minds are made to adopt the most unheard of and incre- 
dible conclusions. ‘That it was the foundation of Berkeley’s ideal- 
ism I shall presently endeavour to make evident: and that it has 
been maiuly assisting to produce the almost equally extraordinary 
theory of Reid, | think is no less true. The last mentioned philo- 
sopher having professedly assumed this dogma, (though it is deep- 
ly to be regretted that proofs are not given to us) it followed, of 
course, that he could not possibly admit the general fact which 
appeared so unquestionable to the three acute geniuses of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, that perceived figure is conjoint with sensa- 
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tion. He therefore was obliged to suppose the only alternative 
that could, at one blow, exclude both the extension of the percipient, 
and the o/d theory of ideas, and accordingly maintained, that we do 
not perceive figure at all: but that after a sensation, which is after 
an impulse from an external thing, we are inspired with a notion 
of figure, &c. 

If this were indeed true, to call it perception of an external thing 
would still be most arbitrary ; since, at best, it is only perception of 
an inspired notion of figure, several changes of process subsequent 
to the impulse from the erternad thing itself; and, for aught we 
know, may be no more like the external figure, than light is hke 
darkness. ‘lo say the least, it is as roundabout, as humiliating, 
and as questionable an evidence of external existences, as can 
be supposed. 

Such perception certainly opposes no barrier against the idealism 
of Berkeley : for if we are only inspired with a notion of figure 
at the last link of a chain of processes, the first end of which is 
supposed to be at an external thing ; why might we not be inspired 
without the external thing, since inspiration means something from 
God as contradistinguished from process ?—The instrumentality 
of matter demands some process, and the idea of process excludes 
that of inspiration. 

Besides the consequence of inspiration, what could Dr. Reid 

have adopted, more radically Berkeleian, than to maintain that 
“« Apparitions of color” have no extension: and, yet, to have in 
another case taught that we have “ the visible appearance of 
figure and extension,” which, according to his general doctrine, 
must be truly incxtended ?@—This is the very marrow of Berkeley's 
doctrine, who insists that we perceive color, extension, and figure, 
in the mind ; yet, “ not by way of mode or attribute, but only by 
way of zdea.”* 


* Here it is proper to refer the reader to Reid’s “ Inquiry into the Mind,” 
Chap. 6. Sect. 4. for the following passages.—“ When a colored body is 
present, there is a certain apparition to the mind, which we have called the 
appearance of color.”—“ It is a kind of thought, and can only be an act of 
& percipient being.”—But, with Dr. Reid, an appearance seems any thing 
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To treat of “ the visible appearance of figure and extension,’ 
after maintaining that the ‘ appearance of color” is not extended, 
is a most complete oversight, or contradiction. This I think so 
conspicuously evident, that nothing can make it more so; and the 
hypothesis, here, both throws its rider and explodes itself. On the 
contrary side One thing is certain, namely, that we perceive thou- 
sands not only of colors, but of figures ulso, when no such external 
things are perceived, or even exist. It therefore appears wonderful 
that any one should attempt to deny, that perceived figures are con- 
joint with our ideas: while, together with this fact, we must always 
keep in view that consideration which, on account of its magni- 
tude, I here beg leave to repeat. 

The very and only foundation stone of Reid’s doctrine, against 
Berkeley, and against scepticism ; and which also is the foundation 
of my own view ; is, that the nature of figure is different from that 
of feeling. 1, indeed, maintain, and am prepared to show, that 
the two may exist conjoined ; but still, the one can never be the 
other : and if the very essence of figure be real extension, it is im- 
possible it can in any case put off its essence, and appear to us, in 
dreams, or in any mode of conception, with only an ideal essence. 
It therefore follows, that to admit the rea/ extension of figures per- 
ceived in ordinary, and, at the same time, to deny the real exten- 
sion of ideal figures, must be too ridiculous ever to be gravely pro- 
posed. What then can be the use of denying that “ the visible 
appearance of color, figure, aud extension,” is really extended ; 
since, if this were possible to suppose, it could not alter the remain- 
ing general fact, that figures are perceived when external things 
are not, 

It becomes evident that no hypothesis of perception, however 


but itself; for he maintains, “ an upparition” is an “ Act.”—An apparition 
has no extension. An appearance has not one feature of resemblance of 
that thing of which it is the apparition! !/—All this is wonderful enough 
when confined to color only ; but, it so happens, that in Sect. 3. he teaches 
us to distinguish “ the visible appearance of color, figure, and ertension ;” 
by which fortunate Japse to nature he admits (against his general doctrine) 
the great fact, that figure and extension have also their appearances, their 
“ apparitions to the mind.” 
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mysteriously conceived, can avoid the grand fact that figures are 
conjoined with our ideas. 


on ee 


Prop. V. Dr. Reid teaches one point of analogy 
between ideas and an external thing ; which justifies 
the present view. 


In demonstrating that perceived figure is conjoint with sensation, 
there is an acknowledgment of exe point of analogy between the 
two; which Dr. Reid mainly denies: but yet, 1 never suppose 
that the sensation itself is a mere image, copy, or pattern, of an 
external cause of perception. 1 do, after perception of figure by 
sense, intellectually infer the existence of an external cause, which 
I do not perceive ; and conclude, farther, that this cause resembles 
THE FIGURE I do perceive: but, I find a vast dissimilarity be- 
tween the perceived figure, and the sensation to which it is at- 
tached. 

This, also, appears to be the main doctrine of resemblance 
intended by Locke, however differently it may be understood. The 
great radical difference between his theory and the present view, 
arises from his occasionally employing the word idea, to convey 
a very different import from his best sense of it ; and, by that con- 
fusion, leaving it open to suppose, that he considered ideas to be 
intermediate loose beings, operating between the mind and erter- 
nal bodies: or, in other words, that he adopted the oLp ideal 
theory itself. This, if supposed, leaves neither any proof of the 
existence of bodies, nor indeed any evident use for their existence. 
But when, on the contrary, we admit the fact, that perceived figure 
is agitated upon the exterior of the percipient itself, no room 
remains for either doubt or deception, in concluding that the mind 
is necessarily extended: and, thereupon, appears the highest utility 
in the extension of bodies, as well as the most natural demand, for 
an agreement between their figures, and the perceived impressions 
they make on the percipient by the medium of our sensual 
organs. 
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Now, one point of analogy being freely admitted above, the 
only thing wanting is to show (contrary to a scholastic opinion,) 
that such analogy doves exist: and this will be done in the most 
satisfactory manner if, in addition to parallel cases, it be shown, 
that Dr. Reid himself has, upon a very sound principle, proved, 
that our tdeas do actually in one point resemble an external inert 
thing. 

First then,—The school of Reid will aliow, that we never per- 
ceive time except in conjunction with our sensations, or ideas: 
and yet it will agree, that sensations, or ideas, are essentially diffe- 
rent things from time. 

Secondly, — External body is never perceived except in conjunc- 
tion with space : and yet it will be granted, by that school, that 
body and space are essentially different. 

These two conspicuous paraélel instances of analogy are so 
undeniably applicable, that nothing farther need be said in illus- 
tration.— But, what must put an end to all difference in opinion 
herein, Dr. Reid himself, in his “ Essay on the Intel. Powers,” 
Ess. 3. Ch. 5. has very justly argued against Locke, (who supposed 
that we perceive no duration without a succession of ideas) that 
each one of our ideas is exiended in time: and, among other rea- 
sonings, he observes, “ Now, that one idea should seem to have 
no duration, and that a multiplication of that no duration should 
seem to have duration, appears to me as impossible as that the 
His 


reasoning here is just, but what follows? why, that as each of 





multiplication of nothing should produce something” 


such ideas measure duration, they are in one point a perfect re- 
semblance of an external and inert thing.—Dr. Reid probably 
did not see the fatal consequence to his general doctrine, of this 
broad fact ; but it is highly evident, that an idea which measures 
time, is as much a resemblance of time, as an idea which mea- 
sures exlension resembles extension. And it is no less obvious, 
that ¢ime is as much an external, unlike, and inert thing, as exten- 
sion can be supposed; while indeed we may strongly doubt whe- 
ther extension be not a quality, exclusively, of a sentient sub- 
stance. 

In this discussion I have no desire but that truth may be brought 
to light—I have viewed Dr, Reid’s statement with this desire 
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only; but am reduced to think, that no human genius can defend 
his general doctrine against this blow which his own acumen 
has assisted in giving it, letting alone all else that I have 
advanced. 


Prop. VI. Locke was virtually an Extensionist ;— 
Hume a@ professed one; and Berkeley no less, but only 
denied the reality of Extension. 


It is too obvious to require illustration, that Locke’s doctrine 
of ideas makes him an ertensionist in every thing but formal 
acknowledgment. And he even expresses it “ very hard to con- 
ceive any real being with a perfect negation of all manner 
of extension.” So strongly did he feel that, which respect for 
scholastic opinion prevented his decided/y adopting ; and his 
endeavour to avoid which, has led him into obscurity, inconsistency, 
and confusion. 

Mr. Hume, adhering in this case to fact only, without paying re- 
spect to any Hypothesis, decided that if the fact proved the Mind’s 
existence at all, it proved it extended. 

The real foundation of Berkeley's idealism is, evidently, the 
dogma of the Mind’s inextension, upon which he grafted the true 
principle held in common with Locke and Hume, that perceived Fi- 
gure is conjoint with sensation.—This fact of conjunction I have la- 
bored to prove by innumerable evidences; and, in adopting it, 
the Bishop might say (in one sense,) as he did, that perceived 
Figure is no-thing but a sensation or idea.—It then only remains, 
to ascertain the nature of this one thing, as to whether simple or 
compound. 

Now | think it may be presumed (especially as he held all 

* perception to be in his Mind only) that Berkeley never turned to 
inquire the nature of external causes, util after he had made up 
his Mind as to the nature of the effect within himself. And here, 
the strong conviction natural in all men would have satisfied him, 

that he was not more certain of his Seusations, than of the real 
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Exiensivn of the Figures they betray —But in this appeal to his 
own Mind he was met by a pre-established overwhelming dogma of 
its, “ INDIVisIBILITY;” and, yielding faith to it, rejected the 
plainest evidence of his senses, 


Here it may be shown, from a passage in the “ Principles of 
Human Knowledge,” that nothing else but the dogma ueed 
have forced its author to such conclusions. In Sect. 89 it is 
said, “‘ Thing or being is the most general name of all; it com- 
prehends under it two kinds entirely distinct and heterogeneous, 
and which have nothing common but the name, to wit, spertts and 
ideas. ‘The former are active, indivisible substances ; the latter are 
inert, fleeting, dependent beings, which subsist not by themselves, 
but are supported by, or exist in, Minds or spiritual substances.” 

Now, if such a conjunction of opposites exists in Minds with 
Ideas, I ask, why may not Sensation as well exist conjoint with 
real Extension? This question, too, has the more force, if Ber- 
keley’s conclusion be adopted, that the external cause of Sensation 
is an intelligent Being: and this is strengthened by the conclusion 
of Newton, Clark, and others, that the infinite Mind is infinitely 
and properly extended.—l\ think it becomes manifest that the author 
of idealism annihilated all sorts of rea/ Extension, not on the evi- 
dence of facts in perception, but by most unjustly subjecting the 
facts, to that dogma whose power has so extensively appeared in 
this inquiry. 

Whether external body be inert, or the contrary, has not been a 
direct object in this inquiry.—It was vastly more important to 
ascertain what is within our reach, that is, to have shown that 
upon either hypothesis there appears no reason why ideas and 
Minds may not be extended ; and this, I trust, is fully established. 
Yet, making the supposition that the external cause of Sen- 
sation is an intelligent Being, (as several Philosophers have sup- 
posed,) it here becomes proper to point out a farther vast differ- 
ence between the Scheme of Berkeley and the present View, over 
and above the difference concerning real Extension. The doc- 
trine of idealism rigid/y demands, that the Deity must have, 
“ Similar Sensations and ideas.” to those we have : and | think this 
unavoidably involves Pains, Appetites, Passions, limited Judg- 
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ments, Fallacy, and Folly itself; the bare mention of which is 
equally impious and absurd. But, contrary to this, my view of 
the subject leaves it open, to suppose the Extended Substance of 
the Omnipresent Being to operate, upon finite extended Minds, by 
constant laws, or ordered phenomena ; which, owing to their in- 
variable order, we mistake for the instrumentality of some inert 





Thing. This avoids the shocking supposition that the “ thoughts 
of God” are like the “ thoughts of man.” It also avoids the diffi- 
culty concerning the Creation of Matter. And it appears not in- 
compatible with the latest hypothesis of Matter itself, resulting 
from the strong presumption of its ¢otal insolidity. Whether or 
not this view be real, it at least appears grandly simple; while it is, 
doubtless, a noble conception that nothing is created but what can 
both adore the power, and feel the goodness, of the Creator. It 
is, therefore, perhaps, a most rational conjecture that, with allow- 
auce for finite Minds, God is substantially every where. 





Prop. VII. Reid’s Objection Concerning a Double Ob- 
ject of Perception is not Founded on Experience. 


There is an objection against Locke’s doctrine, upon which 
Dr. Reid has laid much stress, that if we perceive nothing but 
our ideas, and yet refer to external Objects, we must have a double, 
or a confused, object of perception.—This objection, | freely con- 
fess, must operate equally against Figures agitated upon the Perci- 
pient; but I think it is an argument not drawn from the particular 
fact in question, because the sure test of experience very extensively 
contradicts it. 

If a man were in the habit of sitting surrounded by a loose Cur- 
tain, and if different sorts of things were frequently thrust against 
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him on all sides, from without, it is plain he could not perceive those 
things themselves, even in that sense of the term themselves that is 
understood by the vulgar; but he would nevertheless be confident 
that he perceives Things beyond the Curtain. We would press the 
Curtain against them, and consider, as his Object, their Extension 
and figure ; their consistence, hard or soft; and their Motions; 
which he would distinguish as of living and of dead Objects. All 
this, I say, he would certainly do, and never think the Curtain his 
Object, though it certainly is the only thing he can touch.—This is 
no hypothesis, but a fact well known to many persons; and a 
familiar fact ot the same nature is known to every one, though 
marked by none. Thus we often think we perceive our acguain- 
tance, when in fact all that we do perceive is their clothes. We ad- 
mire a fine person whose face is unseen; and never consider that 
we perceive only the dress which actually hides the Object of our 


thoughts. Such is the effect of invariable habit that even a 





Philosopher may never notice this fallacy with regard to mere 
dress ; but in such cases as I first alluded to, the thing more easily 
admits detection. 

Simple as the above described fact may appear, I think it much 
resembles the process of what is scientifically called perception of 
an external Object.—Our sensual organs are so many sorts of 
Curtain: the retina of the eye, for instance, is one; and, by its 
agitation transmitted to the Percipient, we perceive Figures, which 
Intellect refers to Things beyond. Here there is, with the Vulgar, 
a fallacy ; but neither a double Object, nor any inconvenience. 

The ordinary procedure of a man behind a loose Curtain, I 
think, throws strong light upon the manner in which we first come 
torefer our Sensations to external causes.— Extension is perceived 
by an infant, several times before externality is inferred :—But 
the energy, the order, the independence on our will, and the corres- 
pondence, of Sensations soon lead it to look beyond itself for their 
causes. Andhereit becomes no wonder that an infant should con- 
found the Figure it perceives, with the external cause it supposes ; 
when a Philosopher (while knowing to the contrary) takes a coat 
which he does perceive, for a man beyond it which he does not per- 
ceive; and wholly blind to the garment, thinks the hidden man his 
ouly object. 
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Dr. Reid has well shown us how we neglect slight Sensations, in 
attending to the Figures perceived with them.— Now, what | here 
wish to show is,—that when an Object of mere Intellect, is more in- 
teresting than the Object of Sense which leads us to it, then we neg- 
lect not only the Sensation that betrays Figure but also the Figure 
immediately betrayed; and the Mind is bent wholly upon a Thing 
beyond. ‘This I have clearly shown in regard of our own species : 
and the same holds of any inanimate Thing usvally under a cover 
—Such as a Book It is this same Principle, also, (though a 
different mode) that prevails so extensively in visual perception of 
Objects of three dimensions. For instance, in beholding a Sphere 
we by Sense perceive nothing buta round Surface variously culor- 
ed; but, utterly blind to this Figure and Colors, our Intellect 
(governed by collateral circumstances) sees a solid Globe of one 
uniform Color. 

The vast province of Intellect in external perception, is highly 
evident both herein and throughout. 


Infinite is the Importance of the two General Facts 
Demonstrated in the Foregoing Propositions. 

First— That we perceive Figure by Sense. 

SeconpLy—That we perceive External Things by 
Intellect. : 


The extended E.vistence of Minds, is made certain by 
the first of these facts: And the dignity of our nature is 
evinced in the last. 


Here then I rest, upon a basis which (if the fact be proved) can 
never be shaken. Upon this foundation, and aided by a series of ob- 
served facts, I have ventured a supposition of the Mind’s distinct 
Existence and Operation ; which is fully developed in the Second 
Edition of the “ Essay on Consciousness.” The scheme offered in 
that essay is radically opposed to the Cerebral Theory of Dr. Hart- 
ley, and appeals to the consideration of all who in any degree favor 
his Theory. The extreme presumption of this hazard I must be 
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supposcd to feel; but the peril is mine only—What I think may 
be gained is the happiness of mankind: and what can be lost, is 
but the hope of fame to one who never had opportunity. 

Here it may be permitted to add, that (wholly independent of the 
Spherule Hypothesis) the Essay.on Consciousness contains an out- 
line of mental Phenomena, which has the solitary claim of being a 
study fiom Nature. ‘The originality of it will not be denied— 
and it may not be too presumptuous to hope that it contains some 
new facts, not wholly unworthy of being added to the common 
stock.—Its author, fortunate in the truest kind of independence, has 
nothing to care except for the subject’s sake : but, for that, as the 
fouudation on which he has built such hopes, he would certainly be 
gratified in the support, or approbation, of all who may think as he 
does. 





FINAL DECISIVE CONSIDERATION. 


THE very narrow limit I had prescribed to myself for the fore- 
going Essay, has excluded various considerations ; but there is one so 
highly important, that I must advert to it here, because it so com- 
pletely explodes the last position upon which the opposed doctrine 
can hinge. 

Besides the two assumptions already objected to, Dr. Reid, in his 
“ Inquiry,” Chap. 6. Sect. 8, asserts, that if the Eye were “so con- 
stituted, that rays coming from any one point of the object, were not 
collected in one point of the retina, but diffused over the whole,”— 
“it would give no perception of figure or extension, but merely of 
color.” — 

This, at best, is only arguing against what sight is not: but even 
so, I am astonished that he advanced this as favorable to his cause. 
—In the outset his very terms refute him: for what is “ diffusion of 
rays over the whole retina,” but extension ?—But, what is more, he 
presently gualifies his meaning to be, “the figure and magnitude of 
objects.” Now this totally changes the position from “figure or 
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extension,” simply expressed: and, in abandoning his first assertion 
his cause is lost, with all that hangs upon it. 

The qualified position perfectly agrees with my own; that we thus 
perceive “‘ diffusion” (extension) from rays reflected by an external 
object, which diffusion hides the external object itself—But Dr. 
Reid limits this fact, to such cases only ; while I maintain that it is 
UNIVERSAL,—AIll vision must be through some medium; and 
a “cataract” is one. But even the best eye must perceive any un- 
changed object, (from the same spot) under millious of various shapes 
and sizes ; if beheld through as many various mediums: And here, it 
would be as monstrous to say, that we perceive the unchanged object 
itself, thus often changed; as to pretend, that we perceive no figure 
when it differs from the object— 

To illustrate this,—the hairs of a paintbrush, hounded, at one end 
into @ circle, may represent any circular external object, reflecting 
rays of light: And if we apply the other end against a wall, it may 
be pressed into an infinity of shapes, and sizes ; but, all this time the 
bound end wiil still remain a circle. Here it is obvious, that none of 
those figures is either the bound circle, or so much as like to it ; and, 
even, if we guide the loose end into a circle, it can only resemble the 
bound circle; but cannot be that cirele itself. 

Thus all perceived figures get their shapes, and sizes, (i. e. 
their existence) from a medium ; and never immediately from external 
objects: far less can they be external objects themselves. 

The grand error that I here oppose, seems to arise from confound- 
ing the science of relations of extension, with its mere perception ; 
and thence concluding, that we cannot perceive it, in cases wherein we 
cannot reason upon it. But in the “ Essay on Consciousness ” I have 
argued, that no one perception of extension, or of Color itself, 
could enable a man to reason upon either.—Let any one look through 
a piece of skin that admits light, without the proper figures of exter- 
nal objects, and he will! be satisfied, that if he had never perceived 
any other thing, this must leave him in deplorable ignorance: but 
yet, that his field of vision is extended, as surely as it ever can be ; 
Or, that his percipient must, in such case, be sensible at more places 
than one.—Now, this last is the fact so mightily important to philo- 
sophy; and, it being thus highly evident, it matters not at all though 
tle perceiver be so ignerant, as not to know farther what he does 
perceive.—We are assured that an idiot feels pain, which he can make 
no more of; and can we possibly doubt that he perceives extension, 
even if we could prove he understands nothing farther from it? 
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In no case do we perceive more “‘ merely color,” than from various 
pressures upon different parts of the eye. In such experiments I 
vividly perceive circles, curves, and various other figures: and, since 
these are undoubted sensations, without any external object, if any 
man choose to say, they do not betray shapes, sizes, and differences ; 
I think it perfectly indifferent what else he may adopt. In the 
sense of touch itself, the opposed doctrine is equally refuted : for all 
internal bodily pains resemble effects of some mechanical process ; and 
many of them are felt, by the sufferer, as arising from external con- 
tacts. Thus touch makes us often perceive extension, without any 
external object. 

The following simple experiments are evidences of a different kind ; 
but also highly decisive. If we place the eye within three inches of 
a smooth wall, and look round for figure, we shall perceive one ; and, 
that it is not any figure of the wall, but only a part of our own face, 
round the eye.—In like manner, if we press a leg, or an arm, against 
the wall, we shall perceive vague figure, which is not of the wall, 
but of our own limb. Now it is self-evident, that whatever thing 
it is whose figure we perceive; it is that same thing whose extension 
is perceived: but, in both the above cases, it is merely so much of 
our own organ as is acted upon, between the external object and our 
percipient, that we iruly perceive-——Here, to prevent cavilling, I 
observe, that the eye and the arm are, indeed, external objects to 
each other ; but the experiments supposed, are not of this RECIPRO- 
cAL kind ; for here, the eye and the arm, each, reports its own fact ; 
and if the eye ball projected a little, round the pupil, it is evident, 
we should perceive it strictly ; and no figure of our face beyond it. 

These experiments apply to all proper perceptions of figure or 
extension: for, we never perceive any thing except superficial impres- 
sions on the mind itself.—Some of these mental impressions have 
external causes; and others, we know, have not :—while, of those 
Figures which have, some are in like superficial proportions to their 
external causes ; and others are distorted or unlike.—In this last case 
INTELLECT must consult experience, or the cross evidence of our 
other senses, to learn the true figure,—or, even, judge the existence, 
—of the external cause: and thus it is INTELLECT (and neither 
sense, nor instinct) that perceives (properly conceives) external 
objects. 

In fine—Thousands of various figures without external objects, 
(perceived during both sleep, and vigilance, and as well by the impro- 
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per, as the proper eye,) do loudly and utterly explode the assumption, 
that we can perceive ‘merely color without figure or extension ;” 
and I confidently rest, that the evidence is beyond all gainsay :—but 
it remains for any authority to show whereon it still holds, that we 
perceive “‘ external objects themselves.” 

NOW, ELSE, IT IS AN IMPREGNABLE FACT, OF PRO- 
DIGIOUS MAGNITUDE, THAT WE ARE EXTENDED 
THINGS ;—AND, THOSE THINGS WHICH IMPRESS US 
ARE LIKEWISE EXTENDED.—Let men, therefore, turn from a 
fruitless waste of learning, in denying a truth so irresistible; and 
advance rationally to explode the dismal error of adopting a cerebral 
mind merely organic. The evidences for a distinct mind are many, 
and mighty ; while those for its extension, are higher than any de- 
monstration. Upon this I have grounded the conjecture of a spherule 
percipient, which operates by. an undulating surface; treated in 
that essay to which I have already referred, as my principal effort to open 
a most desirable prospect. 


. 


PARAMOUNT PROOF OF THE NATURE OF 
PERCEIVED FIGURE. 


THE matter treated in the two last pages was printed some months 
ago; and has since become more interesting on account of that im- 
portant case mentioned in my preface. If that case is supposed to 
uphold Reid’s doctrine, that it is possible to know color, without 
perception of extension at all, 1 confidently pronounce it absurd ; 
and here appeal to my last argument. 1 have no room to enlarge, 
but must pass on to evidence. of a very different character from all the 
foregoing. 

First let me observe, that all existing theories of perception have 
one great fault, in not describing, precisely, the relations between 
perceived figure and its sensation. The hitherto insuperable difficulty 
of this, is evident in the controversy of Reid with Berkeley. 

Berkeley's great assumption is, that visible extension, and figure, are 
mere sensations inextended in the mind : while Reid affirms they are not 
sensations and not in the mind; but really external, and extended. 
—Upon this difference I must say, that visible extension, and figure, 
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are certainly in the mind: and I farther agree with Berkeley, that 
every visible extension, within figure, is at least colored. Now I 
have, in another work, argued that the real extension of color is 
proved, ly the co-existence of several colors. But my object here is 
not field extension, but only figure; aud, if 1 am net mistaken, 
visible figure is not colored, but exists only in the prication of all 
color. If so, it is perceived in a way extremely different from the 
field of extension within it. 

Suppose we iéok at the moon, contrasted with blue sky: 1 ask 
how do we perceive what we call her apparent shape? The surface 
we perceive, truly is colored; and if the boundary line that gives 
the shupe be a sensation, it also must be colored: But evidently it 
has no color. In other words, her supposed figure is mot sensation, 
nor even is it colored like sensation. If we suppose the extreme verge 
of white to be the figure, this is a gross absurdity. since it is only 
part of the surface, and not the limit of the white: And the same 
objection holds if we take any rim of surface from the blue sky. 

Again, If we hold up a hair against the sky, it gives color, which 
has width: but this constitutes no figure, and the narrow hair is per- 
ceived only by aid of two widthless lines, without which it must 
spread infinitely bots ways. To enlarge the experiment, if instead of 
a hair we hold up a broad black ruler, either of its edges will seem 
joined with the sky: but the line of junction is neither black, nor 
blue: it has no width, and yet it is perfectly well defined. It is figure, 
but not sensation. 

But now a great question arises, to what does this widthless line 
belong? And here, if it belong to either the ruler, or the sky, it must 
appear colored, aud have width: but it plainly has neither, and 
therefore cannot be an external thing. Besides this argument, we are 
conscious that the line belongs to no one color exclusivety, but is 
common between the éwo sensations, and is the thing that makes two 
of them. Therefore wherever the two sensations co-exist, there also 
certainly is the line between. This fact is universal in all objects ; 
and it forms a definite characteristic difference between these two 
closely allied things, sensation of color, aud perceived figure. 

But it is farther highly important that there is also a well defined 
characteristic difference between perceived figure, and its correspond- 
ing external figure. For we kuow that every external body hasa 
Sigure exclusively its own: but, however prodigious it may sound, I 
assert that no visible object in all nature. (i.e. as perceived by us) has 
any figure exclusively its own. All visible figures are perceived only 
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by the addition af some field of extended color beyond them. A 
house, or a tree, may represent them all; and if we look at a tree, 
with a wall, or with the sky beyond it, we habitually think that the 
gure we see, is that of the tree exclusively. But, in truth, it no more 
belongs to the tree, than to the sky beyond. If it belong to 
the tree, it must appear green ; Or, if to the sky, it must appear sky 
color: but it appears neither. Therefore, though the sky be many 
miles beyond the tree, yet one line is common between both the per- 
ceived colors, and belongs exclusively to neither. To attempt to 
refute this with a microscepe would only illustrate its unalterable 
nature. 

Thus no visible object has any figure exclusively its own; for 
every two adjoining ones have but one line to serve both. Now this is 
quite a different character from that of external bodies, each of 
which has a figure exclusively its own; and thus it is demonstrated, 
that perceived figure is not external figure. Besides this argument, 
I must repeat, we are conscious that every two co-existing contrasted 
colors, are lined at their change ; and it is self-evident that where the 
sensations are, there also must be their change line. Thus, both 
external and internal evidence completely demonstrate my assumed 
position. - 

Visible figure, then, is not sensation, nor even colored like sensation: 
but it is a line really extended and mathematically void of with ; re- 
vealed to us by the junction of two contrasted sensations of color. 
It therefore appeals, (as 1 have always asserted) to consciousness, in a 
peculiar way. Buta real line, though void of width, cannot be a line 
upon nothing. It must therefore have some substance, or rather seems 
itself substance ; and this substance is demonstrated to be THE SUB- 
STANCE OF SENSATION. Yet more, A perceived widthless 
line, by returning into itself, forms figures of TWO DIMENSIONS: 
therefore, the substance that sustains these must be extended in two 
dimensions, that is, it has SURFACE. 

Here I think we may rest upon evidences which appear neither to 
be disputed, nor traced farther: since (whatever be the character of 
external things) perceived figure must be what it is perceived to be ; 
there being no higher judge to reverse it. But, putting the peculiar 
character of visible figure out of the question, we may assert, as @ 
certain proof by itself, that the term VISIBLE FIGURE is nothing but 
another name for the ARRANGEMENT OF OUR CO-EXISTING 
VISUAL SENSATIONS. Colors give pleasure: but visible figure gives 
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far more, —Now to say that visible figure gives delight, is only to say 
that THE ARRANGEMENT Of our co-existing visual sensations gives 
delight. I think, no man will gainsay it. 

Finally, I submit whether this is not the evidence, to oppose to 
Berkelcy’s scheme, instead of taking up such a position as that of 
Dr. Reid, that the notion of perceived figure only FOLLOWS the 
sensation ; and that therefore the figure is the external tree, or moon, 
itself. But, had Reid recognised these evidences, in that instant the 
supposed inextension of the mind must have appeared to him exploded ; 
as it now is, I trust, for ever. 

It remains for others to judge, whether this amounts to that deside- 
ratum so long wanted to show how sensation consists with perceived 
figure ; and how perceived figure differs from erternal figure. 

The consequences of such a proof are immense, but the above 
sketch is too compressed even to do justice to the proof alone; and I 
have only to hope that the lovers of truth will afford it candid con- 
sideration in its present state. 
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SUBSTANCE OF A DISCOURSE, 


May, from his natural propensity, is an imitative being. 
A circumstance, which must at all times render it a mat- 
ter of primary importance with whom he associates, and in- 
to what connection he enters. Hence the conclusion is, 
that by an injudicious association, principles not less than 
manners are liable to be corrupted. A consideration which 
ought to lead to general caution: whilst to determine the 
application of such caution to the particular case or subject 
in question, should be the exclusive province of sound judg- 
ment and discretion. 

To associate for the prosecution of any cause, in which 
the interests of true religion are concerned, with persons 
professing religious principles essentially differing from our 
own, must at all times be aventurous experiment. For 
that zealous affection toa cause, which goesa great way 
towards misleading the best of men in their judgment, con- 
cerning those with whom they are engaged in the prose- 
cution of it, tends by degrees so to approximate the parties 
to each other, that those differences which, while principles 
remained unshaken, were thought to be irreconcileable, be- 
gin to be seen through a more favorable medium; till at 
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length they are not unfrequently regarded as matters of mere 
private opinion, on which sincere men of all descriptions 
may be allowed to think differently, without being subjected 
to the unwelcome imputation of thinking wrong. Hence it 
happens that those two generalizing systems, which have be- 
come the hackneyed theme of itinerant orators, and the in- 
censed idol’ of the passing day, are insensibly generating 
among us, under the prostituted name of Liberality, that 
looseness of sentiment, which bids fair in process of time, if 
not seasonably and powerfully counteracted, to remove the 
sound apostolical principles of the Church of this country 
from off that firm ground, on which they have stood from 
the days of the Reformation to the present time ; and to place 
them, as it were in their shipwrecked condition, on that 
troubled sea of popular opinion, which is in an almost 
continued state of agitation from every wind that blows. 
Whereas principles in religion, if sound, ought at all events 
to be maintained; whilst, if not so, they cannot be too 
readily discarded ; but principles can in no case be comi- 
promised, for then they must cease to be principles. 

It is not here meant to be asserted or implied, that honest 
and well-intentioned men may not preserve their principles 
under every circumstance of disadvantage to which they 
may be subjected; for some there ever have been, and 
doubtless still are, happily possessed of firmness of mind and 
penetration of judgment, sufficient to prevent their being led 
away from their established standard by any association, into 
which they may think it expedient to enter. But these, it is 
conceived, are rare cases. Whilst by far the most common 
case is that of those, who from the simplicity and integrity of 
their own character, being least disposed to suspect others of 
artifice or design, are on that account frequently betrayed into 
dangerous errors by that misplaced charity, which is seldom 
found to operate so strongly even on good men, as when 
they pass judgment on the proceedings of those, with 
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whom they happen to be engaged in the prosecution of one 
general cause. 

But exclusive of the preceding considerations, and ad- 
mitting that conscientious and well-principled Churchmen 
may feel themselves justified in risking a possible evil, for 
the sake of promoting what they consider to be an essential 
good ; still it is to be observed that good and well-inten- 
tioned men are concerned that their conduct, on particular 
occasions, should not only be right in heir own opinion, 
but that it should also appear so to be, in the opinion of 
those, who may be in a condition to be influenced by it. 
For every one, it is to be remembered, is more or less ac- 
countable both to God and Man for the evil of those con- 
sequences, to which they may have been, however inadver- 
tently, instrumental. And though this remark be inapplicable 
to those cases, which respect the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian Religion, on which every sound member of the Church, 
having formed for himself an opinion, must be expected to 
bear decided testimony to what he considers to be the truth, 
to what consequences soever such testimony may lead : still 
in a cause, to which equivocal circumstances are attached, 
and on which the judgment of some of the most religious 
and best-intentioned men has been found widely to differ, it 
is surely a subject for prudent consideration, to what con- 
clusions in the public mind a commitment in such a cause 
may eventually lead. And when, as members of the Church 
of Christ, we have been cautioned by an apostle against 
being ‘ unequally yoked together with unbelievers, ” we 
feel ourselves called upon to consider, how far the cause of 
genuine apostolical truth is likely to derive advantage from 
the association of its professors with those, some of whom 
at least are its open and declared enemies? And if no ad- 
vantage tothe cause of truth can be reasonably expected 
rom such an anomalous association, entered into for the pur- 
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pose of promoting, what in the imposing language of the day 
is called general religion, for the advancement of which 
plausible, though deceitful system of liberal comprehension, 
on what has been called the broad basis of Christianity ; 
Churchman and Dissenter, Heretic and Schismatic, Jew 
and Mahometan, may be laudably, though unequally, 
yoked togetlier ; if, I say, no advantage tothe cause of ge- 
nuine truth can reasonably be expected from such an as- 
sociation, the next point which presents itself to notice is, 
whether some essential, and probably irremediable disadvan- 
tage may not be derived from it, by leading the great mass 
of the uninformed community to conclude, that apostolical 
truth stands no longer on that settled ground on which it 
was placed by our venerable Reformers; and that as every 
sect appeals to the Bible for the standard of its religious 
creed, therefore every sect, (so far at least as the parties in 
question are qualified to judge) hasthe authority of that 
Bible for the creed which it promulgates ; and consequently 
that instead of the one only apostolical Church established 
in this country from the lips of whose priests, as au- 
thoritatively commissioned for the purpose, the people are 
directed to seek knowledge, there are as many churches as 
there are different meetings of associated religionists to be 
found among us. The obvious inference from this cir- 
cumstance in uninformed minds will be, that God has left 
every man at liberty to make his own church and his own 
religion ; or to make use of the absurd language of the 
day, ‘** that every man hasa right to worship God in his 
own way. ” 

The consequences eventually derivable from such a li- 
centious principle, I stop not to point out, because they can- 
not fail to present themselves to the mind of every con- 
siderate Christian ; for an exemplification of which, should 
such be required, he has but to appeal to the history of his 
own country. 
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From the preceding general remarks, the usefulness of 
which must at all times depend on the propriety of their 
application, but which the circumstances of the times in 
which we live seem to recommend to more immediate at- 
tention, I pass on to the subject which the present meeting 
brings more immediately before us. 

Assembled, as we professedly are on this occasion, to com- 
memorate the establishment of a connection in this place with 
that singularly excellent institution, which has long been 
judiciously employed in the great cause of Christianity, un- 
der the appropriate title of “‘ The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” it may be expected that we should 
have some reasons to produce for that marked predilection, 
to which, in our judgment, as members of the Church of 
England, we consider this society to be unquestionably 
entitled. And though it is not my design to institute 
an unfair comparison between that Society to which we 
are on principle attached, and that other Association of reli- 
gious persons for the same professed purpose, which carries 
with it the popular voice of the day ; much less to speak dis- 
respectfully of its members ; disdaining all such little modes 
of maintaining a good cause ; and though for reasons, strong 
to my own mind, I decline connection with this novel In- 
stitution ; still it is by no means my wish to provoke hos- 
tility with it. For on this occasion I consider myself as 
acting on the defensive ; being desirous only of maintaining 
the ground which I have taken by those reasons and argu- 
ments, which have long appeared, to my mind at least, de- 
cidedly conclusive. I stop only to observe, that these reasons 
and arguments are not addressed to Dissenters from the 
Church of England, who are acting consistently, and must 
with every candid mind be given credit for the undertaking 
in which they are engaged on this occasion; but they are 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of those members 
of that Church, who have thought it expedient to connect 
hemselves with Dissenters in the prosecution of an abject, 
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which they certainly may prosecute, in my judgment at least, 
with greater advantage to the cause of Christianity, as well 
as greater safety to the Establishment of their country un- 
fettered by such a connection. 

When then it is considered that extravagant pretensions 
have not been more generally made, than uncharitable cen- 
sures denounced by distinguished members of the Association 
in question, against those whose unhappiness it may be to 
differ from them in opinion, with respect to the best mode 
of promoting the same professed object, I should be want- 
ing to the cause in hand, did I not, however unequal I feel 
myself to the subject, attempt to say something in justi- 
fication’ of the part, which we, my brethren, have deliberately, 
and I trust, wisely taken. 

That man must indeed have been very inattentive to the 
progress of this very plausible, and on that account popular 
scheme, for bringing the whole world to the knowledge and 
obedience of Christ, who has not observed, and with no small 
degree of disapprobation, the Association, which has been 
entered into for this charitable purpose, profusely decorated 
by its sanguine advocates with scriptural phylacteries, to 
which its anomalous and equivocal character has no legitimate 
claim : whilst those who cannot see reason to persuade them- 
selves, that the result of the undertaking in question will be 
what sound members of the Church must wish, and 
on that account withhold their countenance from it, have, 
in unguarded moments, been indiscriminately represented as 
enemies to the cross of Christ, hinderers of his Gospel, and 
advocates for perpetuating among us (if such a thing were 
in these days possible) the darkness of popish ignorance, by 
withholding the circulation of that best of books, to the un- 
restrained and judicious use of which this nation has, under 
God, been indebted for that more than common degree of 
religious light, by which it has been distinguished beyond 
every other nation in the world. 
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To this calumny, for such it most undoubtedly must be 
in the sober judgment even of those by whom it has been 
inconsiderately adopted, it were a waste of time to return an 
answer. Indeed I feel more disposed to lament, that for 
the support of an apparently good cause, recourse should at 
any time be had to uncharitable means, than to dwell on the 
particular impropriety of them in the present instance. For 
certainly the Churchmen who are embarked in the same ship 
with many of those, by whom they have been inconsiderately 
traduced ; who acknowledge the same standard of apos- 
tolical truth with themselves ; and may therefore be presumed 
to be equally desirous with themselves to promote it ; who 
have, moreover, a countless number of them at least, been for 
a length of time actually employed, not only through the me- 
dium of that excellent Society to which they belong, but also 
as individuals, in profusely circulating that very book, which 
they are now represented as desirous to withhold ; must have 
become downright apostates from the great cause to which 
they are professedly pledged, to justify in any degree the lan- 
guage that has, indirectly at least, been applied to them on 
this occasion. 

But it is with pleasure that I quit this part of my subject, 
from an apprehension that, if more strongly urged, it might 
tend to generate, what is far from my design, unpleasant 
feelings in the minds of those, with whom onevery occasion, in 
which genuine Religion and the welfare of our Establishment 
are concerned, we could wish, as Churchmen, to be im perfect 
unison. 

Still it must be observed, however great the difference of 
opinion between those of the same household of faith on this 
occasion may be, censure on either side is much out of place; 
because each party, on the principle of that charity, which 
is a characteristic of the true Church, ought to be given cre- 
dit for the best motives; unless there should be just reason 
for suspecting the contrary. Indeed to mea plan for the 
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general propagation of Christianity in the world appears 
to be more particularly a subject for sound judgment and 
discretion. As it therefore remains to be determined by the 
chapter of events, on which side, in the case before us, the 
greatest portion of judgment and discretion has been dis. 
played, it ought not to give offence on either side, whilst it 
may tend to the advantage of both, that each party should 
freely give their reasons for the conduct which they have 
respectively adopted. 

Those who have felt themselves called upon by principle 
to act in strict concord with that excellent Society which 
hath long proved itself to be a faithful guardian of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the strongest bulwark of our Establishment, 
may have to say for themselves ; that their object on this oc- 
casion is to preserve the divine grace of Christion charity en- 
lire in all its branches. ‘That whilst they refrain from pro- 
nouncing harsh judgment on others, they may be permitted, 
without harsh judgment being passed on themselves, to act 
as consistent Churchmen ; remembering, that whilst Chris- 
tian charity teaches them “‘ to bear all things, to believe all 
things, and to hope all things it at the same time teaches 
them to “rejoice in the truth. ’’ Christian charity conse- 
quently does not manifest itself in giving indiscriminate 
countenance to religious persuasions of every description, 
thereby exhibiting a cold indifference toa subject of most 
essential consideration ; but it is manifested in a cordial, 
conscientious, and exclusive adherence to the revealed 
word of God, and to that one true faith, which was “ once 
delivered to the saints.” And they cannot persuade 
themselves, that as sound members of the Church, they 
ought to be given credit for that Christian charity which 
rgoiceth in the truth, but in proportion only as they exhibit 
an earnestness to adopt the means in their judgment best 
calculated to promote it. This then appears to be the point 
at issue ; the only point on which a difference of opinion 





between Churchmen equally zealous, it is presumed, for the 
promotion of genuine Christianity, can be supposed to exist. 
But whilst both parties, professing to have the same great 
object in view, are equally given credit for the best motives, 
each party pursues its object in a different way. Laying 
aside then every degree of prejudice, let it be coolly con- 
sidered in this important case, on which side the scale of 
unbiassed reason appears to turn. 

The Society to which we have the honor to belong, con- 
sidering that the Bible was never intended to teach itself, and 
that there ‘‘ were some things in it,” as the Apostle long 
since observed, “ hard tobe understood, which they that 
are unlearned and unstable wrest to their own destruction ;” 
has been constantly employed in providing and circulating 
those forms of sound doctrine and scriptural explanations, 
best calculated to put the ignorant in possession of the true 
sense of the revealed word ; and to guard them against the 
manifold errors of those who lie in wait to deceive, by point- 
ing out to them that old and sure way of the Lord, which 
leadeth to salvation. And in this judicious mode of pro- 
ceeding, the Society in question has, it must be allowed, the 
example both of the Apostles and of our Reformers for its 
sanction. Whilst that novel Association for a compre- 
hensively religious purpose, which carries with it the voice of 
present popularity, and of which, if words were things, 
every true Christian ought to be a member, has established 
its important undertaking on the principle, that the Bible is 
of itself sufficient to do the work for which it was intended ; 
and to suppose that it stands in need of collateral aid for the 


* At the first preaching of the Gospel a summary of fundamental 
truths was drawn up, and put into the hands of the new converts, before 
any canon of Scripture was settled. And the first attention of our 
judicious Reformers, as preparatory to the restoration of primitive 
Christianity in this country, was notoriously directed to the same 
important object. 
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purpose, is to charge God foolishly, by leading to the con- 
clusion that the means which He hath provided are inadequate 
to the end intended to be promoted. ‘To such a mode of 
reasoning, weak as it is, recourse has been had on the pre- 
sent occasion. Whereas surely there isa wide difference be- 
tween charging God with the inadequacy of his own means, 
and bearing testimony, as in humility we ought, to the cor- 
ruption of man’s fallen nature, and to that consequent obli- 
quity of will, and perverseness of understanding, which di- 
vine revelation hath never been able effectually to counteract ; 
and to which it has been owing, that the letter of the Bible 
has proved so insufficient to its graciously intended purpose. 
In fact, the Bible, though in itself fully competent, as the 
revealed word of God must be, to * accomplish what God 
pleases, and to prosper in the thing whereto God sends it ;”’ 
and consequently, when properly understood, to “ give 
wisdom unto the simple;” still the Bible does not neces- 
sarily make even the learned wise unto salvation. Of 
this humiliating truth the history of the Church has 
been furnishing continued proofs from the days of its 
first establishment down to the present time. To suppose 
then that every one who receives the sacred book be- 
comes acquainted with its contents, and established in its 
doctrines, is to suppose in the direct face of fact and experi- 
ence. The word of God, it is certain, must be uniform 
and consistent ; ‘‘ for God is not a man that he should lie, 
or the son of man that he should repent ; ”—consequently 
the truth of the Christian covenant must at all times, like 
its divine Author, be one and the same; whilst human 
opinions upon it, the offspring of fallibility, have been more 
or less in a continued state of variation and contradiction. 
To furnish a remedy against this greatest of all evils, an 
apostasy from the revealed truth, God in his wisdom never 
left his Church unprovided with duly authorized witnesses ; 
whose office it should be “ as approved workmen, rightly 
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to divide the word of truth, that they might be able by sound 
doctrine both to exhort and to convince gainsayers ;” on 
the consideration that the Church would at all times be 
encompassed ‘* by unruly and vain talkers, whose mouths 
must be stopped, who subvert whole houses, teaching things 
which they ought not.”” And the members of the Church 
of England are, I conceive, the first members of any truly 
apostolical Church, who have been led to think, that such 
a wise and gracious provision for the preservation of the 
true faith in the world, might, at any time, and under any 
circumstances, be safely dispensed with. 

In fact, the word and the ministry appear to be two col- 
lateral parts of the same divine provision for the salvation 
of fallen man. And if so, it should seem, that they were 
intended to act in proper connection with each other. Hence 
it will follow, that the error of the Romish Church, which 
depends for the most part on the ministry, whilst it with- 
holds the word ; and the error of some protestants who 
would circulate the word independant of the duly appointed 
ministry ; will perhaps tend equally to defeat the object 
which Divine Wisdom had in view in revealing the one and 
appointing the other ; by keeping the parties concerned in 
ignorance with respect to that true saving knowledge, 
which the word and ministry CoNJOINTLY were designed 
to promote. 

Whatever then may be imagined on the subject of reli- 
gion, (and imaginations on that subject have been infinite,) 
it will be ultimately found, that the mercy of God has not 
been more signally displayed in the act of salvation itself, 
than has his wisdom in the institution of the means that were 
tobe instrumental to its final accomplishment. On the ground 
then that “ God’s counsel shall stand,” every deviation 
from his plan for the salvation of his fallen creatures must 
be adopted at the incalculable risk of the parties concerned 
in it. 
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It must indeed be allowed, that a Society whose professed 
object it is “to produce an indefinite diffusion of that 
heavenly knowledge, which is alone adapted to make men 
wise, and good, and happy,” carries so much of interest on 
the face of it, as cannot fail to arrest the attention of every 
Christian mind. And when we are informed that nearly 
half a million’-of Bibles have been dispersed, and towards 
one hundred thousand pounds expended for the purpose, 
we wish to hope, that much good to the cause of Christia- 
nity has of late years been doing in the world through the 
medium of this benevolent undertaking. But whilst dispo- 
sed to give full credit to the parties concerned in its prose- 
cution, it is with regret that we feel ourselves constrained to 
think, that the comprehensive charity, and ostensible plausi- 
bility of the object professedly in view, have tended ina 
great measure to keep out of sight the essential defects of 
the plan set on foot for its promotion. The fallacy which 
has prevailed appears to be, that much in this case has been 
taken for granted, which remains to be proved; the estimate 
of the advantage derived to the cause of Christianity having 
been taken, not from any account of converts to the true 
faith really made, or congregations of sound professing 
Christians actually set on foot, (the old and approved 
method of conveying intelligence of this nature, and the 
only one by which this important point can be satisfactorily 
ascertained ;) but from the mere insulated circumstance of 
the quantity of Bibles dispersed. 

But this mode of estimating proceeds on the erroneous 
principle, that the /etter and spirit of the Bible are one and 
the same thing ; in other words, that between mere quoting, 
and rightly interpreting the language of Sacred Writ there 
is no essential difference. Whereas the history of our own 
country, (not to extend our remarks beyond it,) is abund- 


* See Sketch of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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antly sufficient to inform us; that the most pernicious de- 
signs, not less than the most pestilent heresies have been 
promoted by the former ; whilst common sense must tell 
us, that it is by the latter only, that the honor of God and 
the cause of true religion can be advanced in the world. 
And this, I conceive, constitutes with all sound Churchmen 
one chief objection to the society in question; that whilst its 
funds are profusely employed in dispersing the letter of the 
Scriptures, and the letier only ; no provision for teaching 
the essential principles of the one true faith contained in 
them, compatible with its originally established plan, can 
possibly be adopted. 

It has been said indeed, that the evil consequences to be 
apprehended from such an imperfect plan of circulating the 
revealed word, the Churchmen concerned in it have it in 
their power, in a degree at least, to counteract ; by accom- 
panying their Bibles with their own established formularies, 
and such explanatory publications as in their judgment are 
best calculated for the purpose. But such a mode of pro- 
ceeding is a direct departure from the fundamental rule of 
the Society, with which they have connected themselves. 
The question then seems to be, what advantage to the cause 
of truth, Churchmen can have im contemplation from such 
a connection, which will not, even in their own judgment, 
be more effectually secured by a Society peculiarly their 
own ; which, whilst it exacts from them, as the condition of 
their engagement, no concession of established principle, 
presents them at the same time with no evil consequences to 
be counteracted. Or to place this matter in another light ; 
as division among Churchmen can at no time tend to good ; 
particularly at a time, when the Church is beset with 
enemies on every side; it may be asked, what weight 
Churchmen have to throw into the scale, which can in any 
degree counterbalance the consequences to be apprehended 
from their becoming members of an association, the pro- 
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fessed object of which is to effect, what they, by judiciously 
concentrating their whole strength, have it in their own 
power to effect, not only in the most perfect way, but also 
to a much greater extent than, in consequence of their divi- 
ded means, they are now enabled to do. For the point for 
consideration in the present case is not, what it has been 
plausibly, though I think, sophéstically represented, and by 
which plausible and sophistical representation many well 
meaning persons have been hastily carried away ; that “ the 
circulation of the Bible will procure incalculable good, and 
cannot possibly do any harm;” but, whether that sacred 
book, which was intended to do the greatest good, as con- 
taining divine information essential to the most important 
interests of mankind, ought not to be circulated, in the way 
best calculated to promote its most gracious design. In a 
word, the question is not, whether or not good is to be 
done ; but whether that good ought not, in the judgment 
of Churchmen at least, to be done in what they consider to 
be the best and most approved way. There are however 
some respectable persons, and it is not my wish to keep back 
any circumstance that may be deemed favorable to the 
association in question, who appear to build much on its 
efficacy ‘ to lessen the political and religious evils of dis- 
sent ;”” and ‘to unite all denominations of Christians in a 
cause, where all may safely unite.” 

Could these positions be substantiated, it must be admitted, 
that amid the profusion of high-sounding declamation that 
has from time to time been lavished on this popular subject, 
something had been said that was justly entitled to conside- 
ration. Atthe same time it must be remarked, that there is 
perhaps no word, in its religious acceptation, which the 
modern vocabulary has more perverted than that of unity. 
In consequence of which, many, it is to be feared, have 


been hastily carried away by the inviting sound of this word 
No. IX. Pam. vou V. G 
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without stopping to ascertain its scriptural meaning. Unity 
among Christians, in its original and scriptural sense, implies 
an unity of sentiment on the great fundamental points of doc- 
trine and worship; it consists in Christians being of the 
same mind and of the same judgment in their. religious 
communications ; in their acknowledging ‘ one Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism.” It becomes necessary therefore, that 
this Scriptural unity should be clearly distinguished from 
that mere unity of action among brethren, for the promotion 
of even a professedly religious object: which compromises, 
if it does not set at nought the above important considera. 
tions ; and which must, in consequence, be attended with 
effects, the very opposite to those, which true Christian unity 
was intended to produce. When St. Paul said to the Co. 
rinthians: “ Be of one mind,”—he added, “ according to 
Christ Jesus.””—That is, according to God’s holy word.— 
** Peace,” (says St. Hilary,) “ is a goodly word ; and a fair 
thing Unity ; but who doubts this to be the only right 
peace of the Church, which is peace after Christ, according 
to his words.” ‘* Therefore,” (concludes the venerable 
Latimer, ) “let us set by Unity ; let us be given to love and 
charity ; but so that it may stand with godliness ; for peace 
ought not to be redeemed with loss of truth; that we would 
seek peace so much, that we should lose the truth of God’s 
word.”" 

Whilst then Iam yet to learn in what way the evils of 
dissent are likely to be lessened by an association of religion- 
ists of every denomination, for the purpose of dispersing the 
mere letter of the Bible, on the interpretation of which all 
parties concerned are supposed to retain their different 
opinions ; there exist at the same time strong doubts in my 


* Latimer’s Sermon, on Matt..v. 1—3. 
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mind, as to the safety of a connection between Churchmen 
and Dissenters established on such a principle. For should 
the conclusion drawn by the public mind from an associa- 
tion formed on this liberal principle be, what, it is to be-ap- 
prehended, must be the case; that the professed opinions of 
religionists of every denomination have the sanction of the 
same divine authority ; and thus religious teachers of every 
description, so far at least as doctrine is concerned, become 
placed upon the sane scripture level ; the consequence will 
be, that among the higher classes of the community a grow- 
ing indifference to religious opinions will gradually lead to a 
diminution of attachment to our Apostolical Church ; 
whilst, among the lower orders, separation from that 
Church will necessarily increase, in proportion to the exer- 
tions of those numerous sectarists, who are in these days in- 
defatigably employed in promoting it. At the same time, 
that unhappy division among brethren of the same houshold 
of faith, which the plausible association in question has pro- 
duced, must tend, in a great degree, to destroy that unity of 
sentiment and combination of professional energy, which 
can alone counteract the undermining process now carrying 
on against our envied establishment. So far then from lessen- 
ing the religious evils of dissent, to which political evils seldom 
fail to be ina greater or less degree attached, this boasted 
scheme of comprehension, the prevailing fashion of the day, 
appears to my mind, more likely to prove a powerful specific 
for the multiplication of heresies and schisms; the greatest 
evils under which Christianity has labored from the era of 
its establishment to the present time. The consequence of 
which must be, that whilst the great mass of the rising 
community are picking up their religion as it were, by 
chance; the unhappy division among members of the 
Church, whereby that collected strength, which might have 
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been successfully employed against the common enemy of ° 
our Sion, is injudiciously diverted to the prosecution of a 
plausible undertaking ; are circumstances which by degrees 
will produce the effect of superseding the established minis- 
try, and of degrading, so far at least as it may succeed 
among us, the Church of Christ into a creature of the 
human imagination, instead of preserving it in its dignified 
ascendancy, as the Institution of God. Whilst that mark- 
ed eagerness which has been generally manifested, by Dis- 
senters in particular, for the advancement of an undertak- 
ing, which evidently promotes their object, at the expence 
of the Establishment ; by allowing them to retain every thing 
they wish, at the same time that every thing is given up to 
them which they disapprove; (concession on this occasion 
being all on one side, and none on the other ;) when cou- 
pled with their known, unabated, and, it is to be feared, 
increasing ill-will to our Church, cannot, it should be 
thought, to the minds of Churchmen at least, present any 
very favorable prospect. And ‘if the evil which the cir- 
cumstances of the present times justify us in apprehending, 
(to make use of the words of a late Bishop,) be gradually 
creeping on; it will be palliated from time to time, and not 
appear to every one in its true colors, till it be difficult or 
too late to remedy it.”” And though numberless persons 
exalted both by character and station, and to whom we look 
up with respect, have distinguished themselves by their zeal 
in promoting this popular institution ; a circumstance which 
certainly leads to some degree of diffidence. on the present 
subject ; still it must be remembered that the voice of num- 
bers constitutes a very fallible standard of judgment; and 
that no respectability of character or station can alter the 
essential quality of things, by changing error into truth; 
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or by converting, what has in itself a natural tendency to 
evil, into a real and substantial good. 

Should the preceding observations appear sufficiently 
just to be entitled to attention, the question whether Church- 
men can safely unite with religionists of all denomina- 
tions in the tause here referred to, will admit, it is pre- 
sumed, of no difficult solution. 

Am I called upon to produce the authority of Scripture 
to support me in declining connection with the association 
in question, I certainly can be at no loss. Considering 
the Church to be the sacred depository of the Christian 
faith, ‘‘ the ground and pillar of the truth;” St. Paul 
directed the members of it to ‘ mark them which caused 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine which they 
had learned, and to avoid them.” The Apostle, it seems, 
had no conception that a connection with heretics and schis- 
matics, in any religious concern, could tend to the advance- 
ment of genuine Christianity. It has been urged, indeed, 
but I think with no strength of argument, that as we hesi- 
tate not to act with Dissenters in charitable institutions of 
different kinds, there can be no objection to acting with 
them in the institution under consideration. The diffe- 
rence between these two cases, it may be considered a waste 
of words to point out. For admitting the Church of Eng- 
land to be a true branch of the Apostolic Church of Christ, 
and that its members have not so far lost sight of the origi- 
nal institution, and revealed doctrines of that Church, 
as to consider heresy and schism to be no sins; and that 
unity among Christians for which Christ so earnestly 
prayed, to be a matter of no importance; the same Apos- 
tolic direction grounded on the same Apostolic reason, that ' 
dividers of the Church “ serve not the Lord Jesus ;” appears 
to he equally entitled to their attention. Whilst I hesitate 
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mot to say, that reason undisgraced by sophistry, and reve. 
lation undistorted by perversion, will not be found more 
in favor of the regular systematic plan for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge, adopted by that excellent Society to 
which we belong, than ihey must prove discouragiug to 
that comprehensive scheme for the promotion of the same 
professed object, which has of late years received the sanc- 


tion of so many sanguine suy 


porters. 

For the preceding reasons, exclusive of others, which 
time will not permit me to produce; I have felt miyseif 
justified, as a Minister of Christ, earnestly solicitous for the 
promotion of genuine Christianity, to point out to conside- 
ration the inexpediency of members of the Church being 
connected, in a professed/y relizious concern, with persons 
of religious principles diiferent from their own; at the 
same time humbly trusting, that every honest endeavour for 
the advancement of Christ’s gospel in the world, however 
injudicious the mode adopted for the purpose may be, 
will not fail to be graciously accepted by that divine Being, 
who knoweth the heart, and ‘* seeth not as man seeth.” 

There is however one observation which has not unfre- 
quently been attached to the present subject, to which it 
may be proper to say a short word. 

Much credit has of late years been taken by some who 
pride themselves on having found out a more general and 
comprehensive mode of propagating religion in the world, 
than is compatible with that established system, which has 
received the sanction of the Apostles, and the test of expe- 
rience; whilst those who walk in the old paths, because 
they consider them to be sure paths, have, in the popular 
language of the day, been freely given credit for narrow- 
ness of nind, bigotry and intolerance; whereas, 1 am 
inclined to think, were the account fairly balanced between 
the two parties, it would be found that a firm and consci- 
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entious adherence on conviction to established principles, 
is not more distinct from bigotry, and, in the minds of 
those, who have imbibed the true spirit of Chvist’s religion, 
not more widely separated from every degree of intole- 
rance towards those who profess principles different from 
their own; tlian is modern spurious liberality to be clearly 
distinguished from genuine Christian charity. 

I shall trespass no longer, than merely to point out two 
events, which amid those alarming apprehensions which the 
circumstances of the present times crowd on the thinking 
mind, appear to furnish a not less reasonable ground for 
present hope, than a promising subject for future exulta- 
tion. I allude to those two very judicious and very well- 
timed undertakings lately set on foot; namely, the Na- 
tional Institution ; in the promotion of which a great por- 
tion of the good, the wise, and the pious among us, zea- 
lously concur ; which has for its object the bringing the 
lower ranks of the community into a more teachable con- 
dition, than that in which now, alas! they are too gene- 
rally found : and, under the sanction of that excellent So- 
ciety to which we belong, the publication of a Bible for 
their more immediate advantage ; which, by being accom- 
panied with annotations calculated to bring them acquainted 
with the true spirit and meaning of the revealed word, 
may, amid the various and contrary winds of doctrine at 
this time blowing around, be a powerful mean of preserv- 
ing them sound members of our truly Apostolical Church. 
And may that all-gracious Being, to whom we look for 
success in all human endeavours, so prosper with his bless- 
ing the undertakings in question, that they may prove 
effectually instrumental to the promotion of his own glory, 
the salvation of our fellow Christians, and the welfare of 
eur country. 
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At present, amongst European Nations, a Naval Strength, which is the 
portion of Great Britain, is more than ever of the greatest importance to Sove- 
reignty, as well because most of the Kingdoms of Europe are not Continents, but 
im a good measure surrounded by the Sea, as hecause the treasures of both Indies 
seem but an accessory to the Dominion of the Sea.” Bacon. 


——— “‘ The Sea, which is our Mother (that embraces 
Both the rich Indies in her out-stretched arms), 


Yields every day a crop, if we dare reap it.” MASSINGER, 














COMPRESSED VIEW, &c, 





AS the period approaches, when conferences are to be held to 
adjust the differences between Great Britain and the United States 
of America, the attentions naturally called to the objects which 
will offer themselves for discussion. The principal point is gene- 
sally supposed to be our maritime rights; but to suffer these even 
to be discussed would be a dereliction of duty, in any negociator 
who might attempt, or any minister who might sanction it. No 
infringement, abatement, or qualification can be admitied. But 
there are various other objects, concerning which this negociation 
will give us an opportunity of tresting ; and which, though latent 
and little regarded by the public at large, are seriously felt, as of 
the utmost moment, by the few who have had opportunities of ap- 
preciating their importance. At this juncture, therefore, and pre- 
vious to the appointed meeting of plenipotentiaries, it is desirable 
to instil into the public mind, widely to circulate, and warmly to 
impress, the truths, that it will be the object of the following pages 
to maintain, and which, it is hoped, will not escape the penetra- 
tion, or appear insiguificant in the eyes, of those who may be en- 
trusted with the interests of the empire on this momentous occa- 
sion. 

To “ ships, colonies, and commerce,” no one will deny, that the 
inhabitants of the British islands owe their wealih and prosperity, 
the goverment its preponderance and stability, and the imperial 
erown its lustre. Whatever, therefore, tends to augment the num- 
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bers of our mercantile and warlike fleets, of our seamen, and our 


traders ; whatever can give increased extent, security, and value to 
our colonies; whatever can promote the commercial interests of 
the nation at large; must be an object of the warm solicitude of 
every patriot statesman. It will be contended in these pages, that 
no occurrence has for a series of years afforded so great an open- 
ing fur enhancing these mestimable privileges, for correcting the 
errors of former imes, and for making ample and stable provision 
for the juture, then the result of the war, we are at present en- 
gaged in with the United States of America; for by that, all for- 
mer treaties, all impolitic concessions are abrogated ; every thing 
may pass in revision; and we shall, whenever a peace is concluded, 
be cutitled, supposing the events of the war to give us that com- 
manding attitude which we ought to possess, to claim and enforce 
those advantages, which nature and policy point out as belonging 
to the possessurs of Canada. 

‘The importance of our possessions in North America, has never 
been duly estimated. ‘Though the abundant supplies of timber, 
masts, &c. which our navy has, for years, derived from Canada, 
have, as to that point, now opened the eyes of the country; though 
the nursery for our seamen, which the fisheries on those coasts have 
constituted, has long been acknowledged, as almost a vital part of 
our naval existence ; yet are there other advantages to be derived 
from the productions of nature and industry, which encouragement 
and protection from the mother country would incessantly call into 
action, that have been mostly overlooked, or greatly under-rated. 

The bounds within which this discussion is meant to be confined, 
will not permit of more than an enumeration of the most promi- 
nent of these objects. 

In the first place, our colonies of Upper and Lower Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, are amply ade- 
quate to supply our West India possessions with all the timber, all 
the staves, and all the fish they can require: and prior to the pre- 
sent American war with nearly all the wheat and flour !they could 
consume. The fur trade is an important branch, and might be 
made far more productive, if adequate protection and encourage- 
ment were given to pursue it to the shores of hen Pacific Ocean 
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Ashes, indispensable in our bleaching and soap mauufactories, can 
be yielded in any quantities. Shumac, used for dying, can be fur- 
nished in abundance ; flax-seed, for which the staple of Ireland is 
now dependant on the United States, Holland, and the Baltic, 
might be raised and exported to great advantage ;—and great quan- 
tities of oil and blubber might be imported from them, if admitted 
to entry at the same rate of duty, as the oil and blubber from New- 
foundland. ' 

A loyal population, increasing in numbers, and diffusing itself 
over the millions of yet uncleared and uncultivated acres, which 
yield in fertility, and convenience of site, to no part of the United 
States, has proved, that Canada has resources within itself, stamina 
of sturdy prosperity, that need but the fostering aid of the mother 
country, and her parental protection, to establish an influence on 
the continent of North America, spreading even in time to the 
Pacific, and trading from the shores of that ocean with the rich 
regions of the East. 

That we may not again return into a course that has been pro- 
ductive of so much embarrassment, vexation, and injury to our in- 
terests; that we may not in future blindly commit ourselves by 
treaties, which may be the overflowing sources of contention; in 
short, that we may not evince hereafter a total ignorance either of 
the rights or of the boundaries of the two nations, the oversights 
in our former negociations will’ be pointed out, and an endeavour 
made to suggest remedies for such causes of dissention in future. 

In concluding a treaty of peace with the United States, not only 
ought the main feature of the war, the inviolate maintenance of 
our maritime rights, to be kept in view; but the scarcely less im- 
portant object, the preservation of the British North American 
colonies, ought not to be overlooked. To secure this last it is re- 
quisite to advert to one grand point, the necessity of the establish- 
ment of a new line of boundary, between the British and the Ame- 
rican possessions, and to several subordinate objects, which will be 
noticed in this tract. 

Posterity will scarcely believe, though history must attest the 
mortifying truth, that in acceding to the independence of the States 
of America, their territory was not merely allowed to them; but 
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an extent of country, then a portion of the province of Quebec, 
nearly of equal magnitude to the thirteen provinces or states, which 
then composed the Union, was ceded to them, though not a foot of 
the country so ceded was, or could be, at the time, occupied by an 
American in arms : and this cession is the more remarkable, as, 
New York and Rhode Island being then in possession of the Bri- 
tish army, the surrender of these valuable posts seemed, on the 
contrary, to require a large equivalent elsewhere, instead of giving, 
as it were, a premium for getting rid of them. 

Yet such was the ignorance of the then minister of Great Bri- 
tain, and those whom he employed, in regard to the geographical 
position and local importance of the territory ceded, that when the 
merchants of London, interested in the Canada trade, waited on 
Mr. Oswald, the negociator, to represent the impolitic and impro- 
vident cession of the upper country, and the posts commanding the 
same, viz. Michilimachinak, Detroit, Niagara, Presqu’isle, Scho- 
losser, Oswego, and Oswegatchie, &c. and to endeavour to disco- 
ver, whether some means could not be devised for averting the de- 
structive consequences which might ensue to the inhabitants of Ca- 
nada, and to the British trade and influence with the Indians, he 
literally burst into tears, and acknowledged his complete ignorance 
of such posts being in our possession, and of the country given 
away being an object im any respect worthy of notice.  Unfortu- 
nately, it was too late to retrieve the error, and deeply did British 
interests aud influence suffer in consequence. But its mischievous 
effects were not solely confined to British subjects: they fell also 
upon a body of men, whose interests the British negociator had no 
authority or right to compromise. The ceded country was inha- 
bited by numerous tribes and nations of Indians, who were inde- 
pendent both of us and of the Americans. ‘They were the real 
proprietors of the land, and we had no right to transfer to others 
what did not belong to ourselves. This injustice was greatly ag- 
gravated by the consideration, that those aboriginal nations had 
been our faithful allies during the whole of the contest, and yet no 
stipulation was made in their favor. 

Immediately after the treaty of 1788, the American government 
shamefully evaded or infringed the stipulations respecting the loyal- 
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ists, and British debts, in consequence of which the before-men- 
tioned upper posts were retained as a pledge tli the due perform- 
ance of those articles. Many years after, when appearances indi- 
cated that these posts would be surrendered to America, the mer- 
chants of Montreal, who were principally concerned in the Indian 
trade, preferred representations, in which the impolicy of the ces- 
sion was exposed, and every effort made to procure a new line of 
boundary or demarcation, compatible with the security of Canada, 
and the protection of the Indians, but without effect, as, by Mr. 
Jay’s treaty of 1794, the said posts were agreed to be delivered up 
on or before the Ist of June, 1796; and the only provision ob- 
tained respecting the Indians, was a right of trade from Canada 
with them, on the same footing as the Americans, and which had 
been suggested in those representations as an alternative desirable 
only in the event of a new line not being procurable. ‘The posts 
were accordingly given up: but the encroaching character of the 
Americans was here again manifested, for, notwithstanding the po- 
sitive stipulations of that treaty, so little regard was paid by the 
American government to their plighted faith, that by a treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Indians, concluded at Fort Green- 
ville on the 3d of August, 1795, an article was forced upon the In- 
dians, by which they engaged that no trader should reside at any 
Indian town or hunting camp, without a license under the autho- 
rity of the United States." 

To remedy this direct breach of the treaty of 1794, an expla- 
natory article was concluded at Philadelphia, on the 4th of May, 
1796, between Mr. Bond and Mr. Pickering, on the part of their 
respective governments. But the evil was merely shifted, not re- 
moved. British traders were assailed and harassed in various ways, 
even passes were enforced, notwithstanding the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1794, extortions were practised in the duties required to 
be paid, and wherever any flaw could be discovered, or there was 
room for any unnatural interpretation, the British were sure to be 
the sufferers. 

In spite of these vexations, the British traders persevered, and 





* See the Travels of Pike, Lewis, and Clark. 
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continued to participate in the Indian commerce, contributing, thus, 
eminently to preserve to the British nation that attachment of the 
natives, which recent experience has proved to be of signal im- 
portance to the security of Canada, Ou the other hand the Ame- 
rican government was pursuing an unrelenting and systematic plan, 
for despoiling the Indians of their lands, by every species of injus- 
tice ; and it carried on this plan with such deliberate zeal, that the 
natives became finally convinced, that their extermination was the 
real object of that government and its rapacious land-jobbers. ‘To 
give, therefore, security, and permanency, not only to our boundary 
line, but to that of our faithful Indian allies, is a most necessary 
and important point. 

The boundary line, as supposed to be fixed in 1788, betrays, at 
its commencement, in its course, and at its termination, the great- 
est ignorance of the geography, and of the natural features and uti- 
lities of the vast regions through which it runs. 

The framers of that treaty, on the part of Great Britain, instead 
of insisting, according to their instructions, on the river Penobscot 
being the boundary between New Brunswick and the United States, 
abandoned that point, and allowed the line to be carried as far as 
the river St. Croix, giving up an extent of sea coast of nearly fifty 
leagues, though the Penobscot was the utmost northern point to 
which the limits of the New England States were before supposed 
to extend. At the same time the mouth of the St. Croix was un- 
certain, nor was it settled till 1798 what river was exactly meant 
by that name. 

This river falls into Passamaquoddy Bay, part of the Bay of 
Fundy, in the latitude of 45° 5’ north; and American encroach- 
ment has been at work here also, and surreptitious possession has 
been obtained, by the State of Massachusetts, of three islands in 
Passamaquoddy Bay, which are of considerable importance to the 
security and to the trade of the adjacent parts of New Brunswick. 
These islands, which are the Moose, Dudley, and Frederic, being 
at the time, and previous to the conclusion of the treaty, of 1783, 
part of Nova Scotia, come undeniably within the exception made 
in the treaty, by which the American territory was allowed to com- 
prehend all islands within twenty leagues of the United States, 
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excepting such as now are, or heretofore have been, within the 
limits of the said province of Nova Scotia.” 

The line then runs up the river St. Croix to its source, and 
thence in a southerly direction along the height of land from which 
that river flows, till it strikes the forty-fifth degree of north latitude. 
And here, again, the ignorance or inattention of the framers of the 
treaty to the locality and courses of the river, has produced the 
monstrous absurdity, that there is actually no readily practicable 
communication between Lower Canada and New Brunswick, 
without crossing a part of the American territory, now called the 
province of Maine. 

It then proceeds westward along the forty-fifth degree of lati- 
tude, till it reaches the St. Lawrence, cutting off, in a most artifi- 
cial and unnatural manner, the water communications of Lake 
Champlain and Lake George, with the St. Lawrence ; thence 
along the middle of the St. Lawrence into Lake Ontario, through 
the water communication between it and Lake Erie, through the 
middle of Lake Erie to the water communication with Lake Hu- 
ron, through that, and then across Lake Huron in a northerly di- 
rection, and through the straits of St. Mary into Lake Superior. 

That no geographical blunders took place in the drawing of this 
extensive line from the St. Lawrence to Lake Superior, may be 
ascribed to the plain direct course, which did not admit of igno- 
rance or inattention deyiating either to the right or the left. But 
the line is thenceforward described to extend through Lake Supe- 
rior northward to the isles Royal and Philippeaux, to the Long 
Lake, and the water communication between it and the Lake of 
the Woods ; thence through that lake to the northernmost point 
thereof, and thence in a due line west to the river Missisippi. 

Now there is no water communication at all between Lake Su-’ 
perior and the Lake of the Woods. A height of land intervenes 
between them, from which the water flows in north-westerly and 
south-easterly directions. The line presumed to be meant by these 
accurate negociators, is that along which the north-eastern fur trade 
is conducted. There is a small river flowing into Lake Superior, 
which it is necessary to ascend in canoes, landing frequently at car- 
rying places, to avoid rapids and falls, which are numerous in this 
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river, as its course from the height of land into Lake Superior is 
short, and the current strong. Having reached the summit and 
passed the portage, which separates the streams that flow in oppo- 
site directions, the canoes proceed down the western stream, 
through the Rainy Lake, and the Lake of the Woods, mto Lake 
Winnepeg. From the north-western point of the Lake of the 
Woods, a line drawn due west could never strike the Missisippi, 
which rises far to the southward. So that at this end of the bound- 
ary line the uncertainty of it is so great, that, had not hostilities in- 
tervened, it would in course of time have become necessary to re- 
sume the discussion of the boundaries, and fix them in a more in- 
telligible and defined manner. 

Thus, however, it stands at present. A new boundary line i 
therefore necessary, were it simply to define geographical limits, 
and remedy the errors we have pointed out. But it is more impe- 
riously requisite, in a political point of view, to give permanent 
security to our North American possessions, and effectually to 
curb the avowed ambition, and encroachments of the Americans. 

The great feature of this new line, strenuously to be insisted on, 
ought to be the exclusion of the Americans from the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence, and all its congregation of tributary seas and 
waters. ‘They are the natural patrimony of the Canadas. Water 
communications do not offer either a natural or secure boundary. 
Mountains separate, but rivers approximate mankind. Hence the 
prominent boundary should be the heights of land separating the 
respective territories. If this basis were adopted, the advantages 
of it, on looking at the map, will be obvious to the most superfi- 
cial observer. We should have possession of Lake Champlain, 
and the waters descending into it; of an adjacent country, and of 
the southern shores of all the great lakes, of which we have now 
only the northern coasts ; together with the whole of Lake Michi- 
gan, from which, through a series of the same watercourse, we 
are wholly excluded. In this quarter, the heights of land separate 
the waters that flow into the great lakes, from those that take their 
course towards the Missisippi; and as, by the eighth article of the 
treaty of 1783, we are entitled to the free navigation of that im- 
portant river, so essential an advantage should not be neglected to 
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be ensured to us, and a point of contact of our territories with a 
navigable part of that river, secured by a line down one of the 
rivers running into it in these regions, or along a height of iand be- 
tween two of them. 

No arguments need be used to illustrate the extreme importance 
of this last object, which is obvious; and if we should not be 
able to obtain the heights of land as a new line of boundary 
throughout, and should be obliged to be content with a line passing 
through the several watercourse communications from Lake Onta- 
rio to Lake Huron; at all events, instead of proceeding through 
the Straits of St. Mary into Lake Superior, it should go from Lake 
Erie up the Sandusky River to the nearest waters falling into the 
Ohio, and from thence down that river into the Missisippi; thus 
according with the spirit of the eighth article of the treaty of 
1783, and giving us a poiut of contact with the Missisippi in a na- 
vigable part, which the second article, defining the boundaries, 
meant to bestow upon us, but failed of doing from its geographi- 
cal inaccuracy. 

Again, whether we procure the heights of land as a boundary- 
basis or not, we ought to insist on all the islands in the River St. 
Lawrence and the Lakes, and the islands of St. Pierre and Mique- 
Jon; at least, no one of them should be ceded without previously 
ascertaining, by commissioners duly qualified from residence in the 
country, their locality and importance. 

It has been suggested, that it should be stipulated that no vessel 
belonging to the Americans, exceeding a certain burthen, twenty 
or.thirty tons, which is a size quite adequate to the trade of those 
regions, should be suffered to navigate any of the lakes, and that 
no fortifications of any kind should be erected upon their borders, 
or the borders of the St. Lawrence, or upon any of the waters that 
fall into them from the American side ; whilst the right of the Bri- 
tish in these respects should be reserved to be exercised without 
restriction: because one of the avowed and main objects of the 
American government, in this war, being the conquest of the Ca- 
nadas, and the object of Great Britain merely the security of these 
provinces against aggressiou,—it is indisputable, that no peace can 
he safe or durable, without providing ample security against attacks 
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of that nature in future. It is equally important that the new claim 
set up by the United States to the whole of the north-west coast 
of America, as far as the Columbia River, in consequence of their 
possession of Louisiana, should be set at rest, and extinguished for 
ever. 


Before dismissing the subject of our own boundary line, it may 
be well to advert to the limits as now existing between New Bruns- 
wick and the United States; and if we cannot get to the Penob- 
scot, at least let some route or line be drawn, by which we may be 
enabled to have a free communication between Canada and Nova 
Scotia. And it is also, perhaps, the more requisite to insist upon 
the necessity of our resuming the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, 
(and why they have not been taken possession of since the war 
cannot easily be explained,) as, by the unratified convention of 
1803, it was most unaccountably agreed to cede them to the United 
States, this government being, it is presumed, ignorant not only of 
their importance, but of their having been for many years part of 
the parish of West Isles, in the county of Charlotte (the southern- 
most county of New Brunswick,) paying the rates, and acknow- 
ledging the municipal regulations incident upon such an appro- 
priation. 

Large quantities of lumber, furnished from the neighbouring 
parts of the province, are purchased by the Americans and carried 
to these islands, which are paid for in prohibited articles from the 
United States ; and they in the same manner engross almost the 
whole of the produce of the fisheries, which is equally paid for in 
such articles: thus precluding the West India Islands, in a great 
measure, from receiving those supplies of fish and lumber in Bri- 
tish bottoms, and introducing large quantities of contraband goods 
into the colony, to the serious injury of the manufacturing interests 
of the mother country. The situation of these islands also ena- 
bles their inhabitants to engross a very great proportion of the 
trade in gypsum, which is now become an object of great demand, 
and, in some degree, of necessity, in the United States. In 1806, 
upwards of 40,000 tons were exported from New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia ; and, if the contraband trade in this article in Passa- 
maquoddy Bay was suppressed, the export of it to the United 
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States would annually employ 10,000 tons of British shipping. 
The United States must also, in a very few years, resort to these 
provinces for coal, as other kinds of fuel have become scarce and 
dear in the Eastern States; and in the same manner as the carry- 
ing trade in gypsum is intercepted by these islands, would that in 
the coal be, if they were to continue in the possession of the Ame- 
ricans. It would, therefore, be the height of indiscretion to give 
up these Islands to the United States, exclusive of the difficulty of 
approach which it would occasion to the ports of New Bruns- 
wick, within Passamaquoddy Bay, the Americans having already 
erected a battery on one of these islands. 

The next important point to be attended to in a treaty of peace 
with the United States, is a new boundary for the Indians. 

The boundary line which appears best for the protection of In- 
dian rights, and which would add to the security of Canada, would 
be to run a line from Sandusky, on Lake Erie, to the nearest waters 
falling into the Ohio ; then down that river, and up the Missisippi, 
to the mouth of the Missouri; thence up the Missouri to its prin- 
cipal source, confining the United States to the Rocky mountains, 
as their western boundary, and excluding them from all the coun- 
try to the northward and westward of the lines here designated, 
which, from those lines to that which should be agreed on as the 
British boundary of Canada, should remain wholly for the Indians 
as their hunting-grounds. The boundary between the United 
States and the Indians, as fixed by the treaty of Greenville, before 
alluded to, would perhaps answer as the new boundary line for the 
protection of the Indians, if extended so as to run up the Missouri 
and to the Rocky mountains, provided that ad/ the reseroations and 
conditions in that treaty relative to the various tracts of ground 
within that line, for the advantage of the United States, and all the 
other conditions attached to them by it, be wholly done away, and 
the American government (and probably also reciprocally the Bri- 
tish), excluded from having any forts, military posts, territorial ju- 
risdiction, or public property of any kind, within the Indian line : 
but the bond fide property of white people, in lands within that 
boundary, where the Indian titles shall have been fairly extinguished 
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previous to a new treaty with America, might perhaps be safely 
allowed under the territorial jurisdiction of Great Britain. 

This would of course obviate tlie necessity of any reservation 
as to the right of the British to carry on trade with the Indians, 
whose independence being thus established, they would have the 
right to admit or interdict whom they please ; and we well know 
to whom they would, both from inclination and interest, give the 
preference. ‘This is the more desirable, as the intercourse with the 
Indians of that quarter by the British, being carried on by permis- 
sion, as it were, of a jealous and hostile nation, has been the fruit- 
ful source of innumerable exactions, continued disputes, and inces- 
sant broils, 

For men, whose friendship has been recently shown to be of such 
great importance to us, we cannot do too much. We should see 
all their wrongs redressed, their territory restored to them, and 
themselves rendered for ever secure from American encroachment. 
But the independence of the Indians cannot be effectually pre- 
served, by the articles of any treaty, which shall provide security 
for Indian territory or Indian rights, unless, what is indispensable 
for their due execution, Great Britain become the avowed gua- 
rantee and protector of those rights and that territory, so as to 
have both the right and the power of instant interference, in case 
of any encroachment or violation, and not, as hitherto, be a silent 
spectator of wrongs and injustice, more immediately injurious to 
the aborigines, but eventually as ruinous to the security of the 
Canadas. 

Jn illustration of the injuries the independent Indians have sus- 
tained from the Americans, and which have excited those appre- 
hensions of extermination so generally entertained by the natives, 
we shall give the substance of the speech of the sagacious and 
brave TecumSstcTH,* at his interview with the lamented GENnz- 
RAL Brock, whom he came to aid, in his expedition to repel 
Hc v’s invasion of Upper Canada. 


t This illustrious chief having been wounded in one of the late actions 
in Upper Canada, was fuund by the Americans in the field, and afterwards 
taken to their quarters, and rLayep. 
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First, The Americans systematically encroach upon their lands, 
and drive them from their hunting-grounds. 

Secondly, The American government make fraudulent purchases 
of their lands from Indians who have no right or power to sell, as, 
for example, by getting a few insignificant members of a village to 
make a sale, to color usurpation. 

Thirdly, The American government, in many instances, have 
paid the Indians only one farthing per acre for lands, which they 
sold immediately afterwards for six dollars, deriving thus a most 
productive article of revenue from this unprincipled system ; whilst 
even the miserable pittance of one farthing per acre they connive 
at the embezzlement of, by their agents. 

Fourthly, The American government has established what they 
call trading posts in the Indian territory, under the pretence of 
supplying them with necessaries instead of money, for their lands. 

Fifthly, These posts are turned into military stations at the 
pleasure of. the American government, tending to the immediate 
annoyance, and to the ultimate subjugation, of the Indians. 

Sixthly, Obstructions and embarrassments of various kinds have 
been long thrown in the way of the British traders repairing with 
supplies to the Indians; and finally, those traders were altogether 
prohibited from bringing their goods, by laws, such as the acts of 
non-importation, non-intercourse, Xc. to which the Indians were 
no parties ; notwithstanding they were by treaties, made with them 
as independent nations, and solemnly sanctioned by the United 
States, entitled to the right of free intercourse with the British 
traders." 

Seventhly, Neither the feelings, the interests, nor the rights of 
the Indians, were at all considered by the Americans ; but, on the 
contrary, were, on all occasions, studiously outraged and violated. * 

If this view of the subject be entertained by those whom we 
are accustomed to call unenlightened savages, how much more 
readily will the European politician see the evil consequences with 


* See the case of the Michilimakinac Company, whose boats were seized 
in 1807 by the Americans, which, in more unembarrassed times would have 
been considered a justifiable cause of immediate war. 

* Appendix. 
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which such a system as the Americans pursue is pregnant both to 
the Indians and to the Canadas ! 

The next point to be adverted to is, the necessity of excluding 
the Americans from the fisheries on the coasts of British North 
America, especially those of Labradore, Newfoundland, and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The third article of the treaty of 1783, which admits them to 
take and dry fish on the shores of these colonies, ought to be ut- 
terly abrogated, and every vestige of its existence taken away. Im- 
provident and impolitic in the outset, experience has shown, that it 
is much more injurious than might, on a superficial view, be sup- 
posed. ‘That the Americans were enabled thereby to carry our 
own fish to the West Indies, and derive great part of the advan- 
tages of a trade which nature points out as belonging to us, is too 
well known to be more largely insisted on. But the latent evil 
consists in the encroachments committed, the insults offered, the 
depraved habits introduced, and the contraband trade carried on, 
under the mask of fishery, by the Americans, wherever their feet 
have been set on shore. That the mode in which the Americans 
have in this respect conducted themselves, is a systematic prelimi- 
nary to the ulterior views of their government for the acquisition 
of territorial power in those parts, is apparent, when it is remark- 
ed, that in an article ofa treaty concluded between France and the 
United States within the last twelve years, they mutually guarantee 
such lands as they may acquire in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
this at a time when neither of them owned an inch of land in the 
Gulf. . 

Not less than twelve hundred sail of American vessels were on 
those coasts, on real or pretended fishing expeditions, in 1805, * 
and a very extended illicit trade was carried on by them. The evils 
complained of are strongly set forth in the memorial of the inha- 
bitants of Nova Scotia, addressed to Lord Bathurst in October 
last, and cerroborated by affidavits; by which it appears, that the 
Americans have of late years, previous to the present war, far out- 
numbered the British fishermen, and were very lawless in their 


' Letter from the Custom-house, at Halifax, 20th August, 1806. 
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manners. They endeavoured to appropriate the bait exclusively te 
themselves; and frequently, on purpose, passed their boats through 
the British nets, even at times taking the fish out of them, and go- 
ing on shore and plundering with impunity. They have frequently 
landed at the Magdalen Islands, and, hoisting the American flag, 
have been very abusive and insulting to the inhabitants. On this 
subject the words of the Memorialists are worthy of quotation : 
“ Among the evils,” they say, “ which such an intercourse must 
inevitably produce, we are convinced, that the sentiments, habits, 
and manners, both political and moral, of the lower order of the 
Americans, are dangerous and contaminating ina very great degree. 
It is our first wish to see these colonies completely British ; this 
will ever be found their surest defence and greatest blessing ; but 
the intercourse permitted by that fatal article of the definitive treaty 
was detrimental to their duty as subjects, and to every other object 
of this address.” 

By this subject, the attention is collaterally drawn to the islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which we have been in the habit of 
restoring to France at the conclusiou of every war, but which it is 
to be hoped, will never more be done ; for not only is it impolitic 
to give the French that privilege, but it will afford the Americans 
an opportunity of treating for the purchase of them from France, 
which, it is well ascertained, they had on former occasions in con- 
templation, in order to pursue their favorite plan of aggrandize- 
ment, by getting a footing of some kind in the vicinity of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence ; aud we trust that the French will, in future, be 
totally excluded from Newfoundland—we have much to restore on 
the return of peace, but we have much that we ought to retain. 

The objects hitherto recommended to the attention of the nego- 
ciators of a treaty with America, are such as tend to secure the in- 
tegrity of our colonies in that quarter from future encroachment or 
invasion, aud to ensure the permanent enjoyment, both to them and 
to the mother country, of the advantages in actual or past possession. 
But another main point remains to be adverted to, and its merits 
discussed, namely, the improvement and extension of those advan- 
tages by the augmentation of the population, agriculture, trade, 
and fisheries of those possessions, reasonably to be expected from 
pursuing a true line of policy. It is not enough to know that these 
territories possess the sources of extended and permanent prosperity, 
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but it is necessary also to give effect and fecundity to them by over- 
coming the obstacles that stand in the way of their abundant over- 
flow. An especial, an artificial, and, if the expression may be 
allowed, a suicidal barrier, has, for years, obstructed and destroyed 
the blessings which the bounty of Providence put into our hands. 
This barrier consisted in allowing the Americans to supply our 
West India Islands with timber, staves, fish, and provisions. ‘The 
war has put’an end to this impolitic system, and experience has 
destroyed the illusions upon which that intercourse was sanctioned, 
which should never be revived! 

But it is not only with respect to the prosperity of our North 
American colonies, that the permitted intercourse of the citizens of 
the United States with the West Indies is prejudicial, for other and 
very important branches of British trade have experienced also 
serious injury. Under the plea of distress in the islands, American 
vessels, of all sizes, having clandestinely on board East India, 
European (not British,) and United States manufactures, were 
admitted during several years, and, till the embargo system took 
place, almost as freelyas if the intercourse had been legally justified." 
This, however, is only mcidentally mentioned. 

By the declaration of His Majesty in council of the 27th of 
December 1783, immediately consequent upon the treaty with 
America, the first infraction was made in our system of navigation, 
and the commerce between the United States and the West Indies, 
which had been completely suspended for eight years, was suddenly 
revived by public authority. By that hasty and improvident con- 
cession we made the United States necessary to the West India, 
and a system has grown out of it, which has so entangled and beset 
us on all sides, that it is difficult to convince even rational and un- 
prejudiced minds, that the West India Islands can exist and florish 
without communication with those States. This renders it there- 
fore necessary to go a little at large into this subject, which is of 
vital importance to the British settlements in North America. 
The infallible tendency of the revival of that traffic was to dis- 
courage those settlements, which were thereby deprived of a market, 
which, if they had enjoyed to the present time, would have rendered 
them as valuable as any of the possessions under the British Crown. 

Before the American rebellion, the traftic between the continental 


* Memorial from Nova Scotia to Lord Bathurst. 
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colonies and the West Indies was so great, that congress, under the 
idea of ruining the islands, during the war, prohibited all inter- 
course with them. The experieuce, however, of eight years, 
proved that the West India Islands could exist and prosper, even 
if the United States had been doomed to perpetual sterility. The 
traders of Great Britain and Ireland seized the opportunity which 
the enmity of America afforded them, and even during an expensive 
and consuming war, when vast fleets and armies were fed beyond 
the ocean, all those necessaries which the West Indies did not readily 
procure by their own economy, were sufficiently, and even super 
abundantly, supplied from the British islands. 

It would carry these observations to greater length than intended, 
to give the detailed accounts upon which these assertions are 
founded ;* but in illustration of them, the supplies of salted provi- 
sions (beef, pork, and fish), those upon which the advocates of a free 
intercourse with the West Indies lay the most stress, shall here be 
contrasted, as made by the provincials, ( as they were then called ) 
in 1773, the last year previous to hostilities, in which their inter- 
course with the West Indies was uninterrupted, and as made from 
England in the year 1780, when the war was raging, and in 1783, 
when peace was concluded. 

Barrels of beef Barrels of 
and pork. salted fish, 
In 1773 there was imported into the West 

Indies from America . . . « « « 14, 922 16, 200 
a from England 259 2, 506 
Inl78s0 . . . . . from England 17, 795 10, 394 
In 1783... . . .- from England 16, 526 18, 248 

As to these and other necessaries the West India demand wags 
amply answered. The planters also derived ground provisions from 
the best of all resources, their own industry, and began to learn a 
lesson, which is of the greatest importance for every people to know, 
that no community ought to depend upon their neighbours for the 
necessaries of life, and that the country which is physically de- 
pendent upon another runs the greatest hazard of becoming, sooner 
or later, also politically dependent upon it. 

From authentic documents it is undeniably proved, that for the 





* See the Reports of the Privy Council, 1784 and 1791. 
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space of eight years, pending the American war, the West Indies 
was wholly subsisted without entertaining any commercial inter- 
course with the Thirteen States ; that during that period they were 
supplied by the mother country and her dependencies ; and that 
they not only existed, but thrived and prospered without America. 
It may now therefore be asked, why is the United Kingdom, 
together with its remaining colonies in North America, the culture 
and population of which have been wonderfully increased siuce the 
secession of the United States, presumed to be incompetent to 
supply the West India colonies, when, thirty years ago, we adminis- 
tered to all their wants, and that too when we had to contend against 
the combined naval power of France, Holland, and Spain? 
Fortunately, many impediments in the way of coming toa direct 
determination of this question are removed. The arguments of 
interest or prejudice, used by those who have espoused the opposite 
side, have been most ably refuted by the thorough official and 
parliamentary investigations that have taken place, and have been 
triumphantly and practicably baffled by the experience of the last 
seven or eight years, during which time the Americans have, ina 
great measure, excluded themselves from the West India trade, by 
embargo systems and actual hostilities. 

In 1784, the necessity of allowing a free intercourse between 
the sugar colonies and the United States of America, in Ameri- 
can bottoms, underwent a full and thorough investigation by 
the privy council. In the report of the committee of council of 
the 3ist of May in that year, there is a statement of the allega- 
tions and evidence produced, and the opinions of merchants and 
other persons, both for and against the alleged necessity. The re- 
sult of this important enquiry was, the satisfactory conviction that 
by prohibiting or obstructing the intercourse between the United 
States and the West India Islands, the people of the United States 
will suffer more than His Majesty’s subjects; that their lumber 
and provisions must perish on their hands ; and that the British 
West India islands may be furnished with those articles without 
their assistance. Whena fresh investigation took place in 1791, 
the former opinion of the committee of the privy council, respect- 
ing the competency of the British North American colonies to sup- 
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ply the West Indies, and the necessity of confining that traffic to 
British vessels, was substantially and unequivocally confirmed. 
The report made upon that occasion, together with the memorials 
from our colonies in North America, in 1804, andthe reports of 
the Board of Trade upon them, as well as the orders issued in con- 
sequence, by the administration of that day,' form as complete a 
body of evidence against the expediency of allowing this inter- 
course between the West India islands and the United States of 
America, as ever was submitted to the consideration of man. 

The superabundance of wheat and flour before the present war 
was so great in Canada, that considerable cargoes were annually 
shipped to Great Britain, Portugal, and other parts, and it is ob- 
served by an intelligent writer on the resources of British North 
America “ That the temporary causes which had checked the 
cultivation of this province are in some respects removed, 
and an increased annual export of flour and wheat may 
be depended upon, as the culture of wheat and manufacture 
of flour are rapidly increasing in that settlement, whence have re- 
cently been exported in one year, 800,000 bushels of wheat, and 
30,000 barrels of flour.”* 

The facts adduced respecting the competency of these colonies, 
from their progressive improvement, to supply the West India 
islands, apply with equal or more force to the settlements of Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick ; not ouly because their geographical 
situation is more advantageous to Great Britain than any 
other on the continent of North America, but also from their con- 
nection with Canada, the adjacent British islands, and the fisheries, 
and from the superior excellence and number of their harbours, 
they can supply, with facility, the British West India islands with 
every species of lumber, and the woods abound with all the various 
kinds of timber to be found in New England. Live-stock is raised in 
the greatest abundance, and sold at the lowest price ; so that horses, 
oxen, sheep, and hogs, (formerly a material part of the shipments, 
from the United States,) may equally be depended upon from this 


t Mr. Atcheson’s Collection of Reports, &c. on Navigation and Trade, 
Bvo,. Richardson, 1807. 


* American Encroachments upon British Rights. 
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quarter. So great is the abundance in this respect, that His Ma 
jesty’s navy, on the American, and occasionally that on the West In 
dia station, together with the king’s troops in the provinces, are am- 
ply supplied, and several thousand barrels of salted beef and pork 
annually exported. The lands of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are well adapted for the cultivation of all sorts of grain, and of 
hemp, flax and tobacco. Fish can be cured and carried from New- 
foundland, and the Bay of Fundy to the West Indies, at as cheap a 
rate as, and of a superior quality to, most of the fish that used to be 
sent from the United States. Herrings have hitherto been carried to 
the West Indies, from these two provinces, at a cheaper rate, than 
from Great Britain. In short, to expatiate on all the objects of 
which these colonies are capable, would require a volume. 

The war in which we are engaged illustrates, and will speedily 
justify all these reasonings. Itis no longer in the power of the 
United States to supply the British West Indies, and it becomes 
daily more evident that those islands can and will be supplied with- 
out their intervention. Most sincerely is it to be hoped, that the 
reiterated experience of the fallacy of the doctrines of the Ameri- 
can advocates, which has been derived through the medium of war, 
will open our eyes, and induce us to revive, in all its vigor, the na- 
vigation, and ,colonial system of England, to give every species 
of encouragement to our colonies, and to prohibit, in future, 
all intercourse between the United States and the British 
West India Islands. 

Though foreign to the more immediate object of these pages, it 
is equally desirable, that the Americans may be also excluded 
from tradmg with our Asiatic possessions. That most absurd 
anomaly in commercial policy by which foreigners were admitted 
to trade to British ports in India, from which the East India com- 
pany excluded all other British traders, will now, it is most fervently 
to be hoped, from the new aspect which our oriental commerce 
will assume, by the partial opening of the India trade, be aban- 
doned, never to be resumed ; and this is an object likewise to be at- 
tended to in any peace with the United States of America. 

Now that all former treaties are cancelled, and that the power of 
the sword will enable us to carry into effect such measures as may 
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rescue us from the evil consequences of past oversights, it is to be 
presumed, that the British government will not allew Florida to be 
incorporated with the United States ;—will insist upon the free 
navigation of the Missisippi, and security for its continuance ;—will 
espouse the cause of our ancient and faithful allies, the Indians ;— 
and will require such boundaries, securities, and checks, as will in 
future keep within their due confines, and curb the ambitious pro- 
jects of the American republicans. The war may be said to have re- 
trieved our lost ground and to have placed the assertion of our mari- 
time rights wholly within our own power, unshackled by the embar- 
rassment of improvident concessions, or of commercial treaties. 

We should accordingly avoid, at the restoration of peace, en- 
tering into any commercial treaty with the United States; for we 
have seen, that almost every article of those which have been con- 
cluded with them, has only served to entangle us in fresh negocia- 
tions, and to encourage the American government to pursue a sys- 
tematic course of fraud and encroachment, whenever an article un- 
favorable to their views admitted of contortion or evasion. It be- 
ing, thus, advisable, that no commercial treaty should be made with 
the United States, it will be necessary that all the bases that will 
have reference to the future commercial relations between the two 
countries, should be defined by the treaty of peace and amity; and 
these may be fixed in the best and easiest mode, by discharging 
from the discussion all questions of detail as to countervailing du- 
ties, legal or illegal importations, &c. and leaving the trade to be 
carried on under the municipal regulations of each country. 

Toconclude. The summary of what we have attemptedto show 
the necessity of, and have warmly recommended to those whom 
Great Britain may charge with the adjustment of our differences 
with America, is, ; 

First, a new boundary line, throughout the whole extent of 
North America, where our possessions and those of the United 
States come into contact ; keeping in view, that 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick be restored to their ancient 
limits, security against aggression and a free communication with 
Canada be obtained, without passing through the United States, 
and the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay be resumed by us: 
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That the Americans be excluded from the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, and of all its tributary lakes and waters; and 

That a navigable part of the Missisippi be brought within our 
Canadian territories. 

Secondly, A new boundary line for the Indian territory. 

Thirdly, No forts er military posts, to be erected by the Ameri- 
cans in the Indian territory, or on the boundaries, or any territorial 
or other jurisdiction or public property possessed by them within 
those limits. , 

Fourthly, The independence of the Indians, and the integrity of 
their boundaries to be guaranteed by Great Britain. 

Fifthly, The Americans to be excluded from the fisheries on the 
coasts of British North America, incidentally on this head taking 
care that it be recommended in negociating with France, by no 
means to restore the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, or to per- 
mit the French to participate in the fisheries of Newfoundland. 

Sixthly, The Americans to be excluded from all intercourse with 
the British West India Islands. 

Seventhly, The Americans to be excluded from trading with 
our East India possessions, and their pretended right to the north- 
west coast of America to be extinguished for ever. 

Eighthly, The Americans not to be allowed to incorporate the 
Floridas with their republic ; and the cession of New Orleans to 
be required, in order to ensure to us the due enjoyment of our pri- 
vilege to navigate the Missisippi : and here it may also be a ques- 
tion, in how far the arrangements made between Spain, France, 
and America, respecting Louisiana, can come into discussion. 

Lastly, No commercial treaty to be entered into with the 
United States, but the bases upon which trade is in future to be 
carried on between the two nations, to be defined and acknowledged 
in the treaty of peace and amity, and to be regulated by the munici- 
pal laws of each country. 

Having thus reviewed and examined these objects, and produced, 
it is to be hoped, a conviction of the essential nature of them to the 
prosperity and existence of our colonial possessions in North Ame- 
rica, we trust they will not be absorbed in the magnitude, or be suf- 
fered to merge in the weight, of those grand questions, whence the 
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war originated,—the respective assertion and denial of our MARI- 
TIME AND INHERENT RIGHTS. In fact, while they are 
searcely to be deemed of minor importance, in one point of view 
they form the bulk of what ought to come under discussion ; for 
as to our maritime rights, we re-assert, that so far from the con- 
cession being admitted, even all disquisition relative to them should 
peremptorily be abstained from. 

It is needless to enter into the abstract principle, the moral pro- 
priety, or the accepted and acknowledged legality of our claims, 
though all have heen established on grounds, if not always wholly 
incontrovertible, yet never satisfactorily controverted. It is suffi- 
cient to revert to the prmciple, that God and nature having put 
the power of the ocean, as the surest and only bulwark of an 
island against its ambitious neighbours into our hands, we are fully 
entitled to exercise that power for our complete security, and so 
as to ensure us the full enjoyment of the naval prosperity conse- 
quent upon it. We seek not, we cannot seek, to controul the na- 
tions of the earth, whose strength is m armies, and m territories, 
and in multitudes; but we have a power given tous to wield, by 
which this our little island can resist the armies, and the wealth, 
and the multitudes of the assembled world. That power must 
never depart from us, or we cease to exist asa nation. That 
power resides m our maritime rights. To them unreserved ad- 
herence must be our device, the sword and the rudder our support- 
ers: so shall the shield of our security be blazoned with glory, and 
our crest be, and remain, the honorable and perdurable’ do- 
minion of the ocean. 


“ OUI MARE TENEAT, EUM NECESSE RERUM POTIRI.” 
London, 2d March, 1814. 




















APPENDIX. 





ON THE CONDUCT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 


UNITED STATES TOWARDS THE INDIAN TRIBES. 





Extracts from a Letter dated Canada, 14th January 1313. 


7. 


{Taken from the Morning Post of the 26th April 1813.] 


& 

I HOPE that before this letter reaches you, the eyes of the nation 
will have been opened to the real views of the American government, 
in their infamous war against Great Britain, which are none other 
than eventual destruction to the independence of the country of their 
forefathers, by the establishment of principles ruinous to her navy, 
and by the immediate conquest of all British North America, and 
especially the Canadas, as means conducive thereto. 

‘“« The diplomatic farce they have been acting, in their proposals 
(impudently demanding therein, as a preliminary, the very object of 
the contest) for an armistice on your side of the water, whilst they 
rejected it on this side, must surely convince the most incredulous that 
their purpose was to lull the nation asleep, in order that their con- 
quest might be prosecuted, without interruption. * 


* In vanity and impudence the Americans surpass the world. The late 
Mr. Fox observed, that he had heard of Scotch modesty and Irish impu- 
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“Tt cannot but make a forcible impression upon all who will 
impartially reflect upon the past conduct of the American govern- 
ment, that whilst the orders in council were considered likely to be 
persisted in, they were loudly complained of, as the only bar to accom- 
modation and harmony between the two countries: but no sooner was 
it found that they would be given up, if that would suffice (see Lord 
Wellesley’s letter to Mr. Pinkney, of 29th December 1810), than the 
latter, in his answer of 14th January 1811, brings forward the annul- 
ment of the blockade of May 1806, as also indispensable. Now, it is 
notorious, that this blockade was never complained of by America, 
until she was required so to do by Bonaparte; for Mr. Monroe, so 
far from remonstrating against it, at the time, officially wrote, that he 
considered it ‘as highly satisfactory to the commercial interests ;’ 
and the said orders and blockade being at an end, Bonaparte’s princi- 
ples of blockade must also be acknowledged, and impressments from 
American vessels given up; which latter they confound and blind in 
such a manner, as to leave it equivocal, whether native American sea- 
men be only meant, a point we never claimed, or British seamen natu- 
ralized in America be also included, which we can never admit, as it 
violates fundamental principles of right, and would unman our navy 
in a few years. 

“‘ Further, they insidiously aim at our giving up the right of search 
for our seamen, and to trust to their prohibitions, (to be hereafter 
made,) about employing them; but if we ever abandon that right, 
either as to search for contraband goods or for seamen—or trust to 
any other security for enforcement of our rights upon these points, 
thon the vigilance of our own navy—then farewell to our independenee 
asanation. Thus, it is evident, that give up what you will, some- 
thing more is always held in reserve by America, to keep up irrita- 
tion against us ; and to promote the purposes of France; and it is 
further evident, by the conduct of America since her declaration of 
war, that in drawing the sword she threw away the scabbard, and yet 
we remain with ours sheathed. 

** The forbearance and spirit of conciliation of Great Britain to- 
wards America have been so extreme and unprecedented, that, instead 
of being attributed to magnanimity, and a sincere wish for peace, 


dence, but that the true Corinthian brass was only to be found in Ame- 
rica. 
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tecakness only is considered in the United States as the motive: The 
time is therefore arrived when such determined enmity against us must 
be met by a proportionate and energetic application of our power 
against this new enemy, at his vulnerable points, of which there are 
many; for by such a course only will America be brought to her sober 
senses, and both countries saved from destruction; and I hope and 
trust that no terms of peace will hereafter be acceded to, that shall 
not provide ample security for our maritime rights—to our North 
American provinces—and to our Indian allies. 

“The American government will be feund inferior only to Buona- 
parte’s in the arts of deception, and of framing and circulating false- 
hoods, calculated to give a color to their unprincipled deeds, and to 
mislead public opinion. They are ever ready to accuse their enemy of 
practices which they scruple not to pursue. In nothing is this more 
manifest, than in their hypocritical misrepresentations about our em- 
ploying the Indians, and which form a prominent feature in Mr. Madi- 
son's message to congress, at the opening of its present session. 

‘* The truth is, that the Americans have done the utmost to corrupt 
all the Indian nations, and employ them against us; when, finding 
their efferts in general fail (although successful in particular instances), 
they imitate the fox in the fable, and cry out sour grapes ;—affecting 
to wish for Indian neutrality ; although it is notorious that they would, 
if they could, employ every Indian in desolating Canada; and it is 
equally notorious, that they exaggerate the cruelties of Indian warfare, 
whilst greater are practised by the white savages of the Western Ame- 
rican States, who are really more barbarous than the red savages of 
the wilderness. 

“ Of the Indians of North America, the far greater proportion live 
without the British territories, and only a small part within ;- which 
latter are chiefly such as were driven from the United States, in the 
American war, and to whom tracts of land were assigned in Upper 
Canada. Even these were offered bribes by the Americans to desert 
us, and being terrified by their gasconade about the power of America, 
and our defenceless situation, at one time balanced, from fear of them, 
but not from want of affection for us. 

« Part of the Indians of St. Regis, a few others of the Six Nations, 
and some Shawaneese who live within the American territory, joined 
them. General Ilull’s official dispatch proves the efforts he made to 
procure others; who, he bitterly complains, deceived and deserted 
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him: and the American General Brown’s invitation to the St. Regis 
Indians, whilst he commanded at Ogdensburg ; as well as the Indians, 
generally, being invited to go to Washington and other places, to hold 
conferences, are further proofs of what I assert. Yet, after all these 
efforts to seduce the Indians, the American government has the effron- 
tery to talk about [Indian assistance to us. The reason why they do 
not succeed better in their plans of corruption is, that the Indians have 
experienced their deceptions and treachery too often to trust them, in 
any case, but that of necessity. The rule of the United States, res- 
pecting the Indians, is, ‘ that might makes right.” They consider 
them as an inferior and unprotected class of beings, and act accord. 
ingly. 

“« The Indians, as well as the loyalists of British America, are objects 
of deadly democratic hate, as the speeches in congress plainly evince : 
indeed, the views of the American government seem long to have 
pointed at a systematic plan for exterminating the Indians—if not al- 
ways by open force, at least by an insidious policy, which must ope- 
rate to that effect: and the farce of the attempt made to civilize them, 
so much vaunted of in Mr. Jefferson’s cant, was merely to deceive, and 
gain applause from foreign nations, who were ignorant of American 
practices, and of their Indian land swindling. Of this, the famous 
chief Tecumsecth, who unites the greatest wisdom with the most de- 
termined valor, was so well aware, that he had been long endeavour- 
ing to forma general league, to preserve Indian rights and repress 
AMERICAN INJUSTICE; but which, previous to the war, OUR go- 
vernment, from good faith and delicacy to the United States, declined 
giving countenance to, and on all occasions recommended peace ; which 
sentiment, the British traders, in conformity with the wishes of this 
government, and in furtherance of their own interests, re-echoed to . 
the interior tribes. But the moment that America declared war 
against Great Britain, the idea seems almost universally to have flashed 
upon the Indian mind, like lightning: that the moment was arrived 
for redress of the deep injuries jnflicted upon them by the United 
States ; and, consequently, they embraced the British cause in the full 
persuasion that they had no permanent hope but from British success 
and justice.—Thus every motive combined to stimulate them to aid 


in defending THEIR AND OUR lives and properties against Americas 
ambition and rapacity. 
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«* Under such circumstances, had we, from any absurd or fastidious 
scruples, rejected their assistance, it would have been holding out a 
premium for their turning against us; for, as an Indian chief lately ob- 
served, there is no such word in their language as neutral. They un- 
derstand not its meaning—they know only of friend or foe. But an 
unanswerable argument is, that we and the Indians are not attacking 
American rights, but defending cur own—we seek not the unnatural 
foe, but he cones (in many cases above one thousand wiles,) to invade 
and enslave both of us. By what law, therefore, of God or man, are 
we to be prevented from employing those who have so deep a common 
interest in our defence? and especially as we are at three thousand 
miles’ distance from the mother country, which unhappily has been 
temporally blinded by American cunning and hypocrisy, whereby, for a 
time, the Canadas have been left exposed to the attack of a population 
of ten times their numbers. 

“The Americans affect to reprobate the Indian mode of warfare ; 
but look at their own practice, which will be seen in General Hull's 
exterminating proclamation, and in General Smyth’s offering a price for 
the spoils of each Indian killed ; and further, in the fact, that the first 
scalp, this war, was taken by an American scout, at the river Canard, 
near Amherstburg. Look also at all the American Newspapers, from 
Ohio to Georgia, wherein will be seen stated, as matters of course, the 
burning of Indian villages and coru-fields, wherein they boast that sick 
and wounded Indians were consumed—and that so many scalps were 
brought away as trophies.—The house of a Kentucky man is generally 
ornamented with some Indian scalps. The American back-woods men 
go to hunt Indians, as if they were wild beasts. ' 

“ The Americans, in their public capacity, behave with equal injus- 
tice. Governor Harrison, in 1811, with an army, went across the In- 
dian line fixed BY SOLEMN TREATY, without any previous notifica- 
tion, to attack the Prophet’s town, which he burnt, after, however, be- 
ing made to pay dearly for his treachery. 

“ Admitting, however, there may be some instances of the massacre 
of a family by Indians, it will be generally found to have been such as 
had encroached upon their territory, established by treaty :—but what 
comparison, in point of atrocity, is there between such, and the delibe- 
rate purpose of extermination, which is evinced by the burning of In- 
dian villages and corn-fields, and driving tribes from their hunting 
grounds? ‘To aim at starving or expatriating a whole people, is surely 
more heinous than hilling a few individuals, American encroachments 
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are not confined to one quarter. They extend.to the Floridas, where 
a scene of peculiar and unblushing villainy has been exhibited. 

** As to the Americans practising what they affect to reprobate, it 
might be sufficient to rest the proof thereof upon the fact that scalping 
knives and tomahawks form part of the equipments of the western mi- 
litia, and that the cartridges of all their soldiers, regulars, and others, 
are made up with one ball and three buck shot. 

“ In their account of the late incursion into Lower Canada by Colo- 
nel Pyke, one of their regular otticers, some of their letters state, that 
they burnt a hut occupied as a guard house, at Odle town, wherein 
they boast of consuming four or five Indians, whose bones they pretend- 
ed to have found amongst the embers. This was false, as the whole 
escaped; but it proves the American practice, mind, and feeling, as 
strongly as if it had been true. 

“It is a memorable fact, that since the commencement of the war, 
NO CRUELTY HAS BEEN COMMITTED BY THE INDIANS; but, on 
the contrary, at Michilimakinac, Detroit, Upper and Lower Canada, 
they have been confined within the strictest bounds of humanity and 
moderation, ‘ although previously threatened by General Hull with no 
quarter. And nothing can more strongly evince the duplicity and want 
of candor in the American character than this further fact, that none 
of those who owed their lives to Indian forbearance, under the guidance 
of British humanity, have ever had the honesty, publicly to acknowledge 

the fact, or to publish a contradiction to the barefaced falsehoods daily 
circulated in the American democratic papers, (including the govern- 
ment paper, the National Intelligencer,) about cruelties committed by 
Indians, under British excitements. And although thousands of 
American militia-men have, after capture, been suffered immediately to 
return home; yet, in no instance has a Canadian militia-man, in either 


* It is with peculiar satisfaction we find our Indian allies, notwith- 
standing the wrongs they Kave suffered, still pursuing the same line of 
conduct, in proof of which we quote the letter from Major-general P. Riall, 
to Lieutenant-general Drummond, dated Niagara Frontier, Fort Erie, 
ist January 1814. See the London Gazette, 26th February 1814. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Elliot in this, as well as on other occasions, is en- 
titled te my highest commendations, for his zeal and activity as superin- 
tendant of the Inpran department; and I am happy to add, that through 
his exertions, and that of his officers, no act of cruelty, as far as I could 
learn, was committed by the Indians towards any of their prisoners.” 
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province, who had been made a prisoner by the Americans, (whereof, 
thank God, the whole number is short of one hundred,) been released, 
before he was regularly, but with difficulty, exchanged; and before 
being marched, in some instances, several hundred miles, through their 
country, as if for a show. * 

“* As a sample of American humanity, it also should be known, that 
on the third attempt at invasion in Upper Canada, below Fort Erie, on 
the 28th of November last, when they had a trifling temporary success, 
wherein Lieutenant King, of the royal artillery, and Lieutenant Lamont, 
of the 49th regiment, were both severely wounded, and made prisoners 
by the Americans; they were, at the risk of their lives, sent over to 
the American side :* although at Queenston, the wounded Americans, 
who were made prisoners by us in great numbers on our side of the 
river, were allowed to be sent across to their countrymen, an armistice 
being granted for that purpose. And as further samples, their fring 
red hot shot at the open town of Newark, on the British side, whereby 
private houses were burnt; and their setting fire to private houses and 
stores by their soldiers, below (and at) Fort Erie, are conspicuous. 

‘* In one of General Smyth’s famous proclamations, he says, that, on 
his entering Canada, persons and property should be protected, as far 
as the imperious necessities of his army would allow. In plain English, 
—there was to be no limit to plunder, but their wants ; and, at Sand- 
wich, General Hull gave a specimen of their thirst for pillage, his pro- 
mises of protection notwithstanding. It is said that the plunder of 
Montreal was offered as a stimulus to the militia to volunteer crossing 


1 In a very recent instance, the Americans at New-London claimed from 
one of the British naval officers commanding on the station an American 
citizen, who was said to have been made a prisoner by Ilis Majesty’s forces, 
although not a military man; it however appeared, afterwards, that he had 
been employed as a Torpedo-man. The conduct of the Americaus in this 
instance is very conspicuous, as it is well known, that from the district of 
Niagara alone, they have carned off about fifty men who were Civilians, 
and had not taken up arms during the war.—Many of them above sixty 
years of age, were dragged from their fields and houses, and are now kept 
in rigorous confinement in American prisons; though, on the occupation 
of that district by the American army, the inhabitants were requested by 
their commander-in-chief to remain quietly at their homes, and that they 
should be by him protected! Thus, lulling the unwary and helpless inte 
security, who might otherwise have avoided falling into their power. 

* In consequence of which Lieutenant King died. 
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the line on the late oceasion; which is highly probable, as it had long 
been 2 common boast amongst the Vermont demucrats, that they would 
take Montreal at their own expense, if they should be allowed the 
plunder of it.. They have got some lessons about invasions that will 
at Jeast check, if they cannot wholly cure, their empty boasting in time 
to come, 

** Of the effrontery of the American government, can any thing more 
in point he adduced than this? that at the time they were making so 
much noise about one Henry being employed by Sir James Craig 
(although merely to obiain information about their designs upon 
Canada), they were then, and have been since, actively employing 
agents and spies to corrupt and mould the people of the Canadas to 
their views, by organizing a system of treason and opposition to the 
provincial governme:.ts, and in procuring information in contemplation 
of their invasion and conquest of these provinces. Witness the traitor 
» who bad been some years engaged in such practices, but who, 
unfortunately for us, escaped from Upper Canada, and avoided his 
merited fate, when Detroit was captured, by escaping in disguise. 
was one of many, but the proofs of his guilt are the strongest. 

‘* Another instance of that effrontery will be found in Hull's pro- 
clamation, which was coined for him at Washington, wherein is held 
forth a public invitation to the people of Upper Canada. to rebel against 
their government. Yet to read the American accusations against the 
British government, people at a distance would suppose the Americans 
to be most delicately scrupulous, and possessing the very milk of human 
kindness; but it is a duty to unmask and show them in their real 
character. Happily their plans of conquest, although long premeditat- 
ed, and urged on by the mean, additional stimulus, of considering us 
corrupted, unprepared, and unprotected, have produced to them no- 
thing but disgrace. 

“The people of the Canadas, in spite of the arts used to deceive 
them, have nobly done their duty to their king and country. What 
spectacle can be more gratifying to the mother country, than to see 
that her faithful colonies, although invaded, as it were by surprise, and 
at a time when the government at home was palsied by American 
hypocrisy and cunning, in making delusive proposals about peace, and 
when the American government knew, that the nation had their hands 
full in combating the enemy of mankind, have yet, under all these dis- 
advantages, been able so gloriously to resist, with effect, the treacherous 
foes aided only by a peace establishment of regular troops, consisting, 
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it is true, of heroes, but from necessity dispersed in small bands (to 
form points of support upon a line of immense length), and by our 
brave Indian allies ? 

“Surely THE MOTHER COUNTRY will, this spring, step [forth as 
becomes her, for the deliverance of colonies inhabited by people so 
meritorious, and rendered (independent of their intrinsic value to the 
nation, which is very great,) doubly interesting from containing those 
loyalists and their descendants, who, by having sacrificed their all in 
the American rebellion, for attachment to their king and country, are 
still relentlessly pursued by American ambition, as objects of pillage 
and extermination ; and which also contain a brave population, partly 
British born, but the greater proportion descended from our ancient 
rivals, who, in linking their fortunes with those loyalists and native 
Britons, emulate their exertions for the common defence, and spurn at 
the insidious offers of American fraternization. And further, that she 
will step forth for the deliverance, from American domination and in- 
justice, OF THOSE FAITHBUL INDIANS, who have the strongest claims 
upon our national justice, honor, and humanity. Indeed, the claims 
of all seem paramount, and a stronger combiuation for action cannot 
be conceived; therefore none can doubt of the national efforts being 
proportionate. 

“* It may be asked, what injuries have the Indians who inhabit the 
country, without the British territory, sustained from the Americans, 
which can justify the inveterate antipathy which has produced so many 
Indian wars, and which have excited those apprehensions of extermi- 
nation, so generally entertained by the Aborigines? In the number of 
those injuries and wrongs are the following, as mentioned in substance 
by the sagacious Tecumsecth, in his interesting interview with the 
lamented and brave General Brock, whom he came to see, and aid ia 
his expedition to repel Hull’s invasion of Upper Canada: 

‘« First, The Americans systematically encroach upon their lands, 
and drive them from their hunting grounds. 

‘** Second, The American government make fraudulent purchases 
of their lands, from Indians who have no right or power to sell: as, 
for example, by getting a few insignificant members of a village to 
make a sale, to color usurpation. 

“ Third, The American government in many instances have paid 
the Indians only one farthing an acre for lands which they sold ira: 
mediately afterwards for six dollars ; thereby deriving a most preduc- 
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tive article of revenue from this nefarious system; and even this 
miserable pittance of one farthing per acre, they connive at their 
agents in embezzling. 

“ Fourth, The American government have established what they 
eall trading posts, in the Indian territory, under the pretence of sup. 
plying them with necessaries, instead of money, for their lands, at which 
posts the must scandalous frauds are practised. 

** Fifth, These posts are turned into military stations, at the plea- 
sore of the American government, to the immediate annoyance of the 
Indians, and to their ultimate subjugation. 

*“« Siath, Obstructions and embarrassments of various kinds had 
been long thrown in the way of British traders coming to them with 
supplies; and finally, those traders were altogether probibited from 
bringing their supplies, by laws (namely, the non-importation, non- 
intercourse, &c.) to which the Indians aere no parties ; notwithstanding 
they were, by treaties made by them as independent nations (and 
solemnly sanctioned by America), maintained in their right of inter- 
course with the British traders. 

“< Seventh, That neither the feelings, interests, or rights of Indians, 
are at all considered by the Americans; but, on the contrary, are 
studiously outraged and violated on all occasions, which reduces the 
natives to despair. 

** It is needless to go further into enumeration of the wrongs system- 
atically practised against the Indians by America; but, it is a curious 
fact, and worthy of serious consideration, that these sturdy advocates 
(the Americans) for neutral rights against belligerents, were not ashamed 
to illustrate their theory by a most shameless practical invasion 
of the rights of Indians, who are independent nations, and conipletely 
neutral in the contest between Great Britain and France; and this at 
a time when America, still pretending to maintain neutrality, and to 
act as a non-belligerent, was, by one of those very acts, invading 
neutral Indian rights, in defiance of their own principles, and of 
positive stipulation, 

* Let it be observed, that in speaking herein of the Americans, I 
mean the democrats of the United States, who compose a great majo- 
rity of their population. ‘That country unquestionably contains a 
great number of able and honorable men; but the idea of a British 
party there is absurd. The Federalists, no doubt, wish Great Britain 
to prevail over France in the present contest; but they are our friends 
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in so far only as will promote their party views, which once obtained, 
they would not scruple to endeavour to humble their mother country ; 
witness their joining in exultation about the taking of some of our 
frigates. 

“| fear that Iam becoming tiresome, and must conclude, but not 
before submitting to you these questions, after a perusal of the forego- 
ing observations. 

«Can there. be a doubt about the practical as well as abstract right 
of employing the Indians in our and their defence; and is there not 
now an imperious necessity for manifesting to America, by every prac- 
ticable means, our power of compelling her to do them and us jus- 
tice ? 

“Can there be a Briton now so lost to all feeling and sense of na- 
tional honor, as not to be roused to indignation, when the motive, the 
time, and all the circumstances of the American declaration of war, as 
also their practice under it, are taken into consideration ? 

** Can America, as a nation, be at present considered in any other 
light than a parricide, deliberately aiming at the life of her parent; and 
that, to promote the triumph of the MERCILESS USURPER who is deso-~ 
lating continental Europe? Surely Heaven will punish, even in this 
world, a conduct so superlatively unnatural. For the facts within 

stated I pledge my veracity, and leave you to make such use of them 
as you shall judge most conducive to the cause of truth, and of our 
©OMMON CouUNTRY, at the present alarming crisis !” 
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A LETTER, 
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Camelford House, 
Jan, 22nd, 1810. 


My Lorp, 


I izave the honor to address this letter to 
your lordship, in reply to that which I received from you, 
respecting the petition with which you are charged. This 
form of communication I consider as most satisfactory to 
your lordship. It is also best calculated to do justice to the 
sentiments of some of the most distinguished advocates of 
your cause, in concurrence with whom my decision has 
been taken. 

I must, in the first place, assure your lordship, that my 
opinion remains unchanged as to the object of your petition. 
It would, | think, be an act of undeniable wisdom and jus- 
tice to communicate to our fellow-subjects professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, the full enjoyment of our civil 
constitution. Such a measure, accompanied by suitable 
arrangements maturely prepared, and deliberately adopted, 
would, I am confident, above all others, give strength and 
unity to the empire, and increased security to its religious 
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and civil establishments. Your lordship is well aware, that 
on this conviction only have I supported it. To those es- 
tablishments I am unalterably attached; their inviolable 
maintenance I have ever considered as essential to all the 
dearest interests of my country. But they rest, I am cer- 
tain, on foundations much too firm, they are far too deeply 
rooted in the affections of that community to which they 
dispense the blessings of religion, order, and liberty, to re- 
quire the adventitious and dangerous support of partial re- 
strictions, fruitful in discontent, but for security wholly in- 
efficient. 

With respect to the present application to parliament, I 
knew not, except from public report, that such a measure 
was in contemplation ; or that it was the. wish of the peti- 
tioners to place their petition in my hands. 

I have twice already, at the request of the Catholics of 
Ireland, moved the house of Lords to take the subject into 
consideration. I did not in either case think myself respon- 
sible for your determination as to the time of agitating the 
question : a determination which in the first instance I had 
not suggested, and which in the last I had, in my place in 
parliament, publicly dissuaded: but recent events had in 
both cases imposed upon me a peculiar duty, not merely for 
my own honor, but in justice also to your cause, to prove 
by my conduct, on the. earliest occasion afforded by your- 
selves, that no change of public situation, no prejudice, no 
calumny, no clamor, could either vary or suppress my 
opinions on this great national question. This duty has, I 
trust, been fully satisfied. Deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the measures which I recommended, I have 
spared no sacrifice, omitted no exertion, by which I could 
contribute to their accomplishment ; and if I could now 
deceive myself with the hope that a renewal of my weak 
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efforts in the present moment could expedite or facilitate 
their ultimate success, it would be my highest gratification 
once more to stand forward as the chosen advocate of na- 
tional conciliation. 

Circumstanced as this question now is, both in England 
and in Ireland, it is, on the contrary, my deliberate opinion, 
that no motion grounded on your petition could at this 
time, in any hands, certainly not in mine, be brought for- 
ward without great and permanent disadvantage to its 
object. 

This opinion is founded, not only on the present known 
dispositions of government and parliament, but also on the 
unexpected difficulties which have arisen in Ireland, on the 
impressions which they may too probably create, and on the 
embarrassments which they unavoidably produce. 

It would be an invidious task for me to recapitulate in 
this place, the transactions of the last three years, or to de- 
scribe the spirit and temper, the language and conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers towards your body ; nor would it 
become me to censure, though I may be permitted to la- 
ment, the decisions of the legislature. 

To these two topics it is sufficient briefly to have ad- 
verted. The obstacles which, in the present moment, they 
oppose to any favorable consideration of your cause, and 
the advantages which they afford to the misrepresentations 
of your adversaries, are too obvious to require explanation. 

Many circumstances compel me to speak to your lord- 
ship more at large of the recent proceedings in Ireland; 
with reference both to their origin and to their conse- 
quences. For this purpose I must beg leave to recall to 
your lordship’s recollection the grounds on which the con- 
sideration of these petitions has uniformly been recom- 
mended to parliament. That‘which you have asked, and 
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which has been supported by the greatest statesmen of our 
time, now No more, is not in its nature a single or an un- 
connected measure. Its objects are, the peace and happi- 
ness of Ireland, and the union of the empire, in affection as 
well as in government. Vain indeed would be the hope 
of accomplishing such purposes, solely by the repeal of a 
few partial disqualifications, remaining by a strange anomaly 
amidst the ruins of a whole code of proscription. To im- 
pute to you this visionary pretension, has been the artifice 
of your opponents. ‘The views of your friends have been 
more enlarged. 

With the just and salutary extension of civil rights to 
your body, must be combined, if tranquillity and union be 
our object, other extensive and complicated arrangements. 
All due provision must be made for the inviolable mainte- 
nance of the religious and civil establishments of this United 
Kingdom: much must be done for mutual conciliation, 
much for common safety ; many contending interests must 
be reconciled, many jealousies allayed, many long-cherished 
and mutually destructive prejudices eradicated. 

Such at least has always been my own declared opinion. 
When this matter was last under the consideration of parlia- 
ment, I had occasion to dwell with particular earnestness on 
this necessity ; I invited the suggestions of others for provid- 
ing for it; and I enumerated several measures which eight 
years before had been in the contemplation of the govern- 
ment of which I then formed a part, and in conjunction 
with which I had cherished the vain hope of rendering this 
great service to my country. 

Among these measures I pointed out the proposal of 
vesting in the erown an effectual negative on the appoint- 
ment of your bishops. That suggestion had previously 
been brought forward in the House of Commons, to meet 
NO. IX. Pam. VOL. V. K 
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the just expectations, not of any bigotted or interested cham- 
pions of intolerance, but of men of the purest intentions 
and most enlightened judgment,—men willing to do all jus- 
tice to the loyalty of your present bishops, but not unrea- 
sonably alarmed at any possibility by which functions of 
such extensive influence might hereafter be connected with 
a foreign interest hostile to the tranquillity of your country: 
a danger recently very much increased by the captivity and 
deposal of the head of your church, by the seizure of his 
dominions, and by the declared intention of that hostile go- 
vernment to assume in future the exclusive nomination of 
his successors. The suggestion thus opened to parliament, 
produced there impressions highly favorable to your cause ; 
it was received as the surest indication of those dispositions, 
without which all concession must be nugatory, and all 
conciliation hopeless. To my mind it had been recom. 
mended by long reflection. It had formed a part of the 
original conception of those measures as consequent upon 
the Union. It was now again brought forward with the 
_ concurrence of the two individuals from whose opinions 
those generally prevalent among your body might best be 
inferred ; of the agent of the very persons to whose office 
it related ; and of your lordship, to whom, in addition to 
every other claim to respect and confidence, the exclusive 
charge of the petition had recently been committed. What 
I said on the subject, in the House of Lords, was spoken 
in the hearing of both; and I received from both, while 
the impression was yet recent on your minds, the most 
gratifying acknowledgments of your satisfaction in all that 
I had stated. 

It was never, I believe, imagined by any of us, that what 
then passed could be binding on the opinions of the peti- 
tioners, The Roman Catholics of Ireland are not a cor- 
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porate body. They speak through no common organ 
Their various wishes and interests, like those of their fel. 
low-subjects, can be collected only from general informa- 
tion; and any opinions erroneously attributed to them, 
they, like all other persons, are fully entitled to disclaim. 

I learnt, however, with deep and heartfelt regret, the 
subsequent proceedings which took place in Ireland, in con- 
sequence of this suggestion. To discuss the grounds of those 
proceedings would be foreign from my present purpose. 
Their effect obviously must be not only to revive expiring pre- 
judices, but to clog, with fresh embarrassment, every future 
discussion of any of. the measures connected with your 
petitions. To myself unquestionably the difficulty of ori- 
- ginating at this time any fresh discussion respecting those 
measures, does, in such circumstances, appear almost in- 
superable. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. When I speak 
of the necessity of combining with the accomplishment of 
your wishes, provisions of just security to others, I am no 
less desirous of consulting every reasonable apprehension 
on your part. 

To the forms indeed of those securities I attach compa- 
ratively little importance. A pertinacious adherence to 
such details, in opposition even to groundless prejudice, I 
consicer as the reverse of legislative wisdom. I look only 
to their substantial purposes ; the safety of our own estab- 
lishments, the mutual good-will of all our fellow-subjects, 
and the harmony of the United Kingdom. 

That adequate arrangements may be made for all these 
purposes, consistently with the strictest adherence on your 
part to your own religious tenets, is the persuasion which 
you have long been laboring to establish, and of which I 
have uniformly professed my own conviction. 

Were it otherwise, I should indeed despair. But that 
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these objects may be reconciled, in so far at least as respects 
the appointment of your bishops, is known with undeniable 
certainty. It is proved by the acquiescence of your 
church in similar arrangements under other governments, 
by the sentiments which many of yourselves still entertain 
as to the proposal suggested in 1808, and most of all by 
the express consent formerly given to that proposal by the 
most considerable of your own bishops. 

I see, therefore, in the present state of this subject, much 
unexpected embarrassment, and many difficulties which re- 
newed discussion, in the present moment, must, instead of 
smoothing, inevitably aggravate. There is, however, no 
ground for ultimate discouragement. The sentiment of 
reciprocal confidence, the spirit of mutual conciliation, 
would surmount far greater obstacles. 

But nothing, permit me to remark it, can in the mean 
time be more injurious to your cause than any attempt, by 
partial and precipitate decisions, to prejudge its separate 
branches, or to limit its unreserved discussion. No course 
can be more grateful to your opponents, none more em- 
barrassing to your supporters. 

To parliament, when any more favorable conjuncture for 
this discussion shall arise, every information may properly 
be supplied, every wish imparted, every apprehension com- 
municated. There only, by a systematic and comprehen- 
sive arrangement, can all the various difficulties be sur- 
mounted, which on every side embarrass this extensive 
subject. To be effective and permanent, such an arrange- 
ment must be mutually satisfactory. 

This is alike the interest of every member of the British 
empire, but to none more important than to the Catholics 
of Ireland. The stability of all your civil rights, both of 
those which you already enjoy, and of those to which you 
ek to be admitted, essentially depends on the tranquillity 
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and harmony of your country, on banishing from it every 
hostile influence, and composing all its internal differences. 

These opinions I have expressed to your lordship with 
the freedom of a tried and zealous advocate of your cause. 
On these grounds alone have I ever attempted to do justice 
to it. To have argued it on any other would have been a 
dereliction of my own principles, 

I need hardly add, that by the same principles my pre- 
sent conduct must equally continue to be directed. Should 
the petitioners continue to entertain the desire conveyed in 
your lordship’s letter, that I should lay this petition upon 
the table of the House of Lords; with that request I can- 
not hesitate to comply. It would be highly improper to 
deny to such a body of men the opportunity of submitting, 
through my hands, if they should so desire it, and at their 
own time, their wishes to the legislature of their country. 
It would be still more inexcusable in a case where all my 
opinions and all my wishes are favorable to the object of 
their application. On the measure itself, if any motion 
respecting it be originated by others, I shall not fail to urge, 
with unabated earnestness, all the same sentiments which I 
have detailed in this letter. But I must with equal explicit- 
ness decline to be myself, at this time, and under so many 
circumstances of such peculiar disadvantage to your cause, 
the mover of any such proposition. I am satisfied that, 
by this decision, I shall best promote the ultimate success 
of that great work which I have long labored to accom- 
plish. My reasons for this persuasion I have, I trust, suf- 
ficiently explained. They may be erroneous, they are at 
least sincere. 

To the principle of equal laws, to the object of national 
conciliation, I am invariably attached. By me they shall 
never be abandoned. But any personal exertions which I 
can make for purposes of such inestimable benefit to my 
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country, must ever be regulated by that discretion, which 
I am equally determined in every situation, to reserve un- 
fettered by previous engagements, and the faithful exercise 
of which my public duty imperatively forbids me to relin. 
quish. 


I have the honor to be, &c. &c. &c. 
(Signed) GRENVILLE, 


Earl of Fingal. 
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Ita irritatis animis subdere ignem, non esse atatis, non prudentie ejus. 
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A LETTER, &c. 





You inquire my opinion of Judge Fletcher’s Charge. I cannot 
give it, without entangling you in that labyrinth of topics, which 
this miscellaneous composition has embraced. Part of my task 
will be to examine the Peace Preservation Bill ; and contempo- 
rary Act, for the better execution of the Laws. Can the expe- 
diency of these statutes be accurately or duly weighed, withvut 
noticing what led to, and perhaps warranted their introduction ? 
Thus observe what you will have rashly brought upon yourself, 
The conciseness which could compress discussions such as these, 
within the just or ordinary dimensions of a letter, being unattain- 
able by any powers to which 1 can make pretension, the fate of 
‘Tarpeia must accordingly be yours: the boon which you have 
craved, in too loose terms, will overwhelm you. Nevertheless, 1 
ami most inhumanly about to grant it. 

A preliminary inquiry, which solicits our attention, is whether all 
the topics, which Judge Fletcher has introduced, suit the character 
and legitimate objects of a Charge. It appears to me that the 
counsels, fit to proceed officially from the Bench, are those only, 
which concern the administration of law and justice ; and that from 
SO grave a quarter no topics should be heard, to which non erat his 
locus will apply. Whatever we may assume to be the merit of an 
opinion, the propriety of declaring it from the Judgment Seat 
must be determined, by the duties which are there to be perform- 
ed. If to these it be quite foreign, the Horatian censure should 
preclude it. The Judge may happen to be eloquent ; et fortasse 
cupressum scit simulare : but however eminent his talent for rough- 
ly sketching a mournful wreath, to grace the obsequies of a Con- 
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stitution, which it implies to be defunct, * such funereal decorations 
will, on the Bench, be quite misplaced. From a high priest of 
Opposition, in St. Stephen’s Chapel, it may be questioned whether 
sepulchral rites of this kind would be endured. But, at least, the 
temple of justice is no fit theatre for their celebration ; the ermined 
magistrate no proper functionary to preside at their performance. 

How shall we best determine the topics proper for a Charge? 
By defining the legitimate functions of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, Invthe oue in question, for example, whatever tended to 
assist those to whom it was delivered, collectively as grand jurors, 
or individually as magistrates, to discharge the important duties 
which either character imposed, was regularly and correctly intro- 
duced into that discourse ;—provided always (in legal phrase) that 
nothing therein contained was deficient in respect towards those 
high authorities in the State, * to whom as much deference is due 
from the judges of the land, as these may, im turn, claim from the 
forensic auditories to which they dictate. 

It is nearly superfluous for me here, in a sort of parenthesis, to 
observe—that the text to which my present commentaries all apply, 
is a short publication, entitled Judge Fletcher’s Charge. Where 
the contents of this impute any thing reprehensible to the Judge, [ 
am most willing to suppose that the publisher has misreported ; * 
and should it unexpectedly turn out that passages, of which I pre- 
sume to question the propriety, involve no misrepresentation of 
what his Lordship said, | shall in such cases be disposed to doubt 
the justice of my censure; or admit, at the very least, that what- 
ever fell from that learned Judge, was by him pronounced with the 
most Jaudable intentions. 

But to return to the test which I have ventured to establish.— 
Which of his duties is a grand juror assisted to discharge, by being 
informed that rents are grown exorbitantly high? Is he therefore 
to throw out bills of indictment against those, who with a strong 
and lawless hand, would preclude all competition,—and terrifying 
every rival bidder into silence, establish a comfortably cheap maz- 
imum for farms? The assertion of Judge Fletcher, that lands bear 
too high a price, may be, and I fear is, in some degree well found- 


* « Gentlemen, two Bills have recently passed both Houses of Parliament 
—one of these Acts consists of a complete suspension of the Constitution.”—Judge 
Fletcher’s Charge. 


2 That passage is not too respectful, in which it is suggested that two im- 
portant Bills, one suspending the Constitution, passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, without inquiry into the state of the country, and almest without eb- 
servation. 


3 It may be inadvertently. 
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ed; and though my information on the subject does not qualify me 
to be decisive, I will never stigmatise as falsehood, what I conjec- 
ture to be truth. But will the opinion of a judge operate to lower 
the rates of land? is it not more likely to raise our peasants— 
than to reduce our rents? I doubt the wisdom of proclaiming a 
grievance, which we cannot cure: of proclaiming it to an irritated 
and deluded population—too long and successfully tampered with 
by the agents of sedition; and who now assured upon authority, 
that they are right in thinking themselves jaggrieved, may conclude 
that they are proceeding under the same high sanction, when aim- 
ing through violence and outrage at redress, they but fly from griev- 
ance, * to take refuge in destruction. —The Judge’s charge yet ting- 
ling in their ears, shall a grand jury, full of the extravagant and 
grinding price of land, send to trial a starving tenant, who would 
have “reformed” the crying evil,—and this not “ indifferently,” 
but “ altogether ?”* Shall a petty jury convict the patriot of a ca- 
pital offence—the judge sentence him to undergo the heaviest pe- 
nalties of the law—and, with the passage on which I am com- 
menting, of his prelection before his eyes, decline even to recom- 
mend to a portion of the royal mercy, this redresser of what him- 
self had called intolerable grievance ?—Might not our injured and 
neglected convict undertake to recommend himself—and copy into 
his memorial the very words of our learned judge?* Might he not 
dwell upon “ the extravagant rents which are bid for lands,” for 
which “the uttermost penny is exarted by absentees, who strip 
their Irish tenants of even the comforts of an English sow ?—who 
letting their lands when out of lease, by public auction to the high- 
est bidder, have no gratitude for past services, no preference of the 
fair offer, no predilection for the ancient tenantty, be these never ‘so 
deserving,” m short, who feel no attachment to any thing but “ the 
highest price,” and visit “ with depopulation the tract of country 
which withholds it?” Proceeding in his complaint, to that “ harass-. 
ing payment of tithe,” which is so unmercifully “ superadded to 
these exactions,” might he not close the climax, with those enor- 
mous “county charges,” which gleaning the scanty profits, that 
rack-rents had left behind, cruelly waste the poor man’s pittance on 
the rich man’s job ? Might he not then terminate his expostulation 
by inquiring, chased from the spot where his earliest breath was 
drawn, incapable of devising other means than tillage, of existence, 
what the oppressed and wretched peasant was to do? Was it “ sur- 


1 If this exist. 
> As Hamlet advised the Players to do. 


3 Those, I mean, which are ascribed to him by the printed Charge. 
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rising, if thus harassed, he felt nothing to remain, but with strong 
Band to deter the intruder from his farm, and extort from the weak-" 
ness and terrors of his landlord a preference—which his gratitude 
and good feelings should have given?” 

I do not say (would to Heaven | could!) that no part of the 
above picture is fairly taken from the life ;—and if the passages 
which I have extracted from what is called Judge Fletcher’s Chiarge, 
did really form a part of what he said,—I make allowance for the 

enerous sentiment which burried him into such description ; and’ 
Seartily do I wish that, by removing the foul origir«l, any selfish 
subcrners of outrage who may have supplied it, would prevenit the 
honest indiscretion of a judge from exposing so disgusting a like- 
ness to public view. But in the mean time, | not only doubt whe- 
ther the copy be not overcharged; but more than doubt the pru- 
deuce of exhibiting to an excited populace what seems but too 
well calculated to goad their discontent ; and might, to minds'so 
unenlightened, appear to justify their excesses. 

Its connexion with England I think essential to the well-being of 
this country. But m the best of what is human, evil lurks among 
the good. From great blemishes no sublunary establishment can 
be free; and optimus ille est, qui minimis urgetur, is all that can 
be said. ‘Thus amongst the pernicious but inevitable fruits of that 
connexion, which yet we pronounce to be invaluable on the whole, 
ae shall feel ourselves obliged to enumerate absentees. Let our 
statesmeti do their best (they cannot well be more usefully em- 

loyed) to mitigate an evil, which they cannot radically cure. But 
toe us not rivet our attention on the ill, and overlook the good, 
which so much more than countervails it. Above all, let the 
judges of this land beware how they feed a disaffection, to which 
our commonalty seems too prone; and which our traitors have’ 
been long with fatal industry fomenting. 

To that part of the Charge (as published) which relates to our 
paper currency, the remarks which | have just been making on ano- 
ther part, apply. Why tender our seductive pity to the embryo 
utterer of a forged note, whom, when on the faith of this com- 
passion he shall have uttered it, we must hang? The invitation to 
“ Master Barnardine” was \ess deceitful; when called on to 
* come out,” he was fairly told—it was to lose his head. But who 
have in fact deluged the country “ with’ this paper?” Napoleon and 
his allies; amongst whom with grief and shame we must include 
those Irish friends, who long since clamorously anticipated Judge 
Filetcher’s grievance list ;* aud who are now reported to be as loud 


* As given in the publicatien abeve neticed. 
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in their commendation of his Charge. But has not Government 
done its utmost to check these ‘snows of paper,” and remove the 
effect, by annihilating the cause? Have not their efforts at length 
been crowned, by that pacific consummation, long so little to be 
hoped for, yet so devoutiy to be wished ? Meantime, without the 
help of a circulating medium, could the internal traffic of the coun- 
try be carried on? For this, were we not obliged to content our- 
selves with paper? And was it not indispensable, towards the main- 
tenance of public credit, to guard against those frauds and adultera- 
tions, to which a currency of this sort is inevitably exposed ? 
Again, how are the ruling powers, or highcr orders of the State, 
responsible for the establishment or “ failure of private banks ?” 
Or what have magistrates, grand jurors, or judges to do with this? 
Why then—by describing this paper currency, with its fruits, as 
one amongst the principal causes of disturbance,—resort to what, 
involving no just censure upon Government, and suggesting no 
possible measure of correction, must be coufessed, if it does not 
palliate (and thereby encourage) crime, to be a uugatory topic, ac- 
complishing absolutely nothing ? 

The publication which | am examining * proceeds as follows :— 
“ In the next place, the country * has seen a magistracy, over-active 
im some instances, and quite supine in others.” ‘The propriety of 
referring the disturbances of Ireland to the demerits of a body, * 
which the public ought to respect, [ cannot avoid doubting; and 
must, therefore, be allowed to question. It is observable, too, 
that the sentence which, thus stigmatizing the national magistracy 
en masse, echoes* Janguage, with which faction had long rendered 
us familiar, seems also to envelope my Lord Chancellor in blame; 
for having neglected to exercise those censorial powers, with which 
the constitution is supposed to clothe him. That it is the Judge’s 
duty, and thereby becomes his right, to animadvert on, and repre- 
sent, the conduct of all magistrates who come within the sphere of 
his assize commission, must be at once admitted ; and is not here 
denied. With me the only question is that already raised, viz. 
whether it be decorous or expedient, to address to the populace an 
anathema from the bench, denouncing the corps of magistracy in 
Ireland as tainted ;—thus stamping a degree of credit on the up- 
roars of sedition ; and impliedly censuring the highest dignitary of 
the law, for having suffered a contagion so mischievous to spread. 


* And to which alone my observations are to be confined. 

* Treland. 

3 Distributed into two classes; the over-active and the supine. 

* Inadvertently I admit; supposing the Report to be here a faithful one. 
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Grant this body to be unsound—and you indeed admit that “ Jus- 
tice is poisoned at its source ;” inasmuch as to informations, taken 
before some justice of the peace, nearly the whole of our Crown 
proceedings may be traced. Nevertheless, since a scrutiny has 
been thus publicly demanded, (with honest zeal we must presume, 
but surely not with sound discretion,) [ make no doubt that, if’ re- 
quisite or expedient, it will be granted ; and though it must be ex- 
tremely irksome, and difficult to carry on,—yet conducted with de- 
licacy, firmness, and circumspection, it might possibly be attended 
with advantageous results. Perhaps some instances of supineness 
and activity could be shown. But with respect to the latter, let 
me be understood to hold, that a genuinely active magistrate is as 
respectable as he is useful. One 1 mean, whose activity, no less 
deliberate than prompt, does not compromise his dignity; much 
Jess hurry or betray his justice. . A magistrate cannot be “ over ac- 
tive,” as long as lis exertions are of a right and appropriate kind; 
which they will be, while conducting himself with itegrity and de- 
corun, he marks the limits of bis duty, and never steps beyond 
them. ‘That cannot be exorbitant which keeps within its orbit. A 
gadding and counterfeit activity must therefore be what the learned 
Judge condemns ; and from his reprobation of this, I do not dis- 
agree. It is one of those excesses into which men are betrayed, 
who, instead of confining themselves within their proper spheres, 
are like Bottom, ambitious of acting many pacts. A man’s con- 
duct in his private capacity I do not seek to fetter : but, in his pub- 
lic character, every magistrate is a judge; who, whether he be jus- 
tice of the peace, King’s Bench, or Common Pleas, should never 
seek, while acting ex officio, to pass the settled line which circum- 
scribes his province ; but ought, in each of those situations, to be 
that pietale gravis vir, whose appearance is the signal for tranquil- 
lity and decorum : one who regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet ; 
who assuages and controuls ; not irritates or inflames." Never (so 
far as human infirmity will allow) should prejudice or passion be 
seen to warp his impartiality ; or ruffle the even tenor of his judi- 
cial calm, 

The Orange Societies, as one of the causes of disturbance, sup- 
ply its next topic to the printed Charge. ‘The learned Judge is 
there represented to have affirmed, “ without any hesitation,” (for 
which, indeed, there was no room,) “ that ALL associations of per- 
sons” (the capital letters are not mine) “ bound to each other by the 
obligation of an oath, in a league for a common purpose, endan- 
gering the peace of the country, are combinations contrary to law.” 


"Especially if he have to do with matter so combustible as the ignobile 
sulgus i, 
gus. 
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Let me now, in my turn, with the assistance of large letters, give 
emphasis to the words ENDANGERING THE PUBLIC PEACE. I do 
so merely for the purpose of suggesting—that whether in pronouncing 
Orange Associations to be illegal, our learned Judge was warranted 
or not, will turn on a previous question, which he has forgotten to 
discuss ; viz. whether those societies, in their frame and constitu- 
tion, be leagued for a common purpose, endungering the public 
peace. If not, however objectionable we might for argument sup- 
pose them, they would not fall within that class, which he has de- 
clared to be unlawful;' nor would any excesses, committed by 
Orangemen, operate ex post facto to il-legalize the institution ; but 
the responsibility would all attach upon the individual transgressors. 
For the rest, if a rumor, which | do not vouch, were true,— 
that the Judge of the Prerogative Court is an Orange-man, | 
should leave him and his friend Mr. Justice Fletcher to discuss, 
with whatever temper these two Civilians could command,’ the 
question, whether “ bills of indictment should be sent up,” wher- 
ever “ the charge” of being an Orange-man is sustained. In Fer- 
managh, one of the counties of that North-West Circuit, to which 
his Lordship so frequently alludes, [ doubt whether the conse- 
quences would be fatal to the Doctor; even though the (perhaps 
groundless) rumor, which | have noticed, was “ a charge” dis- 
unctly made, and“ properly sustained.” 

Another report which has also reached me, is, that all oaths, 
even that of allegiance, have been abolished in the Orange system ; 
which accordingly is not now, nor was when Judge Fletcher's 
charge was given, “ a combmation bound together by an oath.” 

I am not an Orange-man; but | have always understood that 
the origmating and conmnon purpose of this institution was—to ve. 
nerate and preserve, as a sort of sacred flame, what, at the Re- 
volution, was solemnly recognized as the true, aud hailed as the im- 
mortal Spirit of our Constitution. If the same spirit animate our 
Establishments at this day, I find it difficult to conceive—how such 
@ purpose can, abstractedly considered, endanger the public peace ; 
or render those whom it has united an illegal combination, Widely 
different the case of a Society would be, whose federative principle 
was not Loyalty, but Disaffection. Such acommon purpose must 
endanger the country’s peace; since from every well-affected sub- 
ject of the land, its accomplishment, or furtherance, must en- 
counter opposition. But though as well of Orange, as of Rib- 


* Here and elsewhere I assume, for argument, without meaning to pro- 
nounce, that the sentiments and language which this publication attributes 
tw Judge Fletcher were really his. 


2 Judge Fletcher is LL. D. 
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bon-Associations, what I shall call the technical illegality were as- 
certained, and though consequently a Judge, when required, would 
be obliged to wield the law indifferently against them both, does it 
follow, that in the mean time he should step out of his way, (es- 
pecially during periods such as these in which we Jive) in order to 
link together and involve in common stigma, bodies substantially 
as distinct as true Allegiance is from Treason? 

Yet his Editor would have us believe that Judge Fletcher went 
sull further ;.and while he outlawed and anathematized both the 
Orange and the Green, yet contrived to reserve his emphasis of 
condemnation for the former, which he reprobated as productive 
“of the most mischievous effects.” ‘To such a pre-eminence I 
cannot admit its claim ; nor join in the pursuit of this obnoxious 
color, with an antipathy as rational, as that which turkey cocks 
indulge in against red cloaks. 

Neither can I dissemble my surprise, that while giving to Orange 
Societies a rank so prominent and distinguished, in his list of the 
main sources of disquiet in this country, his Lordship should have 
so totally overlooked the Catholic Board ; or his Editor have so en- 
tirely omitted this portion of his Charge. ‘To me that Board appears, 
in the agitations of this island, to have acted no obscure or se- 
condary part. Much of the tempest, in which we have tossed, 
was of their brewing. Day after day they “untied the winds; 
and bad them fight against the Churches” Day after day they 
scattered the seeds of rebellion far and wide. But at length the 
mighty whirlwind, in which they rode, is hushed; the storm of 
Bigotry and Faction, which they directed, is appeased. It fell, soon 
after Paris had struck to the Allies ;' and L shall only now observe, 
that while the hurricane endured, its loudest fury roared agalpst 
that not disloyal color, of which Judge Fletcher appears, from 
his printed Charge, to think so ill. 

Upon the merits of the Orange System, on the whole, with a 
view to its salutary or pernicious imfluence on the state of Ireland, 
if it be not very difficult to form, it at least is somewhat irksome 
to offer, an opinion. I believe, if amongst the superior members of 
this order, (to the loyalty of which our country has been more than 
once indebted,) some hot-headed and intractable enthusiasts may be 
found, who mistake bigotry, and a narrow esprit du corps, for public 
spirit, yet that generally in the conduct, principles, and sentiments 
of these, nothing materially reprehensible prevails. But the order 
comprises various degrees of rank and cultivation ; and to many of 


» The French capital surrendered on the 3tst of Match. Two months af- 
terwards the Board yielded to the combined efficacy of the proclam-atign of 
Dublin, the capitul-ation of Paris, and abdic-ation of Fontainbleau, 
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its fiers etat, (I will not call them its canaille,) 1 more than doubt 
whether such favorable testimony could be borne. If amongst 
these poor knights of the Order, Orange discipline cannot check a 
rancer, which in vulgar soils the Orange principle excites, cun- 
sequences more or less pernicious must ensue, and the system be in 
some sort answerable for these mischievous results.—Again, if in 
times of peril, the Orange institution has been found of use, may 
not the very energies and uvion which made it so, but render it the 
more objectionable, as a permanent and peace establishment ?—[n 
claiming contitfually to keep guard over the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, does it not practically impeach the vigilance, intrude upon 
the functions, and usurp the legitimate privilege of the more regu- 
lar Authorities of the State? Does it not assume a political pos- 
ture, of at least concurrent superintendance, which it scarcely suits 
the dignity of Governmeut to brook? And is there, in the mean 
time, no ground for apprehension, that the flame, which Orange 
Lodges fan with so much zeal may, im some enthusiastic moment, 
blaze too high, and the tranquillity of the country becaught in it and 
consumed? Nevertheless, if considerations of State Prudence 
render it desirable that, in times no longer critical, the Orange 
Union should dissolve, still it is but justice to bear gratefully in 
mind, the sound and honorable principle, on which these Socie- 
ties were founded ; the aid which they lent to Ireland, in its need ; 
and that conclusive testimony to their political uprightness, which 
may be extracted from the abhorrence in which they have ever been 
held by Treason. Bodies such as these ought not to be hooted 
down; or disbanded with any marks of ignominy or disgrace.—We 
should beware of inadvertently promoting the views of those, who, 
while they vociferate against the Orange glare, are longing to refresh 
their aching eyes on Green. It were impolitic as well as base, to 
turn our backs on men, who never turned theirs upon the King and 
Constitution ; it were folly to allow the flame of loyalty to expire ; 
while we were cherishing a spirit of—perhaps treacherous—repose, 
No: with that “ gratitude for past services” which Judge Fletcher 
recommends, Jet us take leave of liege societies, whose efforts are 
no longer wanted ; and casting a veil over those excesses, into 
which some members may have fallen, conjure the body, in the 
name of the Constitution, to dissolve. Should the hour of danger 
come, we know they will be found, reunited, at their post:—but 
in the mean time they should remember, that Political Associations, 
acting independently of the Executive Government, however legal 
we may suppose them, aye anomalies in the State. 

Private Distillation supplies Judge Fletcher with another topic. 
He inveighs against it as “ one of the greatest practical mischiefs ; 
by which the morals of the people are depraved, and their pro- 
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ceedings rendered riotous and savage.” Nay, considering the fero- 
city which spirituous liquors are known to inspire, he does not 
scruple to include murder in the catalogue of its effects —Be it so. 
Towards extirpating what is branded as so ruinous a practice, has 
not Parliament adopted measures of so vigorous a nature, that some 
are even disposed to censure them as too severe? Why then accuse 
Government of applying. to the disorders of this country, no re- 
medies but banishment, the gibbet, and the rope? In truth (and 
by the way) af the Accuser bad looked back, but to the Acts of the 
last Session, he would have found the Minister for Ireland, atten- 
tively observing the situation of our humbler classes; not despising 
those sceming nuge, que seria ducunt in mala; not disdaimng to 
examine the minutia of lowly grievance; and pry into what may be 
called the early rudiments of tumult. He would have discovered 
him employed in assisting the poor man to recover the little earnings 
of his industry, when withheld, without the usual costs or delays of 
litigation. He would have found him making provision for the pre- 
vention of assaults, (that isto say, nipping riot and disturbance in 
the bud), by rendering it easier, and less expensive to the assaulted, 
to obtain redress. 1 allude to chapters 116 and 181 of the Fifty- 
fourth of the King. 

As for the laws for suppressing illicit distillation, I doubt my 
being properly qualified to criticize them ; even as far as they can, 
decorously, be made the objects of animadversion. I have preju- 
dices to encounter; which may not be the more easily conquered, 
because they are my own. I therefore listen to myself—and do you 
also listen to me—with distrust; more especially when I have 
acknowledged, that persons of whose good intentions towards this 
couutry I have no doubt, and of whose judgment I have every 
reason to think well, are not only advocates for the existing system ; 
but (to adopt the language of their own confession) would con- 
template its abandonment with very great reluctance. 

Nevertheless, this Still Fine Law, having been enacted, tried, 
relinquished, and resumed, may be considered as holding the Legis- 
lative favor by a precarious sort of tenure; and as exposed to the 
possibility of being abandoned once again. If this were to occur, 
{ might be led to think that the doubts started by many, of its 
expediency, had some strength: on the contrary, if the present 
arrangement is persevered in, I shall conclude, that in the objec- 
tions which are made to it, there is no sufficient weight; and that 
whatever inevitable evil it may occasion, is abundantly counter- 
vailed by the benefits which it procures. 

I have heard persons of intelligence, very confidently assert, that 
it was upon the point of effecting its purpose, at the moment 
when it was laid aside. But that it was ineffectual appeared ; that 
it would have become efficient, has not yet been proved. 
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Be this, however, as it may, for the removal of the mischief, 
against which this system poiits, it will not be denied that great 
sacrifices have been made. Thus the Law, as it now stands, in- 
volves the abrogation of certain rules of evidence, which, founded 
in first principles of morality and justice, are usually suffered, in 
other cases, to prevail. On the contrary, in these, the testimony 
of a person, directly and strongly interested, is received. If he 
were not scrupulous, and had credit, he might earn a handsome, if 
not an honest competence, by oaths. A callous conscience would, 
in this case, be his capital; while the Gospels of God were the 
implements of his trade; and the temporal pains of perjury the 
sole impediments to his fortune.—The oath of a person, tempted 
as I have described, may not only produce the punishment of a 
criminal, real or supposed, (attended with an accessory, and sort of 
gui tam gratification to himself;) but may frequently involve in 
heavy penalties many others, whe, through the medium of this 
system, appear guilty of having connived at what, to a cursory ob- 
server, it seems highly improbable they should have known ; and 
who, be their actual innocence what it may, must abide the conse- 
quences of constructive and technical offence. Meantime, the 
peasant inhabitant of a large townland is puzzled, to conceive how 
one really not guilty, can be an offender by implication, and in 

int of law; nor, whatever be the stock of Irish Disaffection upon 
sel does this seem likely to be materially diminished, by afford- 
ing an excuse to our Peasantry, for imagining that under our law, 
the path of innocence is not always the road to safety. But I already 
mentioned, that the merit attributed to this system, is not so much 
that the price which it pays is low; as that the benefit which it 
purchases is great. I mentioned its being deemed necessary that 
sacrifices should be made; and formidably much we should have 
sacrificed indeed, if the Subject once mistook for his oppressor, 
that Law, which he should cling to, as his protector and his 
friend. 

Having already warned you of my bias, I may with the less risk 
of unduly influencing your judgment, continue—shall | call it 
my tirade ?—not indeed against the system, but against certain 
faults which | suppose it to contain ; faults, outweighed by excel- 
lences, to which my prejudice is blind; but which are visible, | 
again confess, to abler men than me, and whose integrity, though 
I may equal, I am far from claiming to surpass. 

Let me inquire, then, how are the inhabitants of a townland to 
secure themselves from fiue? Shall they turn their industry into a 
new channel, and instead of cultivating their farms, or following 
their trades, adopt the profession-errant of Still-hunters and In- 
formers? This restless calling they could give over, as soon as illi- 
cit distillation was put down. But, for this event, (mutter those 
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frondeurs, of whom I suspect myself to be one,) what calends 
‘have they to wait for? the Latin or the Greek ? Rusticus (cry they) 
erpectat dum defiuat amnis ; but, unless gaugers are incorruptible, 
this river of strong waters may flow on, as long as it continues 
their interest to let it run. Ifthe penalties on collusion be replied, the 
malcontents rejoin, that he must be a slovenly and incautious knave, 
who cannot elude the probability of detection ; an improvident 
one, who cannot provide against the worst, by indemnifying him- 
self in advance, out of the profits of his fraud—Penalties of col- 
lusion! The pains of perjury stare every interested witness im the 
face, and menace him with the grievous consequence of false 
swearing. Yet the dissuasive is not held to be equivalent to the 
temptation ; and lnterested and Incompetent are synonymous at 
law. 

It is unquestionably the interest of the officer of excise to pro- 
cure convictions, of individuals, parishes, and town-lands. He 
has an inducement to obtain them in the rewards provided by the 
law ; and probably the Revenue Board encourage successful exer- 
tions of this kind. It is because he is thus strongly interested, 
that in other cases his evidence would be rejected by the Court. 
But is it equally the interest of the gauger, that private distillation 
should have an end? That his lucrative occupation should be o’er ? 
‘That premiums upon one side, and (who knows but) compliments 
on the other, should cease to maintain the embonpoint of his purse? 
That the hen, which is laying him golden eggs, should be destroy- 
ed? No: the integrity of the officer is that on which we should 
rely ; for the wish which his interest, if listened to, must breathe, 
would be that fines, convictions, and private stills, should all 
abound. His gain, he knows, being accessorial, sequitur suum 
principale; and where would be the perquisite, if the illegal 
practice were put down’ Accordingly, if he were not a high- 
minded man, his dread of poverty might seduce his will to give 
consent, that those Spirits should “ florish in immortal youth,” 
under whose influence he enjoys so warm and comfortable an ex- 
istence. Nay, even for their frail and mortal tenement, The Still, 
some oflicers are said to have felt so pious aregard, that as long as 
this was at all able to perform its functions, their tenderness and 
humanity (fomented by a stipend regularly paid them by the owner,) 
left it wholly unmolested ; and ouly when at length, quite “ batter’d 
and decay’d,” and full of “ chinks, which” working, and which 
“ tine had made,” it had become altogether useless and effete, did 
they deliver it, without scruple, to the clutches of the law; grave- 
ly pocketing the rewards ensuing on so invaluable a consignment ; 
and this without the risk of having their feelings wounded by any 
“« heart-rending woe” on the part of the Distiller; with whose 
concurrence, on the contrary, the seizure had been made. 
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There are others besides the gauger, (1 admit) whose interests 
would fain persuade them to join in this sneaking kindness for un- 
licensed whiskey, which is indeed an esprit folatre ; as capable as 
Jupiter, or Proteus, of assuming various seductive forms. For the 
Jand-owner it is rent; for the land-occupier it is a market; for the 
distiller and his turris ahenea,* it is a shower of gold; while, in 
the form of a strong elixir, it at least flatters the consumer's pa- 
late, if it does not promote his health. 

For a wholesome and agreeable malt beverage this latter, in 
general, will look in vain; and of whiskey, there is none worth 
drinking, that is not contraband. Accordingly be thinks it hard, 
that it should be criminal to taste the only good liquor he can find, 
and meritorious to extirpate the race of persons who supply it. 

There is a ludicrous anecdote, so connected with what (still in 
my grumbling character) I have been observing, that as it is au- 
thentic , lam tempted to record it. An unlicensed distiller, after 
conviction, being called upon to say whether he had any thing to 
offer, in the way of mitigation, replied, that he was « ready to 
prove, that since the last Assizes, two loyal Protestant Yeomen 
had been poisoned with Parliament whiskey ;” as he was pleased to 
term it. 

Of this tragi-comic murder, I of course fully acquit the s¥stem, 
to which this convict would have ascribed it. But I have already 
fairly, and more than once, put you on your guard against pre- 
possessions, from which | doubt my being exempt. When I recol- 
lect the opinions of some, whom I very highly, and not less de- 
servedly respect, I cannot but surmise that I see things through a 
medium, which distorts the beauty and fair proportions of what | 
look at, and they approve ;—a medium which gives a strong color- 
ing to the blemishes, and obscures the merits of the system ; thus 
leading me, unawares, to overcharge the one, and pass the other by 
unnoticed. 

I may be biassed by my remembrance of the alarming conster- 
nation, which | happened to witness about six years ago, produced 
by fines, to the amount of fourteen thousand pounds, imposed on 
a county neither opulent nor extensive. Yet there, with Judge 
Fletcher, I am disposed to believe, that Perjury (with becoming 
indifference) had wielded the buckler as well as spear; now 
striking at the Smuggler; now warding off Revenue blows ; and 
in short, that the proceedings, which ensued, drained the country 
of at least as much morality as cash. 

But whatever may be my bias, (supposing me to have any,) I 
at least have no prejudices, which forbid me to admit that putting 
down the practice of illegal distillation, abolishing the frequent and 


* Which may, in excise language, be rendered Copper Still. 
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inordinate use of spirituous liquors, and substituting a differcut 
beverage in their place, is an object of the very first importance ; 
and this still more in a moral, than in a fiscal point of view :— 
though by the way, it might, { believe, with perfect truth be said, 
that we scarcely could improve the morals of the People, without 
thereby augmenting the revenues of the State. 

But we do little in ascertaining the utility of an end, unless we 
add a judicious choice of means, for its attainment. These should 
be warrantable; it is not enough that they be efficacious. What 
could be more efficient than the forest laws of William the Con- 
queror? or in modern times, than the system of Buonaparte? If 
the means be just and honorable. and adequate, they are well 
chosen. Yet still another point will deserve consideration, viz. 
that the bargain which we make is but an ill one, when we pay for 
any thing, a great deal more than it is worth. Accordingly the sa- 
crifices which are made, should in every case bear a proportion to 
the acquisitions which are sought : we ought not to incur an expen- 
diture of means, beyond what the end, if gained, could in benefits 
repay. If on the one side I beheld Finance ond Disaffection, 
with Immorality on the other,—i should never wait to fot; but on 
the view of such debet and credit-entries in the State Book, at once 
pronounce the balance to be against the country. What follows? 
‘That though the age of Chivalry be gone, while that of Calcula- 
tors is supposed, by Mr. Burke, to have succeeded,—and though 
it is desirable that the Treasury should be full,—yet our Legisla- 
ture will never suffer the State Coffers to be replenished, at the 
expense of the Religion, Morals, or warm Allegiance of the 
Realm. To return; and, so far as regards this topic, to have 
done :—Judge Fletcher should have recollected, that without re- 
sorting to either “rope or gibbet,” Government had strained 
every nerve, to close that “ source, from which a dreadful torrent 
of crimes and evils has flowed in upon our land ;”'—and I, too, 
should remember that the system, adopted for this purpose, is ap- 
proved of by sound hearts, and wiser heads than mine. 

« Tithes” (proceeds Judge Fletcher) “ are generally complained 
of as a great grievance.” He very fairly and distinctly adds, that 
“ the Clergy have as good a title to their tithes, as any of” the 
laity “ have to their estates.” Here in fact is one of the difficulties 
of the case. ‘Tithes are quasi private property; so that, indepen- 
dently of that respect for the possessions of the Church, which 
connects itself with our regard for the interests of Religion, our 
hands are in some degree tied, by that principle, and almost seuti- 
ment, inherent in the constitution, which holds private property to 
be inviolably sacred ; exempt from every claim, so long as the pro- 
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prietor incurs no forfeiture, save its share of contribution to the 
exigencies of the State. Again, tithe being a sort of corn-rent, 
not liable to be affected by fluctuations in the value of money, the 
Church enjoys, in this way, an advantage, of which we must be 
reluctant to deprive it.' Nor in theory does there seem to be any 
thing unfair, or discouraging to agriculture, in the demand of 
tithe ; especially if we so far qualify this theory, as to recollect, 
that of the titheable produce, the Parson seldom receives above a 
twentieth, if so much. 

Suppose a farmer to have determined that it will be a good spe- 
culation to till ground, from which he calculates on a return of forty 
barrels of corn—will the speculation cease to be a good one, if it 
produce him no more than thirty-eight? Suppose the husbandman 
to be a Catholic, and deduct another twentieth, on account of his 
Priest’s dues. ‘Surely if, for a produce of forty barrels, it was 
worth his while to till, he must still be a gainer, though, for him, 
the crop be reduced to thirty-six.’ 

Nevertheless, I fear that im practice Tithe is found to be a bur- 
then ; and it is said to be even more vexatious, than it is burthen- 
some ; perhaps from the peeping scrutiny and espionnage, which 
sometimes accon:pany this claim. Add to which, that (whether 
with or without reason) it is, at least amongst our lower orders, 
an extremely obnoxious and unpopular demand. The circumstan- 
ces of this Country, with reference to the two Religions which 
divide its population, must also be admitted to bear upon this sub- 
ject. But it bears on it in a two-edged and complicated way. On 
the one hand, to the Roman Catholic Peasant it may seem hard,’ 
that he should be called on to contribute to the maintenance of two 
ecclesiastical establishments ;—while, on the other hand, the pre- 
sent situation of the Church of Ireland is not one, which encou- 
rages a tampering with its rights. ‘Therefore, though the subject 
may deserve the attention of our Legislature, yet their wisdom will 
feel the necessity of touching it (if at all) with an extremely deli- 
cate and cautious hand. 

Upon the matter of Presentments, it appears to me that the ob- 
servations, made by the learned Judge, were, in the general, highly 


t See Blackstone’s Commentaries, B. ti. c. 20. 

2 To object that from this you are to deduct rent, &c. &c. would be mere 
declamation. My hypothesis is—that the farmer, aware of these deduc- 
tions, thinks it worth while to till, on the prospect of a return of forty 
barrels. 

3 It is not hard in theory, that the liberally tolerated should assist to 
maintain the established Religion. Quere—Might not tithes taken out of 
the Clergyinan’s pocket, pass from thence into that, not of the Tiller, but 
of the Owner of the Land, leaving the former where he was—and merely 
changing the name of what is demanded of him, from Tithe to Rent ? 
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pertinent and proper, and which it was quite within his sphere to 
make. In truth, this too seems a subject to which it might be well 
if the mind of Parliament were turned.* In the Presentment departe 
ment—over which the Judges have rather a nominal and formal, 
than a solid and really efficacious controul,—it is confidently alleged, 
(and with what degree of truth, must deserve to be ascertained,) that 
there lurks a deal of jobbing, profusion, and abuse. In the con- 
duct of different Grand Juries, dissimilarities may be found, cor- 
responding to’ the different materials, of which they happen to be 
composed. ‘These are, in some places, most respectable and 
aristocratic : ih a few only have I chanced to find the Grand In- 
quest (sot-disant) consist of an ignorant and half-bred race; 
gentlemen—rather by the courtesy of others, than through their 
own; and with whose manners their knowledge and sentiments ap- 
peared to be marvellously on a par. But I doubt whether, in any 
instance, investigation would be altogether superfluous or inoppor- 
tune. Unquestionably the cess is, in many counties, extremely 
high. Still, however, it is important to bear in mind, that the ex- 
penditure of what has been thus exacted—is all at home ; while to 
the poorer classes of the county, in the form of the price of labor, 
a considerable portion of their contribution is returned. Accord- 
ingly, whatever corrective measures Parliament may adopt, they 
will never think of making the change an arrangement of tinance ; 
or of turning the assessments, which the people uow endure, into 
the far more exhausting channel of general taxation. Any system 
which they substitute, will be one calculated, bona fide, to alleviate 
the burthens of the poor. To lighten these, (if it were possible,) 
would be wise, as well as just. The comforts of our lower orders 
are too few. Not one of them can boast of having a fowl in his 
pot;* too many of them are even without milk to their potatoes, 
From a sort of torpor, which better prospects would remove, they 
can be easily roused to a smarting sense of those privations, which, 
even while they are thus slumbering over them, they feel. Of these 
propensities to a dissatisfaction, for which there is too much room, 
and of the ignorance and simplicity which attend upon their lot, the 
Factious, inhumanly as well as traitorously, take advantage, and 
industriously whet and point the poor man’s discontent against a 
Government which does not injure, and which wishes to protect 
him. Part of what was addressed to Landlords, at Wexford, on 


* The Chancellor of the Exchequer has given notice of his intention to 
bring this subject under the consideration of Parliament; and has invited 
communications from all quarters—with the view of correcting any abuses 
in the system. 


* I allude to the wish of Henri IV. on behalf of the Peasantry of 
France. 
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this head, (though mixed with matter of which I less approve,) ap- 
pears to be well deserving of attention; and what, if land-owners 
alone were listening, one might be glad they heard. The Irish 
peasant feels that he wants something. The agitators persuade 
him that some political change, (say Catholic Emancipation) is 
what he wants. But if, under the fostering care of a Protestant 
landlord, he found bimself and his family surrounded with all the 
warmth, and comforts of a rustic plenty,—must he not soon ac- 
knowledge that be wanted uothing more? not even seats in the 
House of Commons, for the members of the Cathokc Board ? 

I have now, by no methodical or formal course; reached opi- 
nions of Judge Fletcher, with which | less agree ;—those, | mean, 
which regard the state of Ireland; and the bills lately introduced 
into parliament by Mr. Peel. 

To infer the geueral tranquillity of the country, from that orderly 
state, which we wili suppose Wexford to enjoy, would be to argue 
from particular to universal ; a sophistry, in which the learned 
judge would be the less likely to persevere, because he cannot 
have forgotten that this county of Wexford might be now, that 
“ moral curiosity,” which he describes it as formerly having been. 
Neither can he dub the calendar a sure criterion of the situation of 
things within a county, when he calls to mind that, in ‘Tipperary, 
“ the appearance of one hundred and twenty names, on his crown 
book,” did not deter him from denying that county to have been 
materially disturbed. He will feel that if a crowded calendar in- 
volve a suggestio falsi,—the scanty one might originate in suppres- 
sio veri. Af over-active magistrates might “ crowd the gaols with 
prisoners, and swell the calendars with imaginary crimes,’"— 
* supine ” ones, on the other hand, might leave a county full of 
guilt; while its gaol was, notwithstanding, empty, and its calendar 
a blank. Nor is this the more unlikely to occur, if magistrates 
have been at issue on the true state of the county. For will those 
who have called it tranquil, be vigilant searchers for disturbance, or 
prompt, by numerous committals, to disprove their own assertion ? 
‘Thus, on the state of Wexford, we find different opinions to have 
prevailed ; and Judge Fletcher to have wanted sufficient means for 
pronouncing which of them was the more correct. For my part, 
I can conccive a county’s being in an unsettled and lawless state,— 
with yet, but little business to do in its crown court. 11 persons, 
from terror, partiality, or connivance, be reluctant to lodge infor- 
mations, or appear as witnesses in court, how will calendars or 
convictions ascertain the state of the country? 1 look on that to 
be at once a perilous, and not unprecedented case, in which, while 
the inhabitants are anxiously keeping guard over their own safety, 
the judges of assize have a very easy time. 

Judge Fletcher did not consider the county of Tipperary as dis- 
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turbed. Do the magistrates of Middlethird vouch the rectitude of 
this opinion? Have these, at the expense of truth, consented to 
impose a heavy liability on their barony, in order to compliment the 
government, and contradict the judge? If not, it only follows, 
that in that frequently disordered county, the ignes suppositt hap- 
pened to escape the observation of this latter. 

As to the county of Kilkenny too, he apprehends that there was 
considerably more of “ bustle and parade,” than the real state of 
things either ‘warranted or required. On this, however, he refers 
to the authority of Judge Day ; who, from having presided in the 
crown court, was more competent to form and deliver an opinion. 
He has delivered one. It will be found in his eloquent and pub- 
lished charge :—in which we discover a strong picture of the cri- 
minal complexion of the county; an expression of complimentary 
surprise, that the abode of such a gentry should be reduced to such 
a state ;—in short, in that discourse, we seem more likely to dis- 
cover any thing, than a concurrence in sentiment with his brother 

udge. , 

But let us have done with opinions for the present; and pass 
from them to facts. Where are we to look for the mighty “ bustle,” 
of which Judge Fletcher has complained In the intimation, by 
government, of a desire, that the circuit should commence at Kil- 
kenny, instead of Wicklow? Causes incomparably short of na- 
tional disturbance, might justify such a departure from the ordi- 
nary direction of the circuit route; which bas formerly (and | be- 
lieve without impropriety or inconvenience) been occasionally al- 
tered, at the mere discretion of the senior judge. Was there no- 
thing to warrant such an alteration here? A prison, thronged with 
supposed criminals in Clonmel; of whom it was not easy for Mr. 
Peel, or the Attorney General, to foresee, that in the course of a 
few weeks, they would be nearly all “ acquitted felons ;” ' in 
Kilkenny a “ heinous burglary ;” | use Judge Fletcher's words ; 
which might have been even stronger, without being too strong, 
for the singular and alarming atrocity of that transaction ; in the 
same Kilkenny, the hand of jnstice for a year arrested, and in sus- 
pense, over the heads of persons charged with “ a most atrocious 
outrage,” and whom the event demonstrates to have been guilty of 
this charge in Waterford, first, “ an abominable conspiracy to 
poison ;” secondly, the murder of a gentleman of the name of Smyth; 
and thirdly, “ a burglary in a dwelling house ;” which the learned 
judge describes as having been *‘a transaction of a public nature; 
an attack planned and executed by a body of armed men; whose 








t An expression, if my memory serves me, of the late Mr. Wyndham. 
In general, the passages marked as quotations are extracted from Judge 
Fletcher’s Charze. 
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motive for this outrage was, that the owner of the house, a stranger 
to the country, had ventured to take a farm there.” 

I have been confining myself to the statement of convictions : 
but many prosecutions may have failed, not from the innocence of 
the accused, but through fatalities, and legal flaws. Independently 
of all such possible frustrations of public justice, have | offered no 
satisfactory or sufficient reason, for that “ inversion of the ordinary 
course of circuit,” about which Judge Fletcher seems to me to 
make too much “ bustle and parade?” Suppose that in Kilkenny, 
there was not much (in quantity) of offence; yet if, within that 
county, savage outrage was a novelty, (as appears to have been 
suggested by Judge Day,) was it reprehensible in government, ve- 
menti occurrere morbo? Should they have waited to let the ma- 
lady take a deeper hold ?—Then, to pass to the contagion which 
was at their doors, did the populous Gaol, (I believe | may have 
already asked this question) of the seldom too languidly tranquil 
county of ‘Tipperary, contain no apology for the course which the 
Irish minister had recommended ‘—Is it improbable, that, before 
the circuits had gone out, he was apprized of that menacing aspect 
of affairs, of which the magistrates of Middlethird have since given 
us the results? Was there no reason (not even that of cautela 
major) for promptly delivering the guols of Kilkenny, Waterford, 
and Clonmel? Would it have been more expedient to dispatch 
the justices in eyre, in the first mstance to Wicklow, where there 
was nothing for them to do, and to Wexford, which Mr. Justice 
Fletcher represents as in a state of “ the most profound tranquil- 
lity and peace” ?—The burglary in Waterford, his lordship has 
treated as an offence, of what he calls “a public nature ;” and, in 
noticing it, digresses into an ejaculatory lamentation, over those 
“ terrible delusions,’ which not only produced this outrage, but are 
“pregnant with violence, anarchy, and bloodshed ;” “ delusions 
which,” L agree with him in thinking, that “ the peasantry cannot 
too soon reject, as rumous and absurd ;” but into which some de- 
clamatory and turbuient ringleader may have betrayed them, by 
harangues upon the griping conduct of land-owners ; and by asking 
what an unfortunate Irish peasant had to do, but to apply to the 
terrors of those, who had no kind feelings that could be addressed, 
and with strong hand, to deter the stranger from intruding on their 
farms ? 

I am now arrived at the two statutes, introduced in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, by Mr. Peel; which the charge of Mr. Jus- 
tice iletcher appears to have confounded; but which, in fact, are 
perfectly distinct. ‘They however admit of being considered jointly, 
with reference to a foundation, which is common to them both. 
This may be found in their respective preambles; of which one 
recites * disturbances” to “have from time to time existed,” in 
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«“ different parts of Ireland ;” * and the other adverts to the possi- 
bility of “actual disturbance ;” or of the country’s being “in im- 
mediate danger of being disturbed.”* ‘To vouch the truth of such 
recitals, and the reasonableness of such fears, | shall not call on 
Shanaghvests, or Caravats, Threshers, Ribbonmen, or Carders ; 
nor yet invoke the manes of their predecessors in disorder, De- 
fenders, Houghers, Peep-of-day boys; the White boys, United 
Irishmen, Hearts of oak, or Hearts of Steel. 1 shall not point to 
the plundering* of arms, to the orations of the Catholic Board, to 
the harangues at popular meetings, or paragraphs in the Irish Ma- 
gazine, Evening Herald, or Evening Post. | punt that it might 
be wrong to recur to 1798 ; and I have no need to recall the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1803. Judge Fletcher relieves us from the 
trouble of resorting to such proofs. More than echoing the pre- 
liminary recitals of those statutes, he not only admits the disturb- 
ances of this country, but entering on an elaburate investigation of 
their causes, declares that as long as these are left remaining, it is 
vain to hope that the effects should be removed. 

Let me here digress, for a moment, from my subject; and ad- 
mit, for argument, that “ my lord has hit it :”* that his reasonings 
are all just; his deductions all correct :—I do uot thereby admit 
the inexpediency of these statutes. On the contrary, they might 
still be justified, on a principle the most obviotts. For will it be 
denied, that if a seditious or disorderly spirit is abroad, this ought 
vigorously to be repressed, be its remote causes what they may ? 
Let tranquillity and subordination be first restored, with (if requi- 
site) a strong hand; and then, and not before, let all grievances be 
redressed, all irritations be withdrawn, so far forth as either legis- 
lative or executive can reach them. Where goading ill-treatment 
and vexation have caused frenzy, an opposite system of conduct 
may conduce to the patient’s cure ;—but, until the paroxysms are 
removed, he should, by measures of coercion, be prevented from 
doing injury, to others or to himself. 

But now to take a separate view of the statutes which I have 
mentioned. By the 54th of the King, chapter 131, it is declared 
that “ for suppression” of those “ disturbances,” which it has no- 
ticed, “ the ordinary police hath been found insufficient.” To- 
wards denying the truth of this declaration, it would be necessary 
to affirm, either that we have no disturbances, or that we have had 
no police. But indeed the fact is too notorious for contradiction. 
So far from disputing,—Judge Fletcher builds upon it. ‘The dis- 


e 


? St. 54. G. III. c. 181. 
2 St. 54. G. ITI. c. 180. 


> See the 19th page of Judge Fletclier’s Charge, in No. viii. 
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turbances, he says, exist; (whence, say I, it follows—that the 
“ ordinary police hath proved msufficient for their suppression;”) 
and hike disorders, adds lis Lordship, will contirue to molest us, 
until causes, which he proceeds to enumerate, shall have been re- 
moved. All this, for argument, we have already granted; and but 
ask, in return, a concession, which we would be entitled to without 
purchase ; masmuch as it is one, which can hardly be refused. The 
postulate is no more than this; that while we are deliberating on, 
and promoting the (assumed to be) requisite reforms, “ it is” what 
the legislature has piouounced it to be “ expedient to make pro- 
vision for” the ‘‘ case” premised ; that is to say for the mability of 
an ordinary police, to suppress disturbances, which are found, in 
spite of it, to prevail. Attend to this “ provision” and what is the 
effect? that you suspend those tumults, which you are taking mea- 
sures to preclude ; that you cheek the growth of outrage, tll you 
can detect and fully eradicate its lurking cause.’ Neglect this “ pro- 
vision,” and what, on the contrary, may ensue? ‘That when your 
reforms are all digested, and ready to be applied, these disorders, 
whichin the mean time you have left free from all constiaint, will have 
attained a stature so gigantic, and acquired such formidable strength, 
as shall set at naught both ordiwary and extraordinary police. 

It having thus been proved, or not denied, that the country is 
disturbed,—that the ordmary police has been found insufficient for 
maiutaining its tranquillity,—and that for a failure and emergency 
of this nature, it was expedient to provide,—L would ask of the 
unprejudiced, whether such a case could have been met, more 
mildly, prudently, or constitutionaliy, than by the act which has 
been passed ? Before it can operate on any district, it must sufficiently 
appear to the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, that such dis- 
trict (inadequately protected by its ordinary authorities) is disturbed. 
And what ensues on its so appearing? A remedial system is in- 
troduced, as simple in its frame as it 1s likely to be effectual in its 
operation; for simplicity is as characteristical of wisdom as of 
truth. This salutary innovation neither spreads itself beyond the 
precincts which are disturbed; nor survives the complete restora- 
tion of the public peace. ‘The unsettled district is placed under 
the temporary controul of—unot a military, but civil establishment ; 
calculated to act with vigilance, energy, and effect. ‘The muni- 
cipal law is not altered; it is but mvigorated and braced ; and this 
bill might have passed the barons in—was it the reign of Henry 
the Third? No/umus mutari leges would not have thrown it out. 
The provisional establishment consists of a superintending magis- 
trate, his clerk, a chief, and as many petty constables, as (within 
a number not to be exceeded ,) the circumstances may require. The 
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am still, for argument, concurring in the opinions of Judge Fletcher. 
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expense of this extraordinary establishment,—which cannot exceed 
the rate of 3500/. a year, and is likely to fall very short of this amount, 
is to be entirely borne by the district which is disturbed.—This, in my 
mind, forms a just and useful part of the arrangement ; inasmuch 
as the prospect of a virtual penalty, of this description, is at once 
calculated to prevent the tumults which are thus mulcted; and to 
discourage an unnecessary call upon the government, for that pro- 
clamation which is requisite, towards bringing the statute into ac- 
tion; acall, Qy the way, which in his wisdom and discretion, the 
Lord Lieutenant, with the advice of his Privy Council, may at- 
tend to, or disregard. 

{n approving of that implied penalty which has just been no- 
ticed, | apprehend that I shall not be found inconsistent with my- 
self. Public outrage bears no resemblance to private distillation. 
Hee amat obscurum ; while the former instead of eluding, almost 
solicits observation.— As soon as the first gust of tumult strikes 
their ears, the vicinage should unite to prevent its rising to a storm. 
This isa natural, a manly, and a reputable duty. I would not he- 
sitate to apprehend a riote:; or to beat up the quarters of a dis- 
turber of the public peace; though | might be ashamed of whis- 
pering a guager where he could surprise a distiller on his form.— 
I would lie in wait for midnight gangs, or search for plundered 
arms; although [ might be slow to rummage out-houses for still- 
heads and werms ; or learn to distinguish pot-ale from hog-wash, 
by the taste. Those who dwell together may, without impropriety, 
Le held answerable for that good behaviour of each other, which 
consists In reframing from all breaches of the peace ; and such was 
accordingly their responsibility by our ancient common law :'—but 
no British subject should be cailed upon to sacrifice the comforts 
of that rank, or compromise the dignity of that honorable title, 
by entangling himself in abject, troublesome, and degrading occu- 
pations. — 

Where there are no substantial contras, it is not easy to imagine 
pros. Au argument upon one side implies that the question has 
another, on which something may be said; and accordingly, if upon 
the statute now before us | have offered little, it is because I feel 
puzzled, pretty much as I should be, if required to demonstrate 
that two and two make four. 

Upon this part of my subject 1 shall therefore close, with an in- 
guiry, whether, in a country so prone to disturbances as Ireland 
seems to be, a measure calculated to suppress them can be consi- 
dered as ill-timed, at a moment when the restoration of peace (all 
sublunary good has its alloy) may throw such a Jeaven of idle, tur- 
bulent, and disorderly matier in upon us? And when (it might be 


* Blackst. Com. Introd, sect. 4. and elsewhere. 
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added) in consequence of what passed recently at Fontainbleau, the 
conscripts of sedition may have also been disbanded, and thus pre- 
cipitated at once from the sublimities of treason, to those humbler 
walks of domestic violence and outrage, in which, henceforth, they 
must keep the not “ noiseless tenor of their way ?” 

But is not the expediency of this act beyond contradiction 
vouched, by that application which the Tipperary magistrates have 
made,—shall I say against, or on behalf of, the barony of Mid- 
dlethird ? 

Neither is the manner undeserving of remark, in which the powers 
vested in the government by this statute have been exercised, on 
this first occasion for exertmg them. Mr. Willcocks has been ap- 
pointed the superintending magistrate ; and that experience and fit- 
ness for the office, which he will be allowed eminently to possess, 
we must, in common candor, conclude to have been his recom- 
mendations to the appoimtment.” The chief constable has been se- 
lected from the Dublin police, on the recommendation of the head 
office there. ‘The chief clerk had served the late commissioners of 
inquiry, and has every testimony m his favor from them ;—and 
the sub-constables have been chosen from amongst those discharged 
serjeants of militia, who could produce the strongest certificates of 
good conduct. 

We are not to argue against the wse, from the abuse of an insti- 
tution ; unless it can be shown that, from its inherent nature, this 
was peculiarly liable to be abused. But even were such a source 
of argument open to us, it yet is plain, from the facts which I 
have just mentioned, that we could not turn its course against the 
government of this country. 

Such is the act of Parliament, of which Judge Fletche:’s Charge, 
if not seriously, yet truly, has pronouneed, that “ it is a wholesome* 
mode of administering the old powers, already vested in the ma- 
gistrates, by law.”? ‘The seriousness of the commendation is ren- 


? Wholesome, as long as the diseased symptoms, to which it is applicable, 
are unremoved. 


2 A MS. report, which I have seen, represents Judge Fletcher as taking a 
widely different view of the statute ; and calling it a wholesome mode of ad- 
ministering the old law of the Curfew. Though this MS. note is said to have 
been taken by one, who has the character of being correct, I am inclined to 
doubt his accuracy, wliere I find him representing a paragraph as termi- 
nating with “ Oh Mr. Peel! Mr. Peel !”—If the Charge contained (but it 
cannot have contained) such an apostrophe as this, one might be tempted, 
ina paraphrase of the old parody, to cry 


O Justice Fletcher ! Justice Fletcher, O! 
Nay, completing the distich, to inquire, 
Was this polite ? decorous ? judge-like ? 
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dered more than doubtful, as well by the general context, which 
seems to import no vehement approbation of either statute,'—as 
by the sneering tone of the familiarities which follow ; “ Now, you 
are to meet: a head magistrate is to be appointed, at a salary of 
700/. a year; he is also to have a house and offices: his clerk 1s to 
get a salary of 150/. a year; the consiables are to get 100/. a year 
each; any seven of your magistrates may get all this done: but 
listen to one thing more: the disturbed district is to pay the ex- 
pense of the .whole.”—What was really said about these Acts I 
cannot tell: what is reported I do not relish. It is not admirable 
on the score either of wit or of decorum; and I am less disposed 
to describe it as “ insufferubly clever,” than to doubt whether it be 
not alittle tov “ firriously to the purpose.”* 

{ come now to that temporary statute’ (for such it is) whieh re- 
ceived the royal assent on the 30th of last July; very shortly after 
that which 1 have just been considering. ‘To this law, | have little 
fear that it will be never necessary to recur. I hope that it will act, 
and have reason to think that it has operated, as a preventive of 
those disturbances, against which, by punishments so summary and 
deterring, it provides. ‘This is precisely the operation which we 
must desire it to have. In the language of Judge Fletcher, its ef- 
ticacy should consist in “ that wholesome warning to the turbulent 
and audacious,” which “ the notoriety of its existence, in the Sta- 
tute book,” will produce.—In the mean time it is merely a revival 
of a statute commonly called the Insurrection act; which passed, 
for the first time, in 1796; and for the last in 1807; from which 
period it remained in force for three years. By the way, does my 
memory deceive me? or had this act, in the year last mentioned, 
the support of Mr. Grattan? and did he upon that, or even some 
subsequent occasion, avow his opinion, that there existed a French 
party in this country? Assuredly, and at least, 1 am not mistaken 
a pronouncing the year 1807 to be included within that “ entire 
peried of judicial experience, comprising sixteen circuits,* during 
which” Judge Fletcher has assured us, that he never “ discovered 
or observed any serious purpose, or settled scheme, of assailing his 
Majesty’s government; or any conspiracy connected with internal 
rebels, or foreign foes.” So entirely and quickly, (and spite of the 
fretting causes enumerated by his Lordship) had the country got rid 
The answer to which interrogatory would fill up the metre, and supply the 
rhyme. But, I repeat it, here the MS. reporter must be incorrect. 

1 Either the 11st or 180th chapters of the 54th of the King. 
* See Walter Scott’s Life of Dryden, p. 526. Note. 
+ Stat. 54th of the King, c. 180. 


4The years from 1807 to 1814, beth inclusive, would comprise no more 
than sixteen circuits, 
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of those acrimonious humors, which, after having broken forth in the 
rebellion of 1798, again showed themselves so alarmingly in the sum- 
mer of 1803!—So strange must have been the conduct, so unwar- 
rantable the assertion of any member of Parliament, pretending to 
be a friend of Ireland, who in 1807, when our learned Judge’s ca- 
reer of circuits had begun, supported a bill, amounting to “ a com- 
plete suspension of the constitution ;” and alleged that in this coun- 
try, a French party might be found! 

To this part of the subject it is my intention toreturn. In the mean 
time allow me to acknowlege my surprise, that before he attempted 
to comment on the statute now before us,’ his Lordship did not read 
it with more scrupulous attention, than there is any trace of in his 
printed charge. In the latter part of the seventh clause he would 
have seen, that if magistrates could be found, base enough to con- 
sult their private interest in the determination of a freehold, by 
transporting those upon whose lives the lease depended, the very 
provisions of the law itself precluded so gross and infamous an 
abuse of power ;* and that the “ fel/ serjeant,” to whom he uncere- 
moniously enough alludes,’ is authorised to be “ so strict in his ar- 
rest” of improper judgments, that no irregular “ trips across the At- 
lantic” need be feared. 

Both the statutes, which I have been discussing, rest on the dis- 
turbances of this country, as the ground for their enactment : but 
the one, now mcre immediately under consideration, contemplating 
disorders of a particular description, adverts to a state of things, 
no vestige of which has Judge Fletcher been ever able, im bis eight 
years judicial experience, to detect:—I mean a state of actual or 
impending disturbance, originating in the machinations of “ sedi- 
tious persons.” 

That the country might happen to be disturbed (and that so far 
the recitals of this statute may be acquiesced in) *‘ by persons en- 
tering into unlawful combinations ;” the learned judge would pro- 
bably allow: for he pronouncesall Societies of Orange (and indeed of 
Ribbon) men to be unlawful combinations; and the former of these 





* Stat. 54 G. IIT. c. 180. 


7 Gentlemen, I have seen times when persons, who thinking the lives 
named in their tenants’ leases, were lasting too long, have, by the aid of such 
@ law, found means to recomimend a trip across the Atlantic, to the persons 
thus unreasonably attached to life; and thus achieved the downfal of a be- 
neficial lease ; and a comfortable rise of their income in consequence. Such 
things have occurred. I bave known the fact.” Judge Fletcher’s printed 
Charge, p. 404. No. viii. 


3 “ You are to have the assistance of a learned serjeant from town; who 
may send abroad offenders in a summary way.”"—p. 403—This languag every 
much resembles persifflage. 
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to be so likely to produce disturbance, that “ until they are effect- 
ually put down, in vain will the north of Ireland expect tranquillity 


or peace.” 

But as for “ any conspiracy, connected with internal rebels, or 
with foreign foes,” not the faintest trace of this, during the whole 
term of his public career, has he discerned. For about three years 
of that term the Insurrection act was in furce; under arms, and 
ready to be called, if requisite, into action. Has the country been 
equally quiet since its expiration? The fall of the Insurrection act, 
and rise of the Catholic Board,—have, or have not these seemed 
to be the signals for disquiet? Judge Fletcher would say not ; for 
that from the moment of his ascending the bench until the present, 
whatever heavings of a more private kind there may have been, yet 
as far as conspiracy or sedition are concerned, the population of 
Ireland has been 


“ Calm and unruffled as a summer sea.” 


Others, however, have taken a different view of the state of things. 
These, more timorous, or less prejudiced, with stronger discern- 
ment, or weaker nerves, have thought the plundering of arms to 
be a suspicious and alarming sort of outrage ; betraying ulterior ob- 
jects ; and but furnishing the means for some (probably) rebellious 
end. Extensive and secret, yet audacious confederacies against the 
law, they have considered as closely allied to conspiracy against the 
state ; and have held the classification to be too refined, which dis- 
tinguishes the insurrectionary spirit from sedition. Is not law an 
emanation and effluence from the constitution? and shall we be 
told that multitudes in array against the former, must not be mis- 
taken for, or confounded with, the seditious’ Besides, those who 
in credulity or sagacity exceed Judge Fletcher, connecting what 
they see perpetrated with what they have heard taught, and dis- 
tinctly perceiving the preceptof the master to be political, attribute 
a like chatacter to the practice of the pupil. If the lower orders 
of the Catholics proclaim a terror, affected or inspired, for those 
bugbears called Orangemen, the speeches, bellowed at their Board, 
give chapter and verse for this pretence, or this sensation. ‘lhe 
intentionally mischievous harangues at this committee,—their re- 
ports, to aggregate meetings, of seditious progress,—the para- 
graphs in some of our daily, and our monthly publications,—the 
studied and systematic efforts to bring the administration of justice 
into disrepute, by aspersions upon all who are appointed to dis- 
pense it; jurors, magistrates, and judges of the king’s superior 
courts,—the coarse insolence with which the government is iusulied 
and traduced,—these have made, on men who pass (with themselves 
at least) for rational, impressions different from those which Judge 
Fletcher has avowed. ‘These conceive that the language of factious 


NO. IX, Pam. VOL. V. M 
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erators towards England, neither breathes, nor means to breathe, any 
thing short of separation ; and how the disclosure of a principle so 
hostile to that constitutional spirit, which unites the countries, can be, 
by any man, denied to be seditious, they are (not unnaturally) at a loss 
to comprehend. Nay some can scarcely dissemble their surprise, 
that our learned Judge should not have heard from Lord Norbury, 
or his brother Fox, of the terrifying state m which things were 
lately in Westmeath ; or of those oaths to be faithful to Napoleon 
and the French, which were taken by some deluded combinators in 
that county: oaths which did not, from being absurd in the ex- 
treme, the less evince a seditious sentiment in the taker. 

In the frame and nature of those confederacies, which were 
known by the appellation of Shanaghvests and Caravats, there al- 
Ways appeared to me, to be something mysterious and obscure, 
Their turbulence filled a criminal space too large, to be contem- 
plated without suspicion and alarm. Yet I do not know that in 
the constitution of either, any thing directly seditious was demon- 
strated to exist ; and I further believe that those fierce bodies were 
in array against each other. But it is certain that both were im ar- 
ray against the law : and the tumultuary spirit, which animates such 
combinations, is not likely, in our days, to be long without some 
factious leader, who will give the flame a political direction; and 
reduce to a determinate and seditious purpose, the vague, violent, 
and indistinct objects of the mob. In associations, at first very 
imperfectly cemented, and whose aims were neither political nor 
well defined, | apprehend we should find the rudiments of that 
society of United Irishmen, whose acts occupy so many pages in 
our annals of high treason. 

In the infancy of the Insurgent Spirit, before it has yet developed 
itself, and acquired consistency and strength, most opportunely the 
Insurrection act' appears ; a sword, which, sheathed in the Statute 
Book, is ready, if occasion require it, to be drawn; but whose 
premonitory, and interrorem operation is, without its leaving the 
scabbard, not unlikely to suffice. 

Those who term the Insurrection act “ a complete suspension of 
the constitution,” may, with reason, be suspected of using declama- 
tory language ; and describing this statute with more of acrimony 
than of truth. It is first a warning denunciation, to all whom it 
may concern, of the penal consequences which will ensue upon se- 
dition, not only to the conspirators themselves, but to the vicinage 
in which their practices are allowed to ripen to disturbance. It 
then does little more than bring, (with previous notice) into action, 
that abstract principle of social union, which, establishing a reci- 
procal relation between protection and allegiance, will not squander 


* AsI will call the 54th of the King, cap. 180, 
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the full benefits of the former on the disloyal.' It fairly admonishes 
the disaffected, that they shall not at once assail, and enjoy the 
Constitution; nor pervert the privileges which it confers, into 
means and instruments of aggression. Is that Act a suspension of 
the Constitution, which, leaving ninety-nine portions of the com- 
munity in full possession of it, blockades the hundredth, only 
because, ang as long as it is in revolt, at once cutting off its com- 
munication with the sounder parts, and straitening it, by whole: 
some rigors, into submission to those laws, by which its happiness 
will be promoted, and its liberties secured? Is that a vexatious 
Statute, which comprehends within its controul, no more than the 
immediate neighbourhood of commotion? Obliged to do so by 
the necessity of the case,—and, while it does so, but enforcing the 
rule of ancient law,? that those who dwell together, should be 
answerable fur the good behaviour of each other ? * 

To cavil at vigorous measures, in emergencies of the State, is 
far from being the symptom of strong attachment to the Constitu- 
tion. Ne quid detrimenti capiat Respublica will ever be a cogent 
argument, with the patriot mind, for clothing the supreme autho- 
rities with unusual powers; nor will it unfrequently occur, that 
while party and mob-courting ambition are clamorous against re- 
straint, the more genuine friends of freedom, with worthier senti- 
ments, and larger views, will be supporting measures of coercion, 
and holding the language of controul. While Cesar was slily 
canting ‘about clemency and moderation, Cicero crushed the schemes 
of Catiline with a rigorous hand; and it was not Cicero,* who 
afterwards overthrew the liberties of Rome. 

If the Wexford Charge be truly given, the present is not the 
first instance of the Charger’s blindness, to the true situation of this 
country. He describes the rebellion of 1798, as “ an explosion, 
sudden and unexpected.”—That it was unforeseen by those, with 


* T have said that the Insurrection Act does little more than bring into 
operation an abstract principle, which is noticed in the text. There isa 
sense, in which it does much less. The Law, even where the Insurrection 
Act is in operation, extends a most solid and valuable protection, to those 
who have ceased to pay the guid pro quo, viz. allegiance. It but deducts, 
and abrogates, for a time, a portion of those free and clement doctriaes, of 
which disloyalty las justly forfeited the benefits; and in which, without 
danger to its own existence, the Constitution cannot, in certain emergen- 
cies, indulge. Let it be recollected too, that Goverument cannot, at its 
pleasure, bring the Insurrection Law into action. A memorial from magis- 
trates of the county, not fewer than seven in number, is a preliminary sine 
qué non, to the activity of the Statute. Though the justices memorial, the 
county (perhaps) may not be proclaimed; but uness they memorial, the 
Government cannot expose it to the rigors of this Law. 

? Already alluded to, 3 Blackst. Com. Inirod. Sect. 4. 


* Nor yet Cato, who seconded the strenuous measures of the Consul. 
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whom at that period he was supposed to act, is their best excuse, 
for having opposed those measures, which more discerning men 
thought necessary, to keep the country quiet. It was their persua- 
sion then, us it is Judge Fletcher’s now, that “ no serious purpose 
of assailing His Majesty’s Government was on foot;” “ nor any 
conspiracy, connected with internal rebels, or foreign foes.” They 
then were of opinion, as he is reported to be now, not that the 
country was obviously in such a state, as required very prompt and 
strenuous controul; but that the necessity for enacting the insurrec- 
tion law, so far from bemg apparent to all, who would but see 
what was before them,—was one “of the secrets of the castle, 
not in their possession.” * 

Upon those who “ winking with both their eyes,” upon the 
perils which approached us, inveighed against the appointment of 
that Dictator-Statute, which assumes to authority unless commo- 
tions have arisen, and abdicates, when once the tumult is ap- 
peased ;—upon those it is to be hoped, that the rebellion came by 
surprise :— but can we allege that no explosion was expected, by that 
government, who day after day proclaiming the country to be in 
danger, justified the preventions which they recommended, by con- 
tinual recurrence to this assertion’ Had the parliament which 
passed the insurrection Act* no apprehension of disturbance, or 
did the events of 1798 refute the justice of their fears ? 

But on periods so calamitous, I shall dwell no longer. “ Over 
the events of those days, aud their causes, | willingly draw a veil ;” 
—and only wish that the passage, which contains the words that I 
have just borrowed, were less equivocal, and liable to miscon- 
struction, than it is. Some might doubt what it was meant to 
insinuate lay behind the veil:—the misconduct of those rebelled 
against, or crimes of those rebelling ? Should any give the former 
interpretation to this sentence, though the context might not justify, 
I fear it would excuse them. 

Judge Fletcher assures his hearers, (if the editor report truly) 
that he is ‘‘ attached to no party ; connected with no party; indiffe- 
rent about party :” one who never mixed with the zealots of either ; 
and has “ accordingly been calumniated by both.”—If there were 
no such monster as av honest party man,—or if no person could be 
a partisan, without knowing that he was so—I should feel myself 
concluded, by his Lordship’s positive disclaimer. But when even 
of a man “ born for the universe,”* it has been said, and said by 
an admirer, that 
“ narrowing his mind, 

Ile to party gave up—what was meant for mankind,” 





* Judge Fletcher’s Charge, p. 402. * In 1796. 
3 The late Mr. Burke. See Reteliation. 
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this learned Judge can scarcely be offended, if I doubt his being 
as exempt from political prejudice, as free from party bias, as | 
am convinced he both wishes and conceives himself to be. The 
government of Lord Hardwicke (from whose practice in this par- 
ticular the Duke of Richmond did not swerve,) in selecting for 
legal promotion, those who (rightly or wrongly) they thought best 
deserved it, took the objects of their favor indifferently from ail sides ; 
and certainly, and at the least, displayed no preference to those, 
who in the great imperial crisis of 1799 and 1500, at the expense 
of their popularity, and in the teeth of Slander, had intrepidly lent 
the Constitution their support. ‘Those who, bearing in their minds 
the political annals of that day, turn their eyes upon the present 
dignitaries of the law, will there see little, that can in any degree 
discredit this assertion. Ln the mean time (not yet Judge) Fletcher 
remained wholly unpromoted ; nor was he appointed to the bench, 
until those ‘l'alents came into power, which gave the Seals to Mr, 
Ponsonby, and placed Mr. Curran at the Rolls. It might to 
some appear to follow, that those who then bore sway, and raised 
him from his private station, were not aware how thoroughly de- 
tached he was, from every thing connected with, or however faintly 
resembling party. ‘They possibly remembered, that when in par- 
liament, he had been a partner in the firm of Grattan, Ponsonby, 
and Curran; that, with them, he resisted the vigorous measures 
then proposed ; failed, with them, to observe any purpose of as- 
sailing His Majesty’s Government; seceded," with them, from 
that parliament which neglected their advice ; with them, avowed 
opinions, which the year 1798 confuted ; but which seem, in 1314, 
to have revived. 

It is true, that in a manuscript report of the learned Judge’s 
Charge, which I have seen, he is represented to bave said he “ be- 
lieved ! he was in parliameut, at the passing of the Insurrection 
Bill ;* and that he voted for it; at the same time declaring that it 
would not operate as a preservative of the peace.” But this must 
be a mistake of the Reporter or the Judge ;* and it is far more 
likely that the parliamentary line, which | have attributed to this 
latter, is the one which he in fact pursued. ‘To a measure which 
he reprobates su severely »—which he describes as “‘ a complete sus- 
pension of the constitution,’—it cannot be supposed, that he would 
have given his support, feeling that, by so sad a sacrifice, he would 


t I believe this to have been the fact. The Records of the time will 
show. In the mean while, I am merely attributing to him a course, which 
some of the other respectable personages unquestionably took. 

2 In 1796. 

3 Who only says he believes. That he should not have attained certainty 
on such a point may seem surprising. 
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restore no tranquillity to his country; and that the positive evil 
which he was incurring, would not be relatively a good. Again, 
how could the “ explosion” of 1798 come so “ unexpectedly” on 
him, who thought matters in such a state the year but one before ? 

But it is time that 1 should have done; and I will, without a 
peroration: preferring the risk of being abrupt, to the certainty of 
being prolix. 1 conclude then, by declaring—that though I respect 
the iniegrity, learning, aud abilities of Judge Fletcher, and hold 
him to be free from all unworthy bias,—yet of the publication, 
called his Charge, | am obliged to disapprove. ‘To me, that pub- 
lication’ does not seem to bear the marks of a judgment the most 
cool, a temper the best regulated, or a mind altogether free from 
the prejudice and warp of party. Were I to believe that he uttered 
every thing there purporting to be his, | should pronounce, not 
merely, that m entering on several topics which it contains, he 
manifestly outstepped the limits of his duty; but that many of his 
statements were as erroneous and unfounded, as still more of them 
were extra judicial and indiscreet: I should fear, that in over- 
charging the picture of grievances which he drew, he pulliated * the 
excesses, which he referred to those oppressions, as their source ; 
and on the whole I should lament, that one, apparently so little 
qualified for a statesman, transgressing the grave province his com- 
mission had assigued him, should lose himself in discussions on 
affairs of State ;—those ardua regni, which the Constitution has 
committed to other hands. 

Far be it from me to lower the dignity, or trench, however 
slightly, on the independence of the Bench. They are amongst 
those buiwarks of our freedom, which I would strenuously defend. 
But that dignity is most consulted, when Judges keep within their 
sphere ; that independence best maintained, when they dispense 
unbending justice. Aloof from the storm of politics, and preju- 
dice of party,—regardless of the cry of faction, or the frown of 
power,—let Judges proudly hold their equable and lofty course ; 
and while they scorn to serve the purpose of a minister, disdain 
alike to play the game of his opponeuts, or flatter and foment the 
passions of a mob. 

I. U. M. 

October 13th, 1814. 


* Which, however, may grossly misreport him. 


* Even though the Report were accurate, I should readily admit the over- 
charge to have been unintentional; and the palliation inadvertent. 
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Mr. SPEAKER, 


Tue motion, which I now rise to 
make, has for its object, the improvement of the remedy 
by writ of habeas corpus in those cases of illegal imprison- 
ment, which are not affected by the statute of 31st Car. II. 
which is entitled “ An Act for the better securing the li- 
berty of the subject,” but which is more generally known 
by the name of the Habeas Corpus Act. That Act, Sir, 
is confined to cases of commitment or detainer for criminal 
or supposed criminal matter, and leaves the remedy for all 
other cases of illegal restraint, in the same inadequate state, 
as it was previous to the passing of that Act. Writs of 
Habeas Corpus, originally only issued out of the courts of 
Chancery and King’s Bench, except on behalf of persons 
entitled to privilege in the other courts. But the statute 
16th Car. 1. which was made expressly to regulate the 
proceedings of the Privy Council, and to abolish the Star- 
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Chamber ; having mentioned the Court of Common Pleas 
as co-ordinate with the Court of King’s Bench with regard 
to such writs, that court has ever since issued writs of 
Habeas Corpus, in all cases of illegal imprisonment. The 
real benefits received in consequence of the statute 31st Car. 
Il. and the interest excited by the great struggles that took 
place previous to its passing, have most likely occasioned a 
generally received, though most erroneous, opinion to pre- 
vail, that the remedy is now complete for preventing un- 
just and illegal confinement. My object, Sir, is to extend 
the principle of that Act, to all the omitted cases; I wish 
to give to all the courts in Westminster Hall, in term time, 
and to all the judges of them, in vacation, the power to 
issue and enforce obedience to writs of Habeas Corpus in 
all cases of illegal imprisonment ; and although the return 
to the writ may show a legal cause of imprisonment, to 
give power to enquire into the truth of the facts stated in 
such return, and to do justice, according to the result of 
such examination. 

The judges of the Court of King’s Bench have long 
exercised a power of issuing writs in such cases in vacation, 
but have no power to punish in vacation, disobedience to 
their writ; indeed that power is even omitted in the sta- 
tute of 31st Car. II. The Court of Chancery has been 
stated by very great authorities to possess the power of 
issuing such writs in vacation, but Lord Chancellor Not- 
tingham, in the well known case of ‘ Jenks,” refused to 
issue the writ in vacation, no precedent, notwithstanding 
the most diligent researches, being found, to warrant the 
application, In the cases of infants and lunatics, the Lord 
Chancellor does interfere for their protection in vacation, 

but that is not by means of the writ of Habeas Corpus at 
common law, but in consequence of the especial power, 
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delegated to him in those cases, But the defect I chiefly 
wish to remedy, is the want of power to examine into the 
truth of the facts stated in the return of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus. Can it, Sir, be endured, that a return valid in law, 
though utterly unfounded im fact, shall be conclusive as to 
the discharge of the prisoner? An action certainly lies for 
a false return; an action against the person, in whose 
power the injured party is detained, and who can, in the 
great majority of cases, where the writ is sued out, send 
him to distant parts of the world and into the most pestilen- 
tial climates! Sir, unless a speedy remedy is given in such 
cases, the wyured party is absolutely remediless. But in 
no case can a compensation in money be an adequate com- . 
pensation for the loss of liberty. 

Sir, in the year 1758, a bill to remedy these evils was 
introduced into this house by Sir John Cust, who after- 
wards filled that chair, the dignity of which you so emi- 
nently support ; it passed this house after very acrimonious 
debates, but was rejected, and I think properly rejected, in 
the House of Lords: I think it was properly rejected, be- 
cause it went far beyond the mischiefs complained of, and 
instead of enlarging the powers of the judges, tended to 
degrade their judicial functions. But, Sir, it was not rejected 
until after very strong debates; and so much violence was 
produced by the discussion, that two noblemen, who at dif- 
ferent periods of their political lives were most closely con- 
nected (Lord Temple and Lord Lyttleton,) were required 
by the house to declare upon their honor, “ that they would 
not pursue any further resentment upon the occasion of the 
words that had passed between them.’ It is mentioned, 
Sir, by a cotemporary writer, as a circumstance almost mi- 
raculous, that Lord Mansfield spoke for near two hours 
and a half in the course of one of the debates; a circum- 
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stance you, Sir, would now think by no means extraor- 
dinary. Whilst the bill was pending in the House of 
Lords, ten questions were, on the motion of Lord Hard- 
wicke, ordered to be put to the judges ; on their application 
they were excused answering one of the questions; but the 
remainder were answered by ten of the judges; Lord Mans- 
field, being a peer, of course did not answer as a judge, 
and Mr. Justice Foster was prevented by a domestic mis- 
fortune from attending. 

The only question, to which I find it necessary to draw 
the attention of the house, is the following. “ Whether in 
all cases whatsoever, the judges are so bound by the facts 
set forth, in the return to the writ of Habeas Corpus, that 
they cannot discharge the person brought up before them, 
although it should appear most manifestly to the judges, by 
the clearest and most undoubted proof, that such return is 
false in fact, and that the person so brought up is restrained 
of his liberty, by the most unwarrantable means, and im 
direct violation of law and justice?” By the answers of the 
judges to that question, it clearly appears, that although the 
judges did not conceive themselves precluded from dis- 
charging the person brought up before them, if it should 
appear manifest to them, by the clearest and most un- 
doubted proof, such as a verdict of a jury or judgment on 
demurrer, or otherwise, in an action for a false return, that 
such return is false in fact ; yet that they were of opinion, 
that in case the facts returned to a writ of Habeas Corpus 
showed a sufficient ground in point of Jaw for such re- 
straint, that the court or judge before whom such writ was 
returnable, could not try the facts contained in such return, 
by affidavits. Although, Sir, Mr. Justice Foster was un- 
able to attend, and deliver his opinion, it appears, from the 
history of his life, written by his nephew, Mr. Dodson, that 
he took a very strong interest in the question; he seems 
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particularly to have felt the inadequacy of the law to afford 
protection, where a return is made, good in law, but false 
as to the facts contained in it. In his correspondence with 
Lord Chief Baron Parker, (which is included in his life,) 
he dwells much on that defect, and alluding to the remedy 
by action for a false return, he observes, ‘‘ an inadequate 
ineffectual remedy is no remedy.”” The Lord Chief Baron 
in answer, says, ‘*as you agree to the general principle, that 
the return to a writ of Habeas Corpus cannot be contra- 
dicted in that proceeding, so I must confess, that your rea- 
sons are very strong, to show the present to be an inade- 
quate remedy ; but I am afraid, that the parliament only 
can apply a more effectual remedy.” Sir, although Lord 
Hardwicke opposed the bill I have mentioned, yet so 
strongly was he impressed with conviction, that the law 
ought not to remain as it was, that he moved that the 
judges do prepare a bill, to extend the power of granting 
writs of Habeas Corpus, ad subjiciendum, in vacation time, 
in cases not within the statute 31st Car. II. chap. 2, to all 
the judges of his majesty’s courts of Westminster, and to 
provide for the issuing of process in vacation time, to com- 
pel obedience to such writs; and that in preparing such 
bill, the judges do take into consideration, whether in any, 
and what cases, it may be proper to make provision, that 
the truth of the facts contained in the return to a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, may be controverted by affidavits or tra- 
verse, and so far as it shall appear to be proper, that clauses 
be inserted for that purpose ; and the House of Lords made 
such order. In obedience to that order, the judges did 
prepare a bill: why such bill was not proceeded on, I have 
not been able to learn; but I do know that those who 
have the best opportunities of observing the present defective 
state of the law, much lament that it was not passed into a 
law ;—that bill isthe foundation of my present proceeding ; 
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indeed there is no essential difference between that bill, and 
the one I now move for leave to bringin. The provisions 
of the present bill are, that where any person is restrained 
of his or her liberty, otherwise than for some criminal or 
supposed criminal matter, and except persons imprisoned 
for debt, or by process in civil suit, within England, Wales, 
Berwick upon Tweed, the Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, or 
Man, it shall be lawful for the Lord Chancellor, or any of 
the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, or of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, as well as for any of the Justices 
of the Court of King’s Bench, to award in vacation time, a 
writ of Habeas Corpus returnable immediately ;—that non- 
obedience to such writ shall be deemed a contempt of the 
court, under the seal of which the writ shall have issued, 
and be punishable as such in vacation time ;—that the said 
justices or barons may make writs of Habeas Corpus issued 
in vacation, returnable in court in term time, and that the 
courts may make such writs issued in term, returnable be- 
fore a judge or baron of the same court in vacation ;—that 
although the return to a writ of Habeas Corpus shall be 
sufficient in law, the Lord Chancellor, justice, or baron, be- 
fore whom such writ may be returnable, shall and may pro- 
ceed to examine into the truth of the facts set forth in such 
return, and into the cause of such confinement or restraint, 
by affidavit or by affirmation, (in cases where an affirmation 
is allowed by law,) and shall do therein, as to justice shall 
appertain ; and if such writ shall be returned before any 
one of the said justices or barons, and it shall appear doubt- 
ful to him on such examination, whether the material facts 
set forth in such return, or any of them, be true or not, 
that such justice or baron may discharge the person so 
imprisoned, on a recognizance to appear in court, in the 
following term, and that the court shall proceed to examine 
concerning the discharging, bailing, or remanding the 
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prisoner, either in a summary way by affidavit or affirmation, 
or by directing an issue or issues, for the trial of the facts 
set forth in such return, or any of them ;—that the like 
proceeding shall be had in court when the writ was awarded 
by the court, and returnable therein; and the same power 
as to awarding issues, is given to the Lord Chancellor. 

There is also a clause in the bill, that the provisions of it, 
touching the making writs of Habeas Corpus issued in va- 
cation returnable into court, and for making such writs 
when awarded in term time returnable in the vacation ; and 
also for awarding process of contempt in vacation against 
persons disobeying such writs, shall be extended to writs of 
Habeas Corpus, awarded in pursuance of the statute of 
Car. II. ‘“‘ for the better securing the liberty of the sub- 
ject.” The want of the last mentioned power has been 
severely felt. 

Sir, I have not included either Scotland or Ireland 
in the bill. The laws of Scotland are fundamen- 
tally different from those of England, and an act already 
exists there for the protection of personal liberty ;' if that 
act is deficient, I see several of my honorable and learned 
friends, natives of that country, who are competent to 
amend it. ‘The laws of Ireland are essentially the same, as 
those of England. But I do not conceive myself possessed 
of sufficient knowledge of the practice of the Irish courts 
of justice, to attempt to legislate for that country. 

Sir, I move for leave to bring in a bill for more effec- 
tually securing the liberty of the subject. 


* Act against wrong imprisonment, passed in the reign of King William. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE question now under discussion at Vienna, respecting the 
annexation of Saxony to Prussia, has beentoo long completely 
misunderstood in England. 

From sn exuberance of generous feeling peculiar to the English 
character, claims have been hastily set up for the captive King of 
Saxony, which cannot be supported even upon the grounds of hu- 
manity to the unfortunate, and certainly net upon the still more sa- 
cred principles of justice and gratitude to Princes who have been 
foremost in that career of glory which sealed the deliverance of 
Europe. It is not enough that their names should be enrolled with 
honor in the annals of a grateful posterity, while those of the op- 
pressor and his satellites whom they went forth to conquer, are 
remembered as a stain upon the era in which they lived, and a 
perpetual mark of ignominy on their descendants. 

The generous Englishman has been taught to regard the King of 
Saxony as a prostrate enemy beaten to the ground, partly by his 
prowess; and with the sturdy gallantry of his nation, he now con- 
tends for the honor of raising him frow the earth. 

It is time that his eyes should be opened. The most enlight- 
ened part of the community on the continent of Europe have been 
long in possession, through the medium of the press of Germany, 
of ample materials upon which to found their opinion. Prussia 
herself, with a noble disdain of the weapons of despotism, 
permits the free circulation, in all countries of calm discus- 
sion .on the question of her rights} and, im justice to the 
magnanimous character of her sovereign and his govern- 
ment, it is right that the people of England should no longer 
be blind to the common interests of Europe, and to the best 
interests of England itself, by withholding from their view the 
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uppeal which the public writers of Prussia have made to the good 
sense and moderation of the civilized world. 

The claims of Prussia upon Saxony are, therefore, now present- 
ed in an English dress, before a tribunal confessedly the most en- 
lightened in the world, and to which an appeal in favor of truth 
and justice was never made in vain! 

The translator has endeavoured to execute his task with fidelity ; 
to transfuse the peculiar elegance of diction which distinguishes the 
original, was perhaps more than he could pretend to accomplish ; 
he has, however, studied to attain that precision of language which 
he considered indispensable to convey to an English reader the ar- 
guments of his author. If he has not always succeeded, he can- 
not impute his failure to any lukewarmness in the cause: in this 
respect, he can exclaim, 


“ Ed io anché son Pittore!” 


Few readers, it is presumed, will rise from the perusal of this 
masterly production, without imbibing a rooted conviction that the 
King of Saxony, by his long and steady attachment to the deso- 
lating system of Bonaparte, has, so far as the law of nature and na- 
tions is concerned, placed himself hors de la loi. —Respect for his 
high birth and his conduct in early life, perhaps demand that he 
should be enabled to pass his few declining years with something 
like the splendor of rank around him. It is a false humanity, 
which would give him more: let it be held in remembrance, that 
he was one of those “ who drew the sword and bent the bow to 
cast down the poor and needy !” Let not posterity then, for whom 
the Congress of Vienna is now legislating, lose the benefit of the 
salutary example which the case of the King of Saxony will give 
to future sovereigns. Let the judgment of Heaven, as conveyed 
by its oracle, the Psalmist, be fulfilled ; let not the present genera- 
tion pass away, until they are enabled to say of this miserable re- 
presentative of royalty, “ I have seen the ungodly in great power, 
and florishing like a green bay-tree; 1 went by, and lo! he was 
gone : I sought him, but his place wis no where to be found.” 


THE TRANSLATOR, 
London, January 1815. 


NO.IX. Pam. 








PRUSSIA AND SAXONY, &c. 


A PAMPHLET has appeared, within these few months, on 
the Continent, without any printer’s name prefixed to it, intitled 
* Saxony and Prussia :” it has been also published successively 
in the Aligemeine,* and the Bareuth Zeitungs, journals which are 
neither printed in the Prussian States, nor under Prussian influ- 
ence. An opportunity has thus been taken to libel and defame 
Prussia with a bitterness equal to that of any manifesto which 
Napoleon ever issued against her; and this appears the more 
unaccountable in a German production, coming from a German 
press, when we recollect that Prussia contributed so largely to the 
glorious achievements which delivered the Governments of Germany, 
from the degradation of submitting to an insolent foreign yoke 
and rescued her authors from the humiliation of being amenable to 
the censorship of foreigners ! 

That Prussia, in virtue of the national spirit which her local situa- 
tion and government have created, should have been able to display 
energies for the last fifty years far exceeding every thing which 
could have been expected from such a population and such physi- 
cal resources as she possesses; that in the last awful but glorious 
struggle, out of a population of barely four millions and a half, 
she should have beem able to send into the field 250,000 warriors 
—<such are the prodigies which will inform the present as well as 
future generations of what materials the Prussian people and 
Prussian government are composed, while they ought to remind the 
author of a certain publication of the frog im the fable. ‘To dis- 
pute with him upon such topics, or to refute any insinuations on 
these heads, wouldbe a waste of time and argument. 

But the political principles and views of Prussia require ne 


* Published at Leipsic. 
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other vindication than the recollection of the spirit with which the 
inhabitants of her ancient States, for upwards of half a century, 
have expended their blood and treasure, for the maintenance of the 
independence, the pawer and the glory of their government,—the 
stedfast attachment which all the German provinces, wrested from 
Prussia by the treaty of Tilsit, uniformly displayed towards her, and 
above all, the respect in which Prussia is held by the enlightened 
of all nations. 
The Prussian Government itself has not denied that there may 
have existed errors in the principles, the arrangement, or the exe- 
cution of their plans, and they have, on that account, with a can- 
dor which was never surpassed in Germany, boldly protected the 
freedom of public opinion, and warded off, partly by procrastina- 
tion and partly by fair argument, the severities which were pro- 
posed to restrain it. No government ever was or will be faultless: 
the best are merely those in which good principles have the ascen- 
dancy. If then, immediately after the peace of Tilsit, when the 
most unwarrantable abuse was lavished upon Prussia from all 
quarters ; when not only coarse arguments, without ornament, but 
intemperate declamation, without shame, unveiled the most secret 
infirmities of the fallen state ; when “ Authentic Letters,” * and a 
hundred similar libels, tilled every hand, and were current in every 
mouth; if, we say, at that moment hundreds of thousands, with an 
almost ungovernable anxiety, waited only for the signal by which 
their monarch should give them permission to risk their lives and 
fortunes for the restoration of the independence and liberty of 
their calumniated and gespised constitution: then must the Prus- 
sian Government believe with implicit confidence that the good 
principles far exceed the bad in their constitution. And whoever 
supposes that on this occasion the great mass of the people were 
inspired not with an anxious desire to restore the old, but to erect 
a new constitution after the expulsion of their foreign oppressors, 
must have totally mistaken a people, who are too enlightened, not 
duly to appreciate the salutary energy and almost invincible dura- 
bility of many old laws and customs—a people also too grateful 
and too candid to forget for an instant, that their old constitution 
supplied all their wants and those of the state, while it made the 
land florish, and increase in prosperity ; aud finally,a people, who 
are with justice accustomed to expect no change for the better ina 
constitution whichhas given birth to such noble displays of patriot- 
ism. With respect to what may be reckoned as the advantages and 
disavantages of the population of the old provinces of the Prus- 
sian states, there are two remarkable traits in their character which 
deserve to be mentioned ; they expect nothing from rank or high 
birth, but every thing from merit and integrity; and they remaiu 


fixed in the belief that justice ought to be done upon the guilty 


* Vertrauten briefe. 
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without respect of persons. A constitution which admits of such 
manly and virtuous characteristics, being deeply rooted in the 
breast of the subject, is certainly not one of the worst. 

The situation of Saxony is too painful, and too much to be pi- 
tied by every liberal mind, to entitle us to bring her affairs to the 
recollection of the public; but the occasion imperiously demands 
that her conduct should be briefly noticed. It is impossible, we 
say, to avoid the recollection, when deeds which were achieved 
within these few months, before the eyes of all Europe, are now 
called up in order to render the conduct of Prussia towards Saxony 
and Austria suspected at the very moment, when the administration 
of Saxony is in question, when Germany in all probability expects, 
from the continuance of the alliance between Austria and Prussia, 
security to her frontiers, and internal tranquillity ; and finally, when 
her inhabitants look up to that alliance for their future prosperity: on 
such an occasion, the intrepidity with which truth should be inves- 
tigated, forcibly commands us to speak freely. 

In the first three months of 1813, the Court of Saxony was much 
more at liberty to form her resolutions than that of Prussia; she 
was mistress of the fortresses of Konigstein and Torgau, and she 
had from ten to twelve thousand troops in the vicinity of Dresden, 
where no French force was then stationed ; at this moment Berlin 
and its environs were occupied by the division of General Grenier, 
which had not been engaged in the Russian campaign, and by the 
elite of the troops which had escaped from Russia, while all the 
fortresses around Berlin, Spandau, Kustin, Wirtemburg, and Mag- 
deburg, were in the power of France. 

Towards the end of March, Blucher marched out of Silesia, 
and Witgenstein out of the Marche of Brandenburg, into Saxony; 
they commanded seventy thousand most excellent troops. Of Na- 
poleon it was‘then known that he conld not be upon the Saale be- 
fore the beginning of May, and could station no army there for 
which the allies were not absolutely an overmatch. The king of 
Saxony still belonged to the Confederations of the Rhine; he had 
not only not declared openly that he had renounced it, but on the 
contrary he removed farther towards Ratisbon. 

Under these circumstances Saxony ought to have been 
treated, in every respect, as an enemy’s country; the Allies had 
the power, and they had a whole month, in which to possess 
themselves of all the resources for carrying on the war which Saxony 
ereagee Bm empty the custom-houses and the public treasury, to 

evy contributions, to disarm all the population not shut up in the 
fortresses, and finally to destroy all the manufactories of arms and 
military stores.—Nothing of all this was done. The advanced 
guards of the Prussian and Russian armies made known to the 
Saxon people on the 23d of March, that they did not come as ev- 
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mies or conquerors ; this was communicated to the king of Saxony 
at Ratisbon, and Prussia in particular invited and beseeched him, 
by a special messenger, to return to his states, and to take a part im 
the league against Napoleon. ‘The majority of the Saxon popula- 
tion and armies waited only for the return and declarations of their 
king, to unite themselves joyfully and cordially with the Allies :— 
His Majesty, however, kept at a distance and hesitated. 

Napoleon at length appeared on the Saale, and on the 2d of May 
the battle of- Gross-Gorschen was fought. Although but a trifling 
force was erfgaged on this occasion, yet the result showed the pos- 
sibility of gaming a decisive victory over Napoleon, aud in this re- 
spect it was the forerunner of the battle of Leipzig. 

The confidence of the world in the milicary skill and good for- 
tune of Napoleon was completely shaken after his disasters in Rus- 
sia: but it was not yet annihilated. The scene of his overthrow 
was too far removed to enable the bulk of mankind to estimate 
what share superiority in tactics and bravery had therein, or the de- 
structive energies of nature, frost, hunger, and fatigue. A victory 
gained in Gerniany, with nearly equal numbers, aud wrested from 
him by undaunted bravery and patriotism, had established the con- 
viction that Napoleon was terrible in the eyes of cowards only. 

All Germany rose in arms—the confidence of her awakened po- 
pulation put an end to the doubts and delusions of their hesitating 
cabinets. Napoleon could not maintain himself, with a beaten 
army, behind the Saale ;—the strong places in his rear must have 
been wrested from him in succession. Nothing had occurred to 
restore him to the confidence of the people of France; and the ca- 


-tastrophe which terminated the war in April 1814, had become 


more than problematical in June 1813. 

It is well known that the battle of Gross-Gorschen, in which no 
more than forty-five thousand of the allied troops were engaged, 
would have been gained decisively, if it had been possible, towards 
the end of the day, to have brought up ten thousand fresh infantry 
into line. The vigilance and caution with which Napoleon followed 
the allied armies, who did not lose a single gun on their retreat to 
the Elbe, strengthens the accuracy of this opinion. But during 
the battle twelve thousand excellent Saxon troops stood idle in Tor- 
gau and the néighbourhood ; and it was necessary that nearly as 
many of the allies should remain behind to watch them, and to co- 
ver Dresden at all events. It is therefore beyond a doubt, that the 
unaccountable conduct of the Saxon court prevented the Allies 
from accomplishing that at Gross-Gérschen, which afterwards cost 
so much blood, and occasioned so many tears, in August, Septem- 
ber, and October. 

The Allies did not revenge themselves on their retreat; they 
even did not revenge themselves when, by the command of the king 
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of Saxony, the fortress of Torgau was given up to the French, and 
= they were thereby obliged to abandon even the line of the 
e. 

The battle of Bautzen exhausted the strength of both armies; 
both required an armistice of ten weeks It was necessary to the 
Allies, because they waited for the declaration of Austria, and 
were anxious to strengthen themselves by the arrival of Russian re- 
inforcements and a Swedish army, besides the numerous levies 
which were going on in the Prussian states. On the other hand, 
Napoleon was collecting numerous masses at Dresden, partly sum- 
moned from Spain, and partly composed of new raised troops. 

Notwithstanding all the assistance which Saxony had given to 
Napoleon, the king was still regarded by the Allies in every respect 
as a neutral; and his personal property was protected at Prague. 
At length, when every preparation was completed, when he saw 
that a decisive battle could no longer be avoided, and when he was 
still at full liberty to choose between both parties, he proceeded 
— towards Dresden, and threw himself into the arms of Na- 
poleon. 

From this moment it became a matter of absolute necessity with 
the Allies to conquer Saxony. ‘This was speedily effected step by 
step; and Saxony was purchased with the precious blood which 
was shed at Dresden, Kuim, Nollendorff, Dennewitz, Wartburg, 
Mockern, and Leipzig. Not one of the vanquished Saxons was 
asked to join the allied armies, such was the respect paid to their 
opinions ; and besides, their number was by far too small to effect 
any thing decisive. Still the great mass of the Saxon population 
and armies raised not an arm for the Allies: the mandate of their 
king chained them to Napoleon. 

For the first time, towards the conclusion of the battle of Leip- 
zig, a part of the Saxon army went over to the Allies, and merely 
made more striking the accomplishment of a victory which had 
been long since decided. At that moment, when nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men fought on each side, a few thousands 
could have little weight in deciding the fortune of the day. The 
Allies, nevertheless, acknowledged with becoming respect, this re- 
solution of the Saxon army ; in virtue of which they were allowed 
to remain in their own country, instead of being compelled to make 
a precipitate and disorderly retreat towards France. 

Leipzig was taken by storm next morning. The king of Saxony 
was found in the place, abandoned even by Napoleon; and the re- 
mains of his troops were still under arms. There never was a con- 
quest if this was not a fair one; and there are no laws of war 
worthy of being respected among civilized natious, if they do not 
@clare that this was 2 fair and legitimate capture, 

The author of the pamphlet entitled “ Saxony and Prussia,” 
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passes over altogether m silence what happened between March 
and October, and draws from thence the extraordinary conclusion, 
that, as the Allies were unwilling to treat the king of Saxony as an 
enemy in March; and even gave him time, in August, to declare 
himself for them, it followed, that they had no right to treat !im as 
anenemy, when he turned a deaf ear to their pressing so! citations, 
united himself still more closely to Napoleon, and, in concert with 
him, carried on the war in earnest against them ! 

The steady attachment of the king of Saxony to the cause of 
Napoleon can only be justified on the ground, that his conscience 
did not permit him to renounce the alliance which he had con- 
tracted with the latter at Posen. 

But the Saxon court had been allied with that of Prussia since the 
year 1778; and on that occasion, by the intervention of Prussia, in 
the treaty of Teschen, the former recovered payment of the immense 
sums owing to her for the Bavarian Allodii. Thus in pursuance of 
this alliance, in the year 1806, a conventionary Saxon army marched 
with the forces of Prussia to the battle of Jena. But when it was 
evident that the Prussians had lost the day, the court of Saxony 
did not adhere an instant longer to their alliance. Silesia, in the 
rear of Saxony, was the only resource which Prussia then had ; 
and even eight months after the battle of Jena it was not wholly 
overrun. If the conscience of the king of Saxony had then 
prompted him to serve the cause of Prussia as fervently as that of 
Napoleon, the Saxon troops might have retired behind the Elbe 
as a covering point for the arming which was going on in Si- 
lesia, thereby furnishing a most excellent defence for that province ; 
while Napoleon could not have pushed forward so rapidly and se- 
curely into south and west Prussia. On that occasion every thing 
ought to have been sacrificed to gain time. ‘The doubtful issue of 
the battle of Pultusk, on the 22d of December, and of Eylau, on 
the 8th of February, forcibly shows how precarious the situation of 
Napoleon was from December to May, and how litile also was re- 
quisite to give a more fortunate termination to the war. 

The Saxon court, however, not only hastened to place her troops 
immediately after the battle of Jena in a state of inactivity, but 
united them speedily afterwards with the army of Napoleon, and 
became extremely active in the very same war, to beat down unfor- 
tunate Prussia still lower on the ground. 

The king of Saxony was rewarded for services so cheerfully per- 
formed with the Duchy of Warsaw, then consisting (without in- 
cluding the subsequent addition of a part of Gallicia,) of one 
thousand eight hundred square miles, aud containing two milliovs 
and a half of subjects, which were formerly Prussian: his new 
acquisition was, in fact, far more extensive, and much more popu- 
lous than the kingdom of Saxony. 
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The plans of Napoleon against Russia rendered it necessary 
that he should occupy a strong position on the Vistula itself, and 
this object could not be attained, unless Saxony lent her assistance 
by taking upon her the government of the Duchy of Warsaw. 
This could not be effected by appointing a French prince to that 
office, without Russia and Austria bemg provoked to attack the 
French army before the arrangements of their leader were fully 
completed. Far less could he trust a Polish Magnat, who might 
suddenly, in the most critical moment, declare for Russia. 

Two years afterwards, the King of Saxony served Napoleon as 
zealously against Austria as he had against Prussia; and was again 
rewarded with upwards of nme hundred square miles of territory, 
and another half million of subjects, which were wrested from 
Austrian Gallicia, and added to the Duchy of Warsaw. 

The occupation of Warsaw by Saxony may be justified upon 
the ground that the Polish provinces belonging to Prussia were 
new acquisitions, and that the Poles themselves were in arms 
against her; but it must not be forgotten that Saxony was not 
ashamed to accept of the Kotbus Circle at the hands of Napoleon, 
which appertained to the oldest and most faithful of the provinces 
of the Prussian Houge. Brandeuburgh was in possession of Kot- 
bus and Peis long before Saxony, by the treaty of Prague in 1635, 
obtained the Lausitz as a reward for her apostacy towards Sweden 
and the Protestant cause, after the unfortunate battle of Nord- 
lingen. 

Finally, should the conduct of the King of Saxony towards 
Prussia be ascribed not to his selfish policy, or his unnatural at- 
tachment to Napoleon, but to his inflexible integrity, may we not 
be permitted to ask why he should be allowed to display his policy 
towards Prussia, aud to reserve his integrity for Napoleon? And 
if the determination to share every danger with his people, and to 
live and die m the midst of them, drew him from Prague towards 
Dresden, then the head-quarters of Napoleon, wherefore did not 
the same determination induce him to return to his states in March, 
in order to defend them against the allies, who had then entered 
them ? 

Prussia never took a single village from Saxony. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, it never entered into her eontempla- 
tion to occupy the most trifling of the Saxon possessions which 
extend within a few miles of Potsdam, or to deprive her of the 
Fustenberg toll, which commands the whole trade of the Oder, the 
principal river of Prussia. 

The village of Schidlo, near Frankfort, the only place which 
Saxony retained on the right bank of the Oder, an infamous nest 
of smugglers, and highly injurious to the revenues of Prussia, wag 
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transferred to Prussia by a stipulation in the treaty of Huberts- 
burg. Saxony eluded this stipulation by the demand of an equiva- 
lent, far exceeding the value of the village. Prussia allowéd the 
matter to rest, and Schidlo belongs to Saxony at this moment. 

The treaty of Teschen, in which Saxony was a contracting 
party, entitled Prussia to exchange Bareuth and Anspach, wheu 
they should fall to be added ta her possessions, for the Lausitz. 
The instant this exchange should have been effected, the Prussian 
frontiers would have approached much nearer to Dresden than the 
Saxon to Berlin; but Prussia has made no use whatever of her 
title to this exc hange. 

The Saxon Court cannot even complain that Prussia, mm the 
years 1745 and 1756, was backward in resigning the provinces 
which S saxony eagerly desired at these epochs; but this system of 
perpetual cession at length brought into competition with Prussia 
so great a power, that she was twice compelled to conquer Saxony 
at Kesselsdorf and at Pirna, merely to restore it twice by the trea- 
ties of Dresden and Hubertsburg, without keeping even a single 
village to herself. 

It would undoubtedly be true that Prussia had evinced too 
much avidity for her own interests, if it could be nade to appear, 
that on the above occasions she was anxious to aggrandize herself 
at the expense of Saxony; but it is certain, on the contrary, that 
the greater powers who then interested themselves on behalf of 
Saxony, would not have renewed the war on her account, if Prus- 
sia had barely demanded an ameloration of her most disadvanta- 
geous boundaries on the side of Saxony. But the generous mode- 
ration of Prussia prevented al] misunderstanding even on. this head. 

The author of “ Saxony and Prussia” next proceeds to remark, 
as an instance of the moderation of the King of Saxony, that along 
with South and East, New Prussia, he accepted no part of Silesia 
and the marche of Brandenburgh at the hands of Napoleon: we 
ate not told, however, that the magianimous Napoleon ever put it 
in his power to refuse such a present. 

The world cannot decide from hidden motives, but only by mani- 
fest actions. The King of Saxony had two examples “before his 
eyes, that in the war against Prussia, even in the worst event, he 
did not run the risk of losing a single village, and twenty examples, 
that in the league with Napoleon, he had the chance of gaining 
many. Which of these two motives guided his conduct, the public 
does not know; but it cannot fail to be remarked, that he acted as 
if his policy was founded upon selfish considerations. 

The law of nations knows of no criminal justice against princes 
and nations, of no earthly tribunal of mercy for their forgiveness, 
and of no specific punishment for the crimes which are alleged 
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against them. The King of Saxony is no way accountable for his 
attachment to Napoleon, but to God and his conscience. The 
foregoing remarks have not for their object, to lay the foundation 
of an impeachment: but they were rendered unavoidable by the 
zeal displayed by the hired defender of the Court of Saxony, to 
place, in a striking point of view, the morality of the conduct of 
his employers aé the expense of the Allied Powers, and of Prussia 
tn particular. 

But princes and people, nevertheless, must equally abide by the 
natural consequences of their conduct. A ruler who makes war, 
thereby subjects himself to all the chances of war. His states are 
liable to be conquered, and himself to be made prisoner. Con- 
quered territories may be given back, and princes, who have been 
prisoners of war, may be restored to the thrones which they had 
lost. But the law of nations imposes no obligation on the con- 
queror to do all this. 

Almost all the larger States are in possession of conquered ter- 
ritories; from Algarva, which Portugal wrested from the Moors, 
to Schonen, Halland, and Blekingen, which Sweden took from 
Denmark. 

At all events, no State has the privilege which is now claimed 
for Saxony, namely, that she may undertake a most unjustifiable 
war; and if, fortunately for her opponents, she fails, her popula- 
tion is to be increased two, nay, threefold, while her neighbours, 
even in the most just and necessary defensive war, dare not infringe 
upon the integrity of the invader’s States, but must faithfully re- 
store to her all their conquests, even to the most trifling village. 
The rights which the conqueror acquires over the whole of the 
conquered states and the person of the ruler, when he is made a 
prisoner, are nevertheless pretty generally admitted : these rights 
do not permit the vanquished to recover his possessions and liberty, 
but prescribe a supplication for peace, and intimate that he must 
await the decision of his conqueror. 

The King of Saxony, while at Prague, saw the whole of Europe 
united against Napoleon: the state of the public mind in Ger- 
many, and that of his own subjects, was not unknown to him; 
even the intelligence of the battle of Vittoria, which more imme- 
diately threatened the heart of France itself, was then communicated 
to him: m short, he had ample means of judging accurately of the 
extent of his risk, when at length he proceeded from Prague to- 
wards Dresden. 

History contains not a few examples of a princely house having 
lost all their possessions, as the result of the misfortunes of war. 
A calamity of this description befel the House of Saxony itself, 
when the unfortunate John Frederick, in the year 1517, transferred 
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his electorate, and all his territories, to the ancestor of the present 
King of Saxony, who was merely obliged to allow the deposed 
prince an income for life of fifty thousand guilders. 1t has mdeed 
been alleged that the territories and electorate of the Ernestine 
branch feli into the hands of Duke Maurice, not as a conquest, 
but as a fief of the empire, which was forfeited by John Frede- 
rick, in consequence of his rebellion agaiust the itmperor. But 
Maurice himself could not have entertained the opinion that the 
Emperor was justified in treating the princes of the empire who 
made war against him, as rebels; for the same Maurice, without 
any ceremony, a few years afterwards, fell so suddenly upon this 
very i:mperor, to whom he was indebted for his electorate, that 
the latter escaped being taken prisoner with great difficulty. 

So far, then, from there being many precedents for restoring ter- 
sitories taken in lawful warfare, or for replacing on the throne a 
prince who bas been taken prisoner; it even requires some proof 
to demonstrate that he has a right even to solicit such boons from 
the magnanimity of his conqueror. 

In almost every case, in which conquered countries have been 
in whole or in part restored, and the defeated or captive prince 
again seated on the throne, there were far different political grounds 
for the restitution. In very rare cases only, and at a time when 
the greater. part of all civilized states enter upon a new system, is 
it possible that the accession of power which one state receives by 
the incorporation of another, by cession or otherwise, can be 
brought about without the jealousy of all Europe being awakened. 
Frequently, also, there are obstacles arising from the internal go- 
vernment of the conquered states, which make it impossible to re- 
tain them. 

Whether such grounds exist as reasons for the redintegration of 
the independence of Saxony, and the restoration of her princes, 
shall be shown in the sequel. 


Let us now be permitted to take a review of the conduct of 
Prussia towards Saxony, from the period of the battle of Leipzig 
to October, 1814. 

It appeared very natural, for two forcible reasons, that Prussia, 
immediately after the conquest of Saxony, should take upon her 
the future administration of that country, until its fate should be 
decided. The Prussian frontiers begird more than the half of 
Saxony, from Eisleben to Zittau. Berlin, the centre of the Prus- 
sian government, is situated only four miles from the Saxon fron- 
tier. Saxony, therefore, affords the natural head-quarters for Prus- 
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sia in all wars upon her western frontiers, as it was the natural 
head-qffarters of France against Prussia in the years 1866 and 
1813. If, then, the administration of the conquered provinces 
has been so managed as to facilitate to the greatest possible degree 
the prosecution of the war against France, undoubtedly the admi- 
nistration of Saxony belongs to Prussia. 

The least that Prussia can expect for her indemnification is the 
restoration of full possession of the provinces taken from her by 
Napoleon. The equity of this position cannot be called in ques- 
tion by those who aré already once more in possession of the States 
which they had after the Treaty of Luneville ; still less by those 
who have since that time received several refnarkable additions, 
and least of all by France herself, who in a separate article of the 
Treaty of Paris, has annulled all the treaties between her and 
Prussia, by which the latter Jost her territories, even including the 
Treaty of Basle, by which the provinces beyond the Rhine were 
ceded. 

INHABITANTS. 
Prussia by the Treaty of Tilsit ceded, in acdition to 

several German provinces, including Dantzic, part of 

the Netzdistickts, with . . . . =... =. .- 163,000 
The Kulm and Michelauschen Circle of West Prussia, 

without Graudentz . . . 2. s+ «© «© « «© ~~ 212,000 
New East Prussia, with . . . . . =... + + - 877,000 
South Prugsia, with . . 1. «© § «© « « « © 3,420,000 
And in consequence of a new declaration being wrung 

frou: her of the terms of the above Treaty, 

Som Baste alae, Wel. «66d ic ieee te 8 72,000 


—_——_ 


Inall . . . 2,644,000 


These provinces were united to the most conveniently situated 
possessions of the Prussian States. They completed her arron- 
dissement towards the East, because they filled up the deep in- 
dented corner between East Prussia and Silesia, and thus made 
her territories more compact. 

By the course of the rivers and highways, Konigsburg, Elbing, 
Danitzic, Stettin, Berlin, and Breslau, are the natural landmarks of 
this large district. Its raw products underwent manipulation, and 
became objects of commerce in the old States, which, in return, 
found in the new, markets for their manufactures and foreign im- 
portations. ‘The capital employed by the rich trading provinces, 
found a very easy and advantageous circulation in a grateful and 
populous soil, where money and industry alone were wanting to 
double its produce. 

These extensive provinces are not at this moment (December, 
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1814) restored to Prussia. Their administration is even so much 
at variance with the interests of Prussia, that the prohibitions of 
the Prussian trade, and the exclusion of the Prussian navigation 
from the Bromberg canal, which were adopted by the former go- 
vernment of the Duchy of Warsaw, are still in full force. 

The public is not yet acquainted with the future destiny of those 
countries ; decrees and ordinances only have appeared, which show 
that the greater part will never again return under the Prussian go- 
vernment. *, 

There cannot be a doubt, therefore, that if Prussia-should find 
it necessary to sacrifice the greater part of these provinces for the 
repose of Europe, she cannot be expected to do so without re- 
ceiving an ample compensation. This indemnity she cannot ac- 
cept in far distant provinces, selected from among the conquests of 
the Allies on the left bank of the Rhine, hundreds of miles from 
the metropolis of her states. All the countries which she might 
thus be called upon to occupy have commercial and manufacturing 
interests of their own, which are totally at variance with those of 
her old provinces. A mutual competition of industry which should 
unite both for their common advantage can scarcely be expected 
to spread so far. The revenues and population of these countries 
were never sufficient for their defence : and too remote to strengthen 
the parent state, they could only in time of war divide and weaken 
her forces. Should Prussia at any time find herself inclined to oc- 
cupy possessions in these distant parts, no particular advantage, 
but the general interests of Germany alone can induce her. In 
that case the German confederation will have a powerful draw- 
back upon their future security, for Prussia may be eventually com- 
pelled to defend a few isolated provinces, and at the same time to 
come first in contact with her main army, with every enemy who 
shall threaten Germany in the West. 

Saxony alone, of all the conquests of the Allies, can furnish 

. Prussia with a fair and moderate indemnity for her Polish pro- 
vinces. Saxony has scarcely three-fourths of their population : 
she cannot interrupt the natural intercourse between agricultural 
and manufacturing provinces dealing in the produce of Silesia and 

the Marches, because she has almost the very same wants and ha- 
bitudes. Still less can she interfere with the commercial advan- 
tages of Konigsberg, Elbing, Dantzic, and even Breslau, which 
the vicinity of so great a part of Poland furnish. 

But Saxony will give to the Prussian States an arrondissement 
on the Western side, which will indemnify her for whatever, by 
this arrangement, she may lose in the East; nor is there any thing 
to hinder the Saxons from becoming as faithful subjects of the 
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Prussian States as the Silesians have long been. Then will the 
high degree of intellectual cultivation of the enlightened Saxon 
nation become one of the most powerful supports of a monarchy, 
whose strength is founded, far less upon an extensive territory or a 
numerous population, than upon the moral superiority of its 
subjects. 

By all these arrangements Prussia will administer the Saxon 
states upon the principle of being entitled to them as a suitable 
equivalent for her Polish provinces, precisely in the same way as 
Bavaria took possession of Wartzburg and Aschaffenburgh as in- 
demnites for the ‘T'yrol. 

Nevertheless, it is completely understood by the Allies, and also 
by Prussia herself, that Saxony was under the administration of a 
Russian governor from the battle of Leipzig to 1814. Prussia so 
little thought of deriving any advantage trom this, their common 
conquest, that all the restrictions upon trade and produce which 
existed in Saxony against Prussia—the Furstenberg toll on the 
Oder—the independence of the insulated Saxon estates—all that 
could be hurtful to Prussia from such complicated frontiers and 
arrangements, remain as entire as if the Saxon government had 
never ceased to exist fora moment. Barby and Gommern alone, 
which had been long since added, by Saxony, to the kingdom of 
Westphalia, were taken possession of by Prussia, not as Saxon, 
but as Westphalian territories. This is not the conduct of an in- 
satiate Conqueror. 

If Prussia has at length taken upon herself the temporary ad- 
ministration of Saxony, and if it appears probable that she will 
make a claim to the permanent occupation of that country, the 
very manner of her proceeding forcibly intimates that Prussia did 
not commence or carry on the war with a view to aggrandize her- 
self at the expense of Saxony; and that nothing like the lust of 
conquest or aggrandizement, but merely the necessity of securing 
a suitable compensation for her Polish provinces, is the cause of 
her present occupation of Saxony. 

But it is somewhat curious to know that the idea of union be- 
tween Saxony and Prussia was entertained long before Prussia de- 
clared her intentions to the public by any step whatever. This 
union was generally expected, and even produced a considerable 
trade in pamphlets, wherein the arguments on both sides of the 
question were discussed with candor and judgment. Even the 
libel, entitled “Saxony and Prussia,” was in the hands of the pub- 
lic before Prussia occupied Saxony. 

To guard every person, however, against receiving any impres- 
sions from this shameful production, it is perhaps only necessary to 
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say, that Prussia, since she began her administration, has been 
obliged to advance several sums from the fiuances of her ancient 
states, to pay the arrears of the public debt of Saxony. 


Reasons for the restoration, for the independence of Saxony— 
reasons, in particular, against ber union with Prussia, have been 
collected, partly from the relations of Saxony with other states, 
and partly trom the national habits and peculiarities of the Saxons 
themselves. 

if Saxony’was merely a compensation to Prussia for the cession 
of the greater part of her Polish provinces, there would be no ag- 
grandisement to Prussia by this equitable arrangement, and there- 
fore no cause for jealousy of her growing power. The rank of 
Prussia in the last years of the war—the rank which it is probable 
she will hold in the next war, affords no ground for supposing that 
she will make a bad use of her power. Her conduct in the Bava- 
rian succession war, in the Furstenbund, and the moderation with 
which she concluded the convention of Reichenbach in 1790, are 
proofs of her disposition. 

The partition of Poland is next brought forward as a cause of 
complaint against Prussia, Poland had long ceased to be able to 
maintain her: independence, and was in a state of internal disorga- 
nization long before the first partition of 1772. This is not the 
place to vindicate this partition, or the subsequent entire dismem- 
berment of the Polish empire ; nor to ransack from the secret his- 
tory of the last forty years, the various measures which have been 
taken against Poland ; but it is notorious to all Europe that Prus- 
‘sia obtained the smallest and most uncultivated part of Poland ; 
and that she merely appropriated to herself those Polish provinces 
which must otherwise have fallen to the share of another powerful 
state, to her manifest disadvantage. 

Whatever, in short, may be the general opinion as to the conduct 
of the other powers of Europe, the cheerful submission and re- 
spectful loyalty with which Prussia has inspired her new subjects, 
as well as the steady attachment of her old provinces, are proofs of 
the excellence of her constitution. Hence it is evident, that it is 
neither the extension of territory, nor the riches of population, but 
above all a powerful national spirit and steadfast integrity, which 
contribute to mark out Prussia for the highest rank among the 
powers of Europe ; nay, she wishes that the inhabitants themselves, 
who are to become her subjects, may be so enlighteried and so 
free, as to be able to check any immoral stretch of her power in 
future. 
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But the alarms of other powers will be excited, not so much 
against the treaty for an indemnity for the Polish provinces, as on 
the subject of the geographical situation of this indemnity, should 
it be given, so as that Prussia must pass through Saxony towards 
it. The only state which can possibly be interested in this question 
is Austria. May Divine Providence, who once more seems dis- 
posed to promote the welfare of Germany, ward off every misun- 
derstanding ! nay every distrust between Austria and Prussia !—But 
if, contrary to all hope, and in the face of all her political interests, 
Germany is doomed to witness an intestine war between her two 
chief states, Austria will not fail to observe, that the civil administra- 
tion of Saxony by Prussia, gives her no advantage, in point of her 
military positions, which she had not before. 

Saxony, in consequence of her local situation, can be invaded by 
Prussia on the side of Halle, Berlin, Frankfort, and Glogau, far 
sooner than it can be occupied by Austria, as the history of all the 
wars since 1740 shows. All idea of neutrality being out of the 
question, Saxony will merely have the choice of serving against 
Austria as an ally, or as a vassal to Prussia. 

The author of the publication entitled “ Saxony and Prussia,” 
hazards the propositions, that the war which has just been ended 
has shown, that the occupier of Bohemia is master of the passes 
of the mountains on the side of Saxony ; that the security of every 
future sovereign of Saxouy requires, that he should also occupy the 
greater part of Bohemia in addition; that, if at any time, as can 
scarcely be denied, the former sovereigns of Saxony indulged any 
views of this kind, the above consideration must have influenced 
them ; that Prussia never could have thought of occupying Saxony, 
without at the same time laying claim to the greater part of Bohe- 
mia; and therefore, that the immediate wresting of Bohemia and 
Moravia from Austria, is evidently part of the pulicy of Prussia. 

On the contrary, the following truths force themselves irresistibly 
upon the attention of all Europe:— 

1. That Bohemia, m consequence of her compact and regular si- 
tuation—almost completely surrounded by a mountainous frontier 
—presenting throughout a coinpleie whole, distinguished by a dif 
ference in character, language, customs and laws; and not, like 
Saxony herself, composed of several provinces, once independent 
—that Bohemia, in short, which has never been partitioned, so far 
as history informs us, exhibits one of the most insulated and natur- 
ally close compacted countries in all Europe. 

2. ‘That, on this account, no power will ever make any attempt 
to possess any separate portion; and that when Saxony (as in the 
years 1740 and 1813) evinced an intention of partitioning Bohemia, 
and thereby manifested views upon Moravia also, it was evident 
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how injurious to Austria this aggrandizement, on the part of Sax- 
ony, would eventually prove. 

8. That Nature has drawn a strong and perpetual frontier, by 
means of an immense chain of mountains between Bohemia and 
Saxony. 

4. That this chain of mountains has kept both nations so di- 
vided, that never can Bohemia be an appendage of Saxony, nor 
Saxony an appendage of Bohemia. 

5. That the mountain passes between Bohemia and Saxony, like 
the difficult passes of the Alps, the Tyrol, aud Carinthia, may have 
been gained by superiority in stratagem or numbers ; but that an ir- 
ruption from Saxony into Bohemia has taken place as frequently 
as an irruption from Bohemia to Saxony, as is testified by the his- 
tories of the campaigns of 1741, 1756, 1757, 1778, and even 1813, 
when Vandamme was first checked at Kulm, after he had passed 
the high mountains. 

6. ‘That it may with equal truth and justice be maintained, that 
Austria must occupy Saxony, because Bohemia has often been in- 
vaded from Saxony, as that Prussia must have Bohemia, lest Sax- 
ony should be invaded from that country. 

7. That no step whatever, taken by Prussia, has testified the 
slightest wish, on her part, to occupy Bohemia or Moravia, either 
in whole or in part ; and therefore the assertion, that “‘ Prussia has 
even very plainly demanded from Austria the partition of these 
provinces,” is a gross and unwarrantable falsehood. 


_— 


The Saxons , undoubtedly, have a national character of their 
own; but certamly it is not so marked as that which to this 
day distinguishes the East Prussians, the Pomeranians, the Sile- 
sians, and the Westphalians; all which nations have been long 
happily united under the Prussian sceptre, as their attachment to 
that government has repeatedly manifested. ‘Ihe similarity of lan- 
guage, religious and moral habits, the literary associations, and the 
same branches of industry, unite the Saxons by far closer ties to 
the inhabitants of the Marches of Brandenburgh and the Silesians, 
than those which bind the inhabitants of large monarchies, in ge- 
neral, to each other. 

The unity and indivisibility of France has been much spoken of ; 
yet there is so great a difference of language in Provence, Gascony, 
and Bretagne, that the common people of these provinces can 
scarcely be understood by the lower classes around Paris. The 
difference in several traits of national character is still greater in 
all the other great states of Europe. In Saxony itself, the Erze- 
gebiirger, the Voigtlander, and the Thiiringer, have peculiarities 
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which greatly distinguish them from the Meissner; whilst the in- 
habitants of the Lausitz, both in language and customs, are an entire 
different people from the German Saxons. All these provincial 
distinctions have not prevented the Saxons, properly so called, from 
considering themselvef as a separate people. It clearly follows, 
therefore, that no bar exists, in this respect, to the annexation of 
Saxony to Prussia. 

Besides, there is nothing in the character of the Prussian consti- 
tution which can prevent the mhabitauts of different countries from 
displaying their national peculiarities, and keeping themselves as a 
distinct race, if they are so inclined, and yet partake of all the 
blessings of a free and tolerant government. 

The Prussian Litthauer still speak their old language, wear their 
ancient dress, and are, nevertheless, at the same time, among the 
most loyal and stedfast subjects in the Prussian states. The Black 
Hussars, whose names have lived in history simce the seven years’ 
war, spring from these Litthauer; and the brave regiments, which 
to the last moment never deserted tiie cause of Prussia, and at 
Fylau and Heilsberg im particular, made the issue of the battle 
doubtful, have for the most part their cantonments in the Litthauen, 
and in that part of Natangen in which the Polish dialect is spoken. 

Silesia, Pomerania, East “Friesland, Cleve, Bayreuth, and An- 
spach, have never ceased, under the Prussian government, to enjoy 
their own peculiar constitutions. Even at this moment, there are 
Prussian deputies at Berlin from all the different provinces of the 
monarchy, in order to take especial care that in her legislation all the 
peculiarities and privileges of the provinces shall be respected. 

With all these facts before his eyes, the author of “ Saxony and 
Prussia” strives to convince the Saxon nation that although Prussia 
may pledge herself to maintain their ancient constitution, she will 
break her word the instant she is put in full possession. And yet 
this is the same Prussia who first, in the year 1807, abolished the 
feodal jurisdictions, and consequent servitude of the peasantry in 
her old states—and yet, so greatly is she labelled! the same Prussia 
will only flatter the higher orders, the more effectually to trample 
on the mass of the population ! 

The literature of Saxony, her system of education, and her in- 
dustrious habits, are greatly respected in ihe Prussian states, as well 
as every where else. It would be the height of presumption in 
Prussia to claim a superiority over Saxony, or to set herself up, 
either as her instructor or her pattern, in these respects, and the 
Prussian government has never given occasion to any reflections 
upon its selfishness or vanity, for over-valuing the institutions of 
the country. But thus far may Prussia say, without presumption, 
that in several of her provinces, literature, science, and manufac- 
tures florish, and that the Saxons will, in this respect also, find ig 
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the Prussian states, many worthy coadjutors and competitors in the 
same honorable career. 

Every account of the advantages which Saxony will acquire by 
her union with Prussia, will always appear extravagant, partial, 
and suspicious, so long as it is remembered, that not her own free 
will, but extraordinary circumstances, brought Saxony into the 
power of the Allies, and compelled Prussia to secure this part of 
their conquests as an indemnity for the loss of other countries. But 
so far a pledge may be given, that under Prussien sovereignty, 
the Saxons will find no impediment in preserving, cherishing, and 
exercising all the best and most respected privileges and peculiar- 
ities of their nation; that nothing can possibly prevent them from 
securing respect abroad, and peace at home, from tasting domes- 
tic comfort, with all the elegancies of social life, or from enjoying 
the blessings of the Christian religion in the spirit of toleration and 
peace, as inculcated by its divine author. ‘The Saxon merchant 
and manufacturer will also find a ready and an unfettered market for 
his goods at Berlin, Frankfort, aud Breslau, while Poland and East 
Prussia will be opened to him for their further transport or sale. 

‘Lhe two peculiarities of the Prussian constitution, of which 
heavy and well-founded complaints were formerly made in other 
countries, consisted of the length and hardship of the military ser- 
vice, and the inexorable severity of the excise and custom regula- 
tions. But the liability to military service in the regular army is, 
by the law of the 3d of September last, limited to three years «f- 
ter attaining the age of twenty: besides, many provisions are made 
by the same law, for alleviating the burdens of the service to young 
persons of the genteeler classes of society, and the Prussian mili- 
tary service, by the inculcating of a high sense of honor and in- 
tegrity, and putting an end to all corporal punishments, has become 
much milder than it ever was in Saxony. The Prussian soldier, in 
short, is now better fed, better clothed, and better educated, than 
the Saxon ever was. 

With respect to the severities of the Excise and Custom-House, 
these have been gradually relaxed, and the finance laws of the 28th 
of October 1810, and 7th of September 1811, have laid the foun- 
dation of regulations in this respect, than which there cannot be 
milder in Europe, and the full execution of which has only been 
deferred by the uncertain circumstances of Prussia, and the wars 
in which she has been since piunged. 

It is the privilege of misfortune to be respected ; even the guilty 
wretch, who of his own free will has pursued, with undeviating 
ardor, the paths of the wicked, and slighted all the admonitions 
of virtue, has claims upon our humanity. 

The King of Saxony, by his adherence to the cause of Napo- 
leon, reduced the Allies to the necessity of making hiin prisoner in 
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Leipzig, and since that period he has been treated with all the re- 
spect which is due to a captive king. He has not been removed 
into a distant country, in the custody of guards—he is not vigi- 
lantly watched, nor has he been prevented from enjoying any of 
the comforts or luxuries of life: he lives in Berlin, close to his 
own country, he resides in the most splendid apartments in the 
royal palace, and is as free and uncontrouled in his manner of liv- 
img and his pleasures as any prisoner ever was. Besides all this, 
there are no grounds for supposing that he will not be allowed an 
mecome or dotation, which will place him in the affluent circum- 
stance of an illustrious prince of the Empire. 

It caunot be said that the posterity of John-Frederic, the pre- 
sent Dukes of Saxe-Weimar, Gotha, Meinungen, Hildsburghausen, 
and Koburg, are personally unfortunate, because they do not pos- 
sess the lands and the electorates of their ancestor. As little also 
will the posterity of Frederic-Augustus be considered personally 
unfortunate, for receiving an imcome or dotation, since it places 
them precisely in the same circumstances in which their common 
ancestor placed their cousins. 

With this proposal, however, which gives more than strict jus- 
tice demands, and which ought to answer all the claims of an “ un- 
affected” humanity, there are two parties who are not satisfied. 

One party requires a complete restoration of Frederic- Augustus 
to all his hereditary possessions, so that he shall not lose a single 
village ; the other party admits that he has fairly lost a considerable 
part of his territory, and must abide by the consequences; it is 
considered absolutely necessary, however, to leave him the rest, and 
particularly Dresden, with its environs. 

That the law of nations does not compel the Allies to replace 
the King of Saxony in full and undivided possession of his states, 
is beyond a doubt, as has been already shown. No appeal can be 
made for him except to the generosity of the Allies. People may 
be magnanimous towards the King of Saxony ; but they must not 
display their magnanimity at the expense of Prussia or Germany. 

‘Those who argue in this manner content themselves with giving 
to Prussia, not merely what universal justice adjudges to her, but 
what is even secured to her by solemn treaties ; that is to say, she 
is to be placed in a situation which, with respect to all political 
considerations, will leave her nearly as she stood before the unfor- 
tunate war of 1806; and they do all this to Prussia, which was ne- 

ver conquered, whose king was never made a prisoner, and who, 
besides, was one of the most distinguished contributors to the vie- 
tories of the Allies—they merely give her back her possessions ; 
and if considerations of a higher nature prevent them even from 
doing this, they point out to her an indemnity beyond Saxony, 
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which is not only an unfair exchange, but as far removed from the 
seat of government, as it is untenable in point of frontier, and as 
likely to be detrimental to her branches of industry, as ever the 
ceded Polish provinces were ; aud before they can recover this in- 
demnity out of Saxony, they present to this very Saxony what jus- 
tice demands for Prussia, and even at her expense ! 

But they must go still farther. Even should Prussia receive 
back, to the last village, all her Polish provinces, a claim, on the 
part of Prussia, to some partition of Saxony must still be admitted, 
and which will be entitled to mature consideration, before Saxony, 
out of pure gencrosity, and as a free gift, receives back what is 
really the property of others. 

Anspach and Bayreuth are not even yet restored to Prussia, and 
she can undoubtedly take possession of them with as much justice 
as she has Magdeburg and Halberstadt, and her old Westphalian 
provinces. No cession of these provinces by Prussia was ever 
heard of : the treaties by which they were placed at the disposal of 
France have been annulled by the treaty of Paris. If Prussia, 
therefore, should think proper to resume the possession of these 
fine countries, to watch over the interests of their present inhabit- 
ants; it will then belong to Prussia to specify the indemnity for 
which alone she will make the sacrifice; and Prussia will then act 
precisely in the spirit of legitimate policy, if she now demands, as 
an indemnity for it, what Austria and Bavaria, with Saxony herself, 
by the Teschen treaty of 1779, destined for her m the event of her 
not taking the Franconian principalities; namely, the Lausitz. In 
this case the Lausitz, as part of Saxony, will be an indemnity for 
the Polish provinces ; while the indemnity for Bayreuth and An- 
spach must be found among the other conquests of the Allies. 

Prussia can at last solemnly declare, that she will content herself 
with the restoration of her whole provinces ; and this is so much 
in unison with the moderation which she has hitherto shown, and 
with the unassuming character of her sovereign, that it would have 
been done long since, if all her old provinces had been entirely at 
her disposal. But such a declaration cannot be expected on any 
ground, when it is recollected that Prussia did not give them freely 
away. 

But by what law can an upright and fair-dealing state, which 
has always respected the possessions of others, and suffered pa- 
tiently all the injuries which a conqueror and his allies have inflict- 
ed upon it ;—after encountering all the calamities of war, thinking 
itself fortunate, if, after many years of suffering, it sees at last a 
happy termination—by what law, we say, can such a state be com- 
pelled to purchase back, at the expense of much blood and trea- 
sure, its rightful possessions ? 
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An indemnity for all these sufferings, and a better security for 
the future, eannot be denied to it even by the most rigid interpret- 
ation of the law of natious. Prussia, in fact, has been solemnly 

romised such an indemnity by the higher Allied Powers; and it 
is the more natural that she should now put in her claim, since all 
the allied states have long since insisted upon being placed in a 
more secure and better situation, politically speaking, at the end of 
this victorious war, than they were at its commencement. Most 
of them have been already put in possession of their respective ad- 
ditions of territory. 

If Prussia should barely reckon up the damage which she has 
suffered from her liberal treatment of the King of Saxony, who 
has for seven years done every thing in his power to her prejudice ; 
even in this case it would require the cession of the greater part of 
Saxony to make good the loss; and thus weuld the demand of 
Wittenberg, which more immediately threatens Berlin, be with still 
more justice regarded as the best security for the future. 

Prussia has hitherto made no public declaration wherein she has 
set forth her claims of indemnity for losses, or her demands of se- 
curity against Saxony—a moderation which is another proof of 
her anxiety to place matters on the most amicable and equitable 
footing. 





Although it is far from our intention to sow dissensions, we may 
perhaps be permitted to hint, how little it will tend to the security 
of Germany to replace a sovereign house again upon the throne, 
one of whose ancestors, after embracing the Protestant faith, and 
obtaining for it the protection of the German Diet, basely re- 
nounced it to gain a foreign, and, as it happened, a most precarious 
throne ;* and a house, also, which twice, in latter times, has ob- 
stinately contended for aggrandisements which could only be ob- 
tained by stirring up the most violent commotions in the East of 
Germany ; and which, since 1806, has labored in the same dis- 
honorable career, partly effecting the grand object, and partly pre- 
paring the way for its final attainment. But it is impossible to en- 
ter further upon this subject, without inflicting a deep wound on 
the feelings of the brave Saxon nation, who would discover that it 
was in vain that they had lavished their blood and treasures, and ex- 
erted their noble qualities to support the splendor of the Saxon 
court—it is impossible to go farther without adding poignancy to 
the sorrows of a Prince, whose perverseness will be fully forgiven 
the instant that justice, which is more sacred than generosity, shall 
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have been done. ‘A further explanation would also necessarily 
give birth to comparisons which, as they would only ‘ bruise the 
broken reed,” shall be consigned for the present to oblivion. 


The party who wish to restore to the King of Saxony only a 
part of his dominions, including Dresden, on the principles of 
generosity and moderation (setting aside all idea of right) desire 
something which is as contrary to the interests of the Saxon na- 
tion, as it is to the interests of the unfortunate Royal Family them- 
selves. 

Prussia can leave Saxony in full possession of her own consti- 
tution ; she can respect al] her claims to nationality ; she can pro- 
mote all the improvements which the nation itself wishes, and, 
under its own inspection ; she can continue Dresden, the pride of 
Saxony, in possession of all its privileges, while the smallest of the 
Saxon towns shall retain their peculiar advantages also. It would 
be absurd to anticipate every measure which the Prussian govern- 
ment may think advisable when it takes possession of Saxony. 
But we cannot avoid briefly pointing out what may in all proba- 
bility be done, in order to give Saxony the full advantage of her 
new situation. 

A prince of the Prussian family will hold a court as stadtholder, 
in Dresden ; the land colleges will remain as before, as well as 
one of the former garrisons. The Saxon universities, Leipzig and 
Wittenberg, may be united together at Dresden, and their revenues 
may be placed under the administration of the Dresden authorities, 
The diet will also meet at Dresden, and consist, as formerly, of a 
due proportion of the nobles and citizens. The old divisions of 
the country with all the institutions founded thereon, may remain 
unaltered. On no account shall any tie be broken through, which 
the manners of the age have rendered necessary. 

The reverse would be the case, if Saxony were partitioned: Dres- 
den contains the court, the colleges, the garrison, the diets, &c. 

The population of Dresden amounting to nearly 50;000 souls, 
is already very respectable for the metropolis of a state containing 
two millions ; no other German city, Vienna and Berlin excepted, 
has so much; and Munich only, which is now the residence of the 
sovereign of three millions and a half of subjects, comes near it, 
The city of Dresden is neither a place of manufactures or trade; 
but it has fallen to its lot hitherto to florish, by supplying with the 
elegancies and necessaries of social life, the rich and numerous vi- 
sitors who flocked to it as a splendid and fashionable seat of go- 
vernment. Dresden, however, would necessarily be greatly im- 
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poverished, if the provinces around it, from which it draws its 
wealth, were diminished in size, or wholly taken away from 
Saxony, 

The Saxons in the ceded districts would be estranged from those 
which remained with the king. The ancient land-marks of the 
countries would be removed by the new frontier lines. Trade, 
manufactures, family connexions, public offices, the whole state of 
society, in short, would be turned upside down, and every one 
would be compelled to seek out a new way of livelihood and new 
pursuits. Those who remained, and those who emigrated, would 
alike experience changes. In both ways the ancient nationality 
would be destroyed, and many experiments of new laws and re- 
gringioes in place of the old, must necessarily be made, ere the 

osses of both parties could be compensated, 

A Prussian court may not be permitted, it is true, to occupy 
the capital of Saxony, but the greater part of the country, in the 
event of a partition, must necessarily be administered by Prussia : 
the Saxon, therefore, who falls under the Prussian government, 
will always be considered as a stranger; he will feel much uneasi- 
ness from the total changes which must necessarily take place in a 
country whose institutions have not been disturbed for a hundred 
and eighty years, and he can only attach himself to the new ar- 
rangements after a long course of time and usage. By this break- 
ing up of old institutions, an immense load of dissatisfaction 
will be created, without the government being at all to blame. 
The disaffected will crowd to Dresden, the central point of 
Saxony, to annoy the court with their complaints, and wounds will 
daily bleed afresh, which, under other circumstances, would have 
been closed for ever. 

The Saxon court will find in Dresden a constant recurrence of 
circumstances, which will remind them of their former grandeur. 
Men who have -fallen from dignified stations, in consequence ‘of 
the misfortunes of their patrons ; appointments which can only be 
half filled up, because they are too costly for their present finances, 
or too great for their present wants ; palaces which appear empty 
and desolate, because they were erected for more extensive estab- 
lishments ; every thing, in short, will renew the melancholy recol- 
lection of the splendor of better days. All the consequences to 
which such recollections may lead, are not to be foreseen; but it 
is no empty anticipation to predict, that circumstances might arise 
from such causes, as to threaten not only the tranquillity of neigh- 
bouring states, but the happiness of the royal family, and the wel- 
fare of the Saxon nation themselves. 

This unfortunate family will doubtless carry with them painful 
recollections, also to the place out of which their dotation is to be 
assigned to them. But when the generation has died away which 
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has been accustomed to better days, when Saxony shall have 
calmly passed under the Prussian sceptre, without any violent 
change of its customs or usages, and has, at least, in the second 
generation, conceived an attachment to its new sovereigns; when 
it appears worse than foolish to expect a new change of things, 
wheu the Saxon court finds its condition, which was at first painful, 
now become supportable, and even agreeable; then will the time 
arrive, when the descendants of Frederic Augustus will live as 
splendidly, as German princes, as the descendants of John Frederic 
do now. 

The unaccountable generosity, which would replace the King 
of Saxony in Dresden with a part only of his dominions, must 
therefore appear hereafter as a crying injustice against the Saxon 
nation, which would lose by this restoration all that is dear to them 
as a people and as men: it would be like the miser’s boon, which 
has been so nibbled and reduced, that it can be expected to pro~ 
duce no balm in future for their wounded hearts. 

In short, the principles upon which people would insist upon 
sparing what is now not worth sparing, are far severer in their 
consequences than the specious cruelty of the false philosophy of 
the Necessarians, which coldly excuses all the bad consequences 
resulting from human actions, from a conviction that Divine Pro- 
vidence, in the natural order of the universe, has provided the most 
natural, and on that account, the safest remedies for all the evils 
which the errors committed against his ordinances occasion. 
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SKETCH, 


&c. &c. 


Aw intimate knowledge of the nature of the human mind, and 
of the principles of the actions of Man, has ever been regarded as 
the most important object of research, to which Philosophy could 
aspire. And consequently we find, that moral philosophy, and 
inquiries into the nature of mind, have engaged the attention of 
reflecting persons in all ages. It is, however, equally clear, that 
the systems of different philosophers, who have employed their pen 
on these subjects, have hitherto usually been contradictory and 
futile. And this circumstance has arisen, in my opinion, from the 
peculiar manner in which Man has always been studied. Natural- 
ists, in examining the nature of different animals, have gone on a 
much more rational plan of investigation, than philosophers, who 
have examined Man. The former, in examining the nature of an 
animal, have observed its peculiar habits, with all the circum- 
stances under which it may act, and compared the habits with the 
structure. ‘Thus animals are classed according to certain generic 
and specific characters, both respecting structure and habits. And 
the naturalist admits peculiar instincts, or propensities, arising from 
the organization of each animal, as the cause of its character. 
These instincts Nature has adapted to the plan of life proposed for 
each species. Just so then should Man be studied, and in every 
individual in whom there is a diversity in the character and actions, 
we should have looked for some differences in the primitive con- 
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struction of his animal system. I shall not dwell on the erroneous 
ways in which different writers have studied human nature, as these 
are fully treated of by Dr. Spurzheim, in his late work on the 
Physiognomical System ; and as they cannot be comprehended by 
the few pages, and few days, allotted to me for these sheets, I shall 
merely observe, that the system of the Philosophy of mind before 
my consideration professes to treat of Man in the aforementioned 
scientific manner; and that it differs in this respect from former 
systems of Philosophy. 

There are certain leading doctrines of this theory, which, though 
they have been deduced from facts hereafter to be related, it may 
be right to advert to as preliminary to the descriptive part of these 
observations, because they will prepare the reader, in some mea- 
sure, for the consideration of the particular facts, by presenting to 
him a view of the general principles. I shall therefore divide the 
subject into the following distinct considerations. 

I. The General Principles of the System.—II. The History of 
the Discoveries whereon the system is founded.—III. The Ana- 
tomical Structure of the Brain and Nerves.—IV. The division of 
the Brain into separate organs, and their respective place, and the 
physiology of each. They are divided into, 1st. the organs of the 
propensities ; and 2d. those of the sentiments, constituting what the 
French call L’Ame, and the Germans Gemiith ; Sdly. the knowing 
faculties; and 4thly, the reflecting faculties, constituting what the 
French call L’Esprit, the Germans Gheist, and the English the 
Intellect. I shall then’ briefly consider,—V. The Application of 
this system to Education ; as regards, Ist. the cultivation of the 
intellect, and Qdly, the regulation of the moral character—VI. The 
influence it will have on the mode of adapting to malefactors in 
houses of correction a punishment commensurate to their peculiar 
vices.—And VII. The improvement of the treatment of insane 
persons, at present so much neglected. In the course of these 
observations, [ shall briefly notice some of the popular objections 
made to the new Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain, with the 
proper auswers to each. 
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I. Of the General Principles. 


The first principle of this doctrine is, that all the faculties of the 
mind are innate, or in other words, that there are material condi- 
tions of all the different manifestations of the mind, 

Two objections have been made to this assertion, namely, 1st. 
that it leads to Fatalism, and 2dly, that it is favorable to Mate- 
rialism. To which it must be replied,—ist. That although we 
have material organs of the different faculties of the mind, yet this 
circumstance does not make the proper actions of each organ neces- 
sary and irresistible. On the contrary, the Phrenologist admits an 
arrangement of certain organs, which gives us free-will, and that 
we can thereby control our propensities and sentiments, and direct 
our intellectual faculties in the acquirement of knowledge. The 
objection therefore falls to the ground, which accuses the new 
Phrenology of supporting the doctrine of Fatalism. 2d. It may be 
replied, that though the organs of the mind are material, we do not 
identify them with the mind ; they are only the material conditions 
of the particular manifestations of the mind. Futile therefore are 
the objections which impute to Phrenology the charge of incul- 
cating Materialism. ‘The organs are active during the manifesta- 
tion of the faculties; but they must have a moving principle, 
which, I think, we may rationally call the mind. I regard the mind 
as always acting by means of organs. It is therefore conscious by 
material conditions, but this is not making the mind material. 
Nature has adapted organs fitted for the performance of all the 
functions of the mind, and these organs vary in every animal, 
according to its particular nature ; and in every individual, accord- 
ing to its peculiarities of character. 

There are cases, in which particular organs are so strong, in 
proportion to the rest, that certain propensities can hardly be 
controlled by the will, and there are others, in which important 
organs are wanting; but these cases must be referred to origi- 
nal malformation, and classed among hereditary disorders. Al- 
most every being is intitled to some respect, and may be of some 
use in society ; and the view, which Phrenology presents of Nature, 

inclines us to benevolence, must humble the pride of the arro- 
gant and lofty, lead to indulgence of the failings of others, and 
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promote liberality towards mankind. For it shows how one 
individual cannot think and act precisely as another does; how 
much error is to be pitied, and how important a duty it is to endea- 
vour to counteract by education in infancy the original defects of 
organization. [t also points to a judicious selection of partners 
in marriage, since it has ever been well known, what Phreno- 
logy confirms, what sagacious naturalists have always taught, 
namely, that defects of organization, and therefore the first con- 
ditions of characters, are hereditary. By indulging evil propensi- 
ties in ourselves, too, we may strengthen the disproportion of 
organs, which ought to be in a certain relation to each other. This 
defective organization may be handed down to posterity; and thus 
we see how the evil of the father may be visited on the children, 
even unto the third and fourth generation. 

The second principle of the system is, that the organs exist inde- 
pendently of each other, and that there is no proportion between 
them. It is not necessary, therefore, because a person has the 
organ of one faculty very strong, that he shall therefore have any 
other well proportioned. ‘This accounts for the great dispropor- 
tion between the different faculties in the same person, and con- 
futes the vulgar prejudice, that a man must be naturally just, because 
he is benevolent; or that because a man is a mathematician, he 
therefore could have been a poet, or a linguist, if he had given 
attention to Composition or to Philology: av error, alas, too 
common, as it seems to have caused many academies of instruction 
to erect one particular science as a standard and test of excellence 
of intellect in general. This consideration of the plurality and 
disproportion of the organs explains particular genius; and shows 
that a head, most perfect, is one which contains the great- 
est number of organs in the greatest perfection. It must be re- 
membered, that every individual of the same species, except idiots, 
are possessed of all the organs, and the difference between persons 
consists in the different degree and proportion of the developement 
of the parts ; and of the degree of their activity. 

Sdly. Though the relative proportion of the different organs as 
to size, which is innate, or born with us, is usually preserved 
through life; yet their activity is greatly to be decreased or dis 
minished by exercise: hence education is important. Even the 
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Size itself seems capable of being in some degree augmented by 
early exercise. 

Athly. We may say, that there are four considerations which 
belong to an organ, when we regard it as an instrument of a 
faculty—1st. Its size, which is the most important, and is marked 
on the outside of the head.—2d. The degree of activity. This 
generally belongs to the nervous system in general, or may be 
increased in any particular organ by exercise.—3d. The parti- 
cular sort of affection. For there appear to be different affec- 
tions in the same organs, though we do not know exactly at present, 
whether they are performed by the same fibres: and there seem 
to be many strange idiosyncracies in the affection of organs. 
Lastly, we must consider the mutual mfluence of the organs on 
each other. 

5thly.- The organs, like all other nerves, are nourished as every 
other part of the body, and are liable to general and particular dis- 
eases of structure ; and to die, or become inactive, either separately 
or together, according to circumstances. Thus a man loses some 
faculties before others, and the mental infirmities of age are often 
partial. I cannot help observing here an impropriety of expres- 
sion, which is very common, and consists im calling age @ se- 
cond childishness : whereas, nothing can in reality be more differ- 
ent. Childhood is a state in which the organs have not yet gained 
knowledge, for want of experience. Age, a state in which expe- 
rience is futile, from the decay of organization. A fancied simi- 
larity of effects is produced by quite opposite causes. But the 
limited space of a periodical publication hastens us forward to 
the consideration of other parts of the subject. 

Gthly, and lastly. The size and figure of the seull are conformable 
to that of the brain; hence the organs are indicated on the outside 
of the head. It has been objected, that there are irregularities in 
the thickness of the scull ; but these are too insignificant to puzzle 
the experienced craniologist. Dissection has proved the strictest 
relation between the external form and the developement of the 
organs within the cranium. 

lt must be remembered, that these observations have been ex- 
tended to comparative anatomy, aud have proved, that the strictest 
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analogy is maintained throughout all the creation. Where animals 
have propensities in common with Manu, they have corresponding 
parts of the brain. In future all the classes, orders, general spe- 
cies, and varieties of animals must be arranged according to the 
brain and nervous system. 


II. Of the History of the Discoveries. 


The history of the discoveries of Gall is very interesting, and 
may be found in his large work. It tends to show that the 
organs, and their respective places, and the connection between 
them. and the primary faculties were discovered entirely by acci- 
dent. Dr. Gall does not appear to have projected any part of his 
system, like a theorist, but to have arrived at the general results, or 
the philosophy of the mind, in consequence of deductions from the 
multiplied observation of facts made by himself and his learned 
colleague, Dr. Spurzheim : a circumstance, which ought particu- 
larly to be remembered ; because from the very natural arrange- 
ment of the organs, which in fact proves strongly the correctness 
of the theory, some persons might be induced to suspect that he 
had planned out a map of the head, previously to discovering the 
real seats of the particular faculties. 

For we shall see that the organs are grouped together according 
to the mutual relation of their functions. Thus the organ of reli- 
gion is situated between benevolence, hope, perseverance and justice. 
The organ of physical love, close to that which causes us to pro- 
tect our progeny, and so on, of others. 

Dr. Gall first observed, when only a student, that many of his 
condisciples, who were inferior to himself in reflecting powers, 
nevertheless greatly excelled him in memory of languages. Others 
in local memory and so on. He then noticed a difference im the 
forms of their heads, and by repeating and extending his observa- 
tions for many years, he discovered by degrees, the particular pro- 
minences of parts which indicated the greater or less develope- 
ment of the convolutions of the brain below them, and which 
became indices of the different faculties of the mind. The obser- 
vations were daily extended by him and his colleague, and 1 have 
myself paid particular attention to this subject, and can say that 
NO. IX. Pam. VOL. V. P 
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none of us have ever found one single exception to the rules; 
that is, we have never found a strong faculty existing without its re- 
spective organ being marked on the scull. Our adversaries may 
say what they please against the truth of the system; but we shall 
constantly advert to these facts as living proofs of its correctness; 
and only request an opportunity of pointing out well marked 
cases to those who are sceptical, and at the same time really desir- 
ous of obtaining information of the truth. 

It has been said, that the facts are not new; and that the differ- 
ent forms which the ancients gave to the busts of gladiators, poets, 
philosophers, &c. show the antiquity of the doctrine. We admit 
this as a collateral proof. Thus the additional discoveries of the 
moderns, which have been perfected, and become a system, con 
firm the observations of the ancients, whose skill taught them to 
imitate from nature, what no philosophy had as yet shown them 
the cause of. 


III. Of the Anatomical Structure of the Brain. 


It would be impossible in these sheets to enter into the detail of 
the anatomical structure of the brain: such an account would fill 
a large volume ; I must be contented, therefore, to state a few of 
the leading facts, and to refer the professional reader for particulars 
to the large work published in France, entitled, “ Anatomie et Phy- 
siologie du systeme nerveux en général et du Cerveau en particu- 
lier,” wherein will be found a very scientific developement of the 
hitherto unexplored structure of the brain and nerves. 

Previousto Gall, the minute Anatomy of the brain, was quite un- 
known; anatomisis set about the investigation of it in a, manner 
which would never have led to any useful results; they made hori- 
zontal slices of this organ with the scalpel, and only mutilated 
its parts without displaying its structure. ‘Ihe very names given 
to the different parts of the organ, showed how very imperfect were 
their views of its structureand functions. They talked of the medullary 
or central mass, of the cortical covering, and used other terms equally 
erroneous. Gail and Spurzheim, by a method of dissection entirely 
new, have since unfolded the parts of the brain, and shown that 
its structure was fibrous, and that the mamer of dissecting it, 
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caused former anatomists to mistake the middle parts for medul- 
lary substance. Indeed so erroneous were the views and descrip- 


tions of this organ, that anatomistshave even compared its substance 
to boiled rice, to paste and to other inorganic masses. ‘The new 
anatomy has not only showa the fibrous structure of the brain ; 
but has proved the most exact uniformity of nature, in the structure 
of the nervous systems of animals throughout the creation. All ner- 
vous partsare constructed on a uniformity of principle, with varieties 
adapted to the peculiar function of each. ‘The cineritious substance 
seems proved to be the instrument of production for the nervous fi- 
bre ; the quantity of this substance aboutthe origin of every nervous 
filament is commensurate to the body of the nerve, which issues 
therefrom. It is the nidus of the nerve; the same substance is 
found in the different ganglia which are apparatus of increment. 
Thus there is a proportion between every nerve, and the cineritious 
substance with which it is connected, either at its origin, or by its 
ganglia. 

Every nerve, to use Dr. Spurzheim’s words, exists for itself, and 
the assemblages of nervous fibres, which compose the brain, are 
produced, encreased, and exist in a manner similar to other nerves, 
and there is no determinate proportion observed between the parts 
of the brain, The nervous fibres, which compose both the cerebrum 
and cerebellum, are divided into the diverging and the converging 
fibres. ‘The former take their origin about that part usually called 
the medulla oblongata. They originate in the cineritious substance. 
The fibres which compose the intellectual organs, and are distri- 
buted eventually to the anterior, interior and inferior parts of 
the brain, arise in the anterior pyramids, and there decussate each 
other; acircumstance whichexplains the reason why apoplexy on the 
front part of the brain affects the opposite side of the body. ‘The 
fibres which composethe posterior, exterior, and superior parts arise 
posteriorly in the medulla oblongata, and do not decussate. The 
former have a ganglion of increase in the pons varolii or near the 
grand commissure of the cerebellum. ‘They pass through that 
part called corpora striata, and are eventually embedded in the cine- 
ritious covering of the intellectual organs," which may be regarded 


1 IT make this description imperfect, though not erroneous. For the pro- 
fessional student must examine for himself the large work, and also the 
brain in dissection. 
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as their ultimate ganglion. The remaining fibres from the posterior 
parts of the medulla oblongata pass behind the commissure of the 
cerebellum, but not in thesame manner : they have no ganglion there. 
They pass into what was formerly regarded to be the thalami of the 
optic nerve, and are spent on the organs of the sentiments and pro- 
pensities. The fibres of the cerebellum originate also in the me- 
dulla oblongata. ‘The commissures of the brain, corpus cellosum 
&ec. are the means of the converging fibres, whereby the parts 
of two hemispheres are brought into communication. I pur- 
posely avoid being particular in the anatomical description, as 
well in order that people may examine Dr. Spurzheim’s work, 
as for want of room. The origin of the optic nerves from the 
anterior part of the corpora quadrigemina, the office of the old 
thalamus as an apparatus of increase ; and in general the total 
difference in the views of the brain and nerves which this short obser- 
vation must excite, will, I hope, invite and facilitate this enquiry. 
The anatomical reader will of course remember, while I am speak- 
ing of the organs, that all the parts are double, there being two 
hemispheres, though they are brought into communication. 

I have heard that some professional persons, who are averse to 
the new doctrines, have even gone so far as to deny the correct- 
ness of some parts of the anatomical descriptions. I have ex- 
amined them completely and repeatedly, both by a perusal of the 
large work of Dr. Gall and Spurzheim, and by corresponding dis- 
sections of the brain; and I am convinced of their correctness. 
And I think that more may yet be done by the repeated investiga- 
tions of future anatomists. I beg leave also to refer the reader 
to the collateral testimony of my friend Dr. Leach, Zoologist at 
the British Museum, in a familier letter from him, which I shall 
insert at the end of this pamphlet. Avoiding, for reasons before 
assigned, a minute account of the anatomy of the brain, I may 
advert, before I proceed to the consideration of the organs, to the 
circumstance, that before I ever heard of the discoveries of Gall, 
and while pursuing comparative anatomy by dissection, | was much 
struck with the generic forms, if | may so express myself, of the 
heads of animals ; and though [ knew not the reason why im par- 
ticular genera certain parts of the brain were particularly deve- 
loped, being then unacquainted with the organology, I nevertheless 
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felt persuaded, and used to say, that if the structure and functions- 
of the brain were properly known, they would become the basis 
of all systematic classifications of animated beings. While studying 
the brain, and deploring how little minute anatomists had done 
towards a physiological history of the mind and its faculties, founded 
on the anatomy of the brain; and hearing the futility of the en- 
quiry so often descanted on in lectures, I was not aware that at 
this very time a beautiful and satisfactory development of the 
structure of the brain was made in Germany, and preparing for 
publication in France. 


IV. Of the material organs of the manifestations of the 
mind. 


The brain has always been regarded as the organ of the mind. 
And the ancient opinions respecting this organ, which were drawn 
from conjecture and analogy, differ from those which Gall and 
Spurzheim have drawn from anatomy and experience, inasmuch 
as the latter regard it not as one simple organ, but as. an assem- 
blage of different organs, which are the material instruments of the 
various manifestations of the mind. There is no proportion be- 
tween these organs. ‘They vary both in size, activity, and mutual 
influences in different individuals, and the diversity of organization, 
combined with the influence of education, constitutes the innumer- 
able varieties of character both of men and of animals, ‘They are 
divided into 1. the organs of the propensities ; 2. those of the sen- 
timents ; 3. those of the knowing intellectual faculties; and 4. 
those of the reflecting intellectual faculties. 


1. Or PROPENSITIES. 


I. The organ of amativeness, or physical love, is the most im- 
portant. ' Nature has accordingly made the whole of the cerebel- 
lum or little brain, the seat of this propensity. And the relative 
strength of the passion varies directly as the size and activity of the 
cerebellum. No fact in physiology seems more clearly determined 
than this. We judge of it on the outside by the size of the scull, just 
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at the insertion of the muscles into the occiput. The same is ob- 
served in animals. Want of room, and the nature of this pamphlet, 
will not admit of my adducing the proofs which have been obtained 
of the organs. ‘The curious reader must attend Dr. Spurzheim’s 
lectures, if he wishes for the detail of proofs. This organ gives the 
propensity to erotic feelings, and excites the organs of generation 
to the performance of their ultimate functions in coition. 

II. The organ of Philoprogenitiveness,' or love of offspring, is 
situated above the former, and when large, gives a prominent and 
full occiput. Itis the seat of the instinct by which we feel attached 
to offspring, and desirous to protect children and young creatures 
in general: and it is found to be larger in female than in male 
animals, and generally larger in women than in men. Though, as 
in all other cases, there are exceptions. 

ILL. The organ of Inhabitiveness, or local attachment, is above the 
former. I do not consider this organ as sufficiently established in 
Man. Refer to Dr. Spurzheim’s recent work on the Physiognomi- 
cal system.* 1V. Organ of Adhesiveness, or attachment. Situ- 
ated laterally on each side No. 2, is the seat of friendship, moral 
love, &c. V. The organ of Combativeness, behind the ears, is the 
seat of courage, of anger, &c. The activity of this faculty is ne- 
cessary to many compound feelings, to revenge, &c. VI. The 
organ of Destructiveness above the ears, gives the disposition to kill 
or to destroy in general. When uncontrolled by education and 
the other faculties, it makes cruel and destructive characters. Chil- 
dren with this organ large show an early inclination to destroy small 
animals. It has been found much developed in wanton murderers, 
and those who in paroxysms of disease have destroyed persons. 
VII. The organ of Constructiveness, or the propensity to con- 
struct or build, is denoted by the largeness of the head behind the ex- 
ternal angle of the eye towards the temples. Gall noticed this in per- 
sons who had a great desire and propensity to build, construct, &c. 
The proofs of it are numerous, and it is found in the beaver and 
other animals who build. Birds construct their nests, and beasts 


* Dr. S. has constructed a nomenclature of new names with terminations 
founded on the idiom of our language. 


* One vol. 8vo, with 19 plates, Baldwin and Co. London, 1815. 
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their dens from the instinctive propensities of this organ. VIII. 
The organ of Covetiveness, or appropriation, situated higher up than 
the former, gives the strong inclination to aggrandize property, to 
have of one’s own. Animals which lay up stores for winter, or who 
make collections in general, are more endowed with this propensity 
than other animals. In Man, the abuses of this faculty are covet- 
ousness, jealousy, envy, &c. Certain persons are known to haye 
a violent propensity to steal, from the size and activity of this organ 
unchecked by other faculties, and by morality. 

IX. The organ of Secretiveness gives the inclination to conceal. 
Like all the other faculties, this is useful in a degree and when 
moderated. Its great activity makes slyness, and when added to 
the want of the superior faculties and education, causes people to 
become liars, deceitful, &c. Many animals, as those which con- 
ceal themselves and steal their prey by surprise, have this organ 
much developed. 


2.TuHe SENTIMENTS 


are—X. The organ of Cautiousness, or fear, is marked by the 
prominence of the middle part of the parietal bone. It makes 
cautious characters; its abuses are fear and cowardliness, its 
unpleasant affections, sorrow, anxiety, &c. XI. The organ of 
Approbation is in the upper posterior, and lateral part of the 
head. It gives ambition, vanity, and the desire of popular ap- 
plause. XII. The organ of Haughtiness, self-love, or pride, is 
between the organs of vanity and above inhabitiveness. XLII. 
Organ of Benevolence, marked by elevation of the forehead in the 
middle, just above the commencement of the hair. The vitious- 
ness of horses and other avimals often depends on the want of the 
part of their brain corresponding to this organ. 

XIV. Organ of veneration, an elevation in the middle of the 
upper part of the head, produces a disposition to veneration. Per- 
sons, with this too large, are often religious enthusiasts ; when it is 
defective, are irreligious. This, like other faculties, should be mo- 
derated and directed by education: religion may direct it in its 
object. Many persons have objected to the consequence of ad- 
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mitting this and certain other organs as material. ‘They should 
remember, that if the Deity ordain that Man shall have any faculty 
or action, he gives him instruments whereby to perform it. ‘This 
is the instrument of divine veneration. It cannot become an ar- 
gument against revelation, because revelation professes to instruct 
and direct a faculty of prayer and veneration, and pre-supposes a 
faculty as pre-existing, capable of such direction. I refer the 
reader to what | have said of education. XV. Organ of Hope 
is on each side veneration, and gives the sentiments which its 
name indicates. 

XVI. Organ of Ideality, or imagination, marked by the large- 
ness of the head above the temples. 1 consider the nature and 
functions of this organ as very peculiar and interesting. It gives 
the feelings of the poet Qui nascitur, non fit, produces all imagina- 
tion aud fancy. We must regard it as an organ whose functions 
cousist in its particular kind of influence on other organs. For ex- 
ample, when we imagine a horse of definite form and color, 
this organ ifluences that of form and color, whereby alone we 
conceive these qualities. Ideality also influences space and size, if 
we consider the horse as having bigness and locality or place. I 
could descant through volumes of this faculty. But the limits of 
our paper will not permit." When the parts of the brain between 
this and hope are much developed, persons are mystic and addicted 
to superstition. XVII. Organ of Righteousness, or justness, said to 
be peculiar to Man, situated on each side the next organ. XVIII. 
Organ of Determinateness, or perseverance, on the crown of the 
' head, and behind veneration, gives that quality of mind, which, when 
exerted in a bad cause and uninfluenced by arguments, is called 
obstinacy ; when in a good one, perseverance. We uow proceed 
to the 


S. INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES. 


XIX. Organ of Individuality. Situated in the middle and in- 
ferior part of the forehead just above the nose, between the organs 
of Space,&c. This faculty is necessary to the knowledge of the 
external world : it knows objects in their individual capacity. Per- 


* This organ I think should be subdivided, It seems to perform twe 
sorts of functions. 
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sons endowed with it in a great degree have a good memory of 
facts. ‘This organ observes also the faculties of the other organs, 
individualizes objects of sense, and causes us (I think) to regard 
the impressions which the external bodies make on the five senses 
to come from one object. I have also conceived some other and 
very interesting functions of this organ, which however I shall not 
state, but wait to see if other enquirmg and reflective persons dis- 
cover them; and shall be interested to compare their remarks with 
my present conceptions, as from time to ume, this system becomes 
more known. For sake of brevity, I shall only just nominate the 
other knowing organs, all in the forehead or near to it. XX. Or- 
gan of Form. XX. Organ of Size: this I hardly consider as 
sufficiently established. XXIiL. Organ of Weight—place not 
quite known. XXIIL Organ of Color. XXIV. Of Space. 
XXV. Organ of Uraer. XXVI. Of Time. XXVII. Organ 
of Number. XXVAIL. Organ of Tune. XXIX. Organ of 
Language. 


4. Tut REFLECTING FACULTIES 


are—X XX. Organ of Comparison : an elevation in the middle of 
the forehead ; persons with this organ show delight in analogies: 
it is the cause of metaphors, similies &c. in language. XX XI. Or- 
gan of Causality, on each side of it: this produces inquisitiveness, 
and desireto know causes. XX X11.Organ of Wit. X XXIII. Or- 
gan of Imitativeness, or mimickry. For the places and proofs of 
all these organs, I refer the reader to Dr. Spurzheim’s Lectures, 
which are a fund of entertainment and of anecdote, independent of 
the very curious and novel doctrines there explained. 

It must be remembered, that, excepting idiots, all the organs are 
in some degree possessed by all persons. They are useful, and 
constitute the nature of Man. It is irregularity in the comparative 
development, which leads to abuses, and requires the influence of 
morality, and the coercion of law. The organs may all be exer- 
cised by education, which makes this an important function of Man, 
regarded as a social being. ‘They may be separately or generally 
disordered ; hence the influence of a knowledge of them in the 
treatment of insanity. Lastly, punishment must be adapted to the 
particular wants and dispositions ef individual culprits; hence 
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what important improvements the correction of miscreants may 
derive from such an intimate knowledge of character as this system 
leads to. ‘These must become separate considerations. 


’, Of the Application of the new Phrenology to Educa- 
tion, founded on the Supremacy of the Will. 


In the foregoing sketch of the discoveries of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, respecting the brain, I have ventured to affirm positively, that 
the anatomy of that organ given by them is correct; because [ 
have not only seen it demonstrated by Spurzheim, but have dis- 
sected it myself after their peculiar way, and my dissections have 
corresponded with those of these industrious anatomists. 

With respect to the places and functions of the organs, the test 
of time and long experience alone can fully establish to the public 
the truth of these peculiar opinions. For my own part, [ have not 
yet met with a case of exception to the rules ; though I have been 
active in pursuing this science for a long time past. With a view, 
however, to encourage persons in the investigation of these inte- 
resting facts, I shall conclude this brief account with an examina- 
tion of some of the most useful results of such an accurate cri- 
terion of natural character as it tends to establish. 

One of the most important consequences of the establishment 
of these physiognomical rules will be its influence on the education 
of youth. Education may be divided into physical, or that which 
regards the bodily fabric ; and moral, or that which appertains to 
the cultivation of the mind. With regard to physical education, | 
must observe, that it is much neglected in general. The organs of 
the mind, like all other parts of the animal fabric, are nourished 
by the digestive processes, and often fall sick or strengthen with 
the rest of the body; though there may be a few exceptions in 
certain specific diseases, yet in general the mens sana must ever be 
in corpore sano. The greatest care should be taken that young 
persons be temperate, and in the constant habits of exercise in the 
open air. I believe that one reason why geniuses who spring up 
from the common people, and make their way into the literary and 
scientific world, so often exceed others in mental attainments, to 
be, because from their early habit of bodily activity the organs ac: 
quire a strong and active constitutional character. 
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Moral education may be considered in a twofold capacity :— 
1. That of exercising the intellectual faculties ; and 2. That of re- 
gulating the moral character, ‘They both proceed on the supposi- 
tion that Man has a will to control his propensities and other facul- 
ties ; and that his will is influenced by motives. The phrenologist 
admits a will regulated by motives; and denies that the propen- 
sities are necessary and incontrolable. As all the faculties of the 
mind have organs, it may be asked, what are the organs of the will? 
The organ of Individuality, which knows things, and regards them 
in their individual capacity ; the organ of Comparison, which com- 
pares them, and gives, therefore, a choice ; and the organ of Causa- 
lity, which perceives the relation of cause and effect, produce a 
will, observe, compare, and control the other faculties, and in- 
fluence the instruments of voluntary motion.‘ I have called 
these three organs the Board of Control. When the organ of right- 
eousness is the dictator, and its dictates acquire supremacy in coun- 
selling the will, a moral conscience is established. 

To return to education. The application of the physiology of 
the brain to the education of youth, the cultivation of the in- 
tellect, and comprising regulation of the moral character, is found- 
ed on the proof we have already obtained from experience, that 
we can ascertain from the external form of the head the principle 
and basis of education; namely, the relative development of the 
different material conditions of the faculties. 

I. With regard to the intellect. Education consists in exercising 
the faculties. Phrenology, by pointing out the strongest faculties 
of individuals, will assist us in choosing professions for youth suit- 
able to the genius of the individual ; and teach us, Ist, to cultivate 
those faculties, in the exercise whereof he is likely to become ensi- 
nent ; or, 2dly, to give additional excitement to those which, though 
naturally weak, may be roused into comparative exertion by the 
excitements offered by education. 

II. With regard to the moral character. In education we shall 
be enabled by phrenology to see where, from a preponderance of 


* These organs know and compare, and therefore give the choiee for the 
volition; but it is still a question whether they operate immediately on the 
nerves of the muscles, and produce thereby the voluntary motions. If not, 
what part of the brain influences immediately these nerves? ‘ 
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some particular faculty, there is greater necessity of a counterac- 
tion by the excitement of the antagonist faculties. We learn alse 
how the superior sentiments ought to control the lower propensi- 
ties; and how the organs of the will should in all cases be exer- 
cised early, to give them the greatest range of power over the pro- 
pensities. We learn also another important branch of education 
in observing, that to strengthen and render habitual any good feel- 
ing, as benevolence for instance, we must not only inculcate it, but 
must expose the child to objects of charity, and enhance it by set- 
ting before him instances of mercy. ‘The same applies to all other 
faculties we wish to strengthen, we must call them into action by 
their proper objects ; and thus phrenology comprises the sentiment 
which the wise have held in ail ages, of the inefficacy of precept 
when compared with example, as an incentive to moral excellence. 

How much genius lays buried im obscurity, performing the 
meanest of employments, for want of being brought forth, and re- 
ceiving opportunities of qualifying itself for higher functions in 
society! What benefit would result to society, should phrenology 
point to a just election of objects in youth, to be placed in situa- 
tions capable of ripening their naturally energetic faculties! 

It may be useful to speak briefly of the passions by their vulgar 
names, and of the simple or compound actions of the organs, 
which are the cause of them; since the passions are more fami- 
liar to people in general, than any new names for the primitive 
faculties. 

The sexual passion, as I have before related, is the result of the 
proper and independent activity of the cerebellum, or organ of 
amativeness : in animals it is very simple ; in Man, much compound- 
ed with other associations. When this organ acts in association 
with the organ of Adhesiveness, love is the consequence: Ideality 
frequently further euhances and gives a romantic character to this 
passion. Many other associations may be established. Thus, in 
the human subject, this, as well as other passions, is very com- 
pound. What is called Anger is an affection of the organ of Com- 
bativeness ; when perpetuated by Determinateness, and unchecked 
by Benevolence, the consequence of the activity of this organ is 
often Revenge. : 

Fear and Terror are degrees of the activity of the organ of Cau- 
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tiousness ; Circumspection is a more slow and salutary affection of 
it. ‘The same organ is doubtless the seat of Anxiety and Melan- 
choly. Hypochondriasis, when it includes the timor lethi, timor 
orci, or any other fear, is a morbid affection of the same organ ; 
in bypochondriasis, Ideality often adds many imaginary and whim- 
sical fancies, to which Cautiousness adds as many fears and per- 
plexities. A disordered state of the digestive organs irritates the 
brain, and disturbs the tranquillity of its functions ; and in persons 
pre-disposed by organization, excites the strange nervous fears 
alluded to. The organ of Cautiousness is likewise partly the cause 
of Horror; this, however, is a compound feeling, and has not as 
yet been accurately defined and analyzed. | think that Benevolence 
enters into combination with Cautiousness and some other organs, 
in the production of this passion, 

The organ of Haughtiness is the seat of Self-love and Pride ; 
Modesty is circumspection and benevolence—perhaps Approba- 
tion enters into it. Jealousy is Covetiveness and self-love; the 
objects of Jealousy varying—at different times Amativeness, 
Approbation Ke. enter ito it: without Righteousness, or moral 
checks, this passion becomes Envy. 

Hope is the result of its proper organ. Superstition, or at least 
the disposition to it, is caused by the mystic organ; or that part of 
the brain between Ideality, Imitation and Hope. All the facts are 
sufficiently proved by experience. A whole volume might be writ- 
tenon the functions of each organ; and many on the compound 
affections. In fine, as al] the primitive and compound affections of 
the human mind are produced by the simple or conjoined actions of 
one or more organs, so we see that the particular organization lays 
the foundation of the diversities of the human character, which 
education by its exercising and ripening the faculties still further va- 
ries. ‘Thus we see why national character of mind is connected 
with a general outline of national form of the head. 

We must never forget, when we consider education, that cha- 
racter has a compound cause ; Ist. Innateness, or the original struc- 
ture and comparative size of the different orgaus; and 2d. The 
manner in which they are educated. Neither, in education, should 
we overlook the effects of bodily ill-health on the mind, by means 
of its altering the tone and activity of the organs. Education be- 
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ing, then, the exercise of the organs, we see why precept seldom 
improves much the moral character ; and why, in both méral and 
intellectual attamments, those persons succeed best whose native 
genius has been called forth by accidental excitements to action. 
We see, too, how right it is in general to let young persons follow 
the bent of their genius; and that the great development of any 
particular organ, should direct the professional studies of those 
who desire to excel in their particular calling. 

The study of partial genius is very interesting ; it leads to seve- 
ral important considerations respecting the origin of the arts and 
sciences. When an organ is large, it remembers well, and executes 
and often composes on the subjects of its particular function. 
Thus Mozart would under almost all circumstances have been a 
musician; J. Buxton everywhere a calculator. But if an organ 
be extremely large and active, then, it seems, it may originally con- 
ceive its particular science. Building, music, painting, and many 
others, seem to have originated in the accidental great develope- 
ment of the parts of the brain in certain individuals who were born 
into the world from time to time, and to have been thus as it were 
revealed. We have on record numerous proofs of the energetic 
conception and desire of building, making music, calculating, co- 
loring, and so on, corresponding to the great developement of the 
parts of the brain allotted to those sciences, that no doubt is left of 
the fact. Indeed, the whole history of the new doctrine of the 
brain from its commencement, and the anecdotes of facts which 
support it, are so interesting that I hope Gall or Spurzheim will 
some day or other publish a history of the science. A few of the 
facts which support, and which caused originally the local division 
of the brain into the particular organs, are stated in Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s recent work; and many more are related in the lectures, 
but the reason why all are not stated is, that they are so numerous 
as to render such a detail only tedious to general readers; and 
cases of exception to the rules never having been brought forth by 
any of the adversaries of the doctrine, nor discovered to exist, such 
a detail is quite unnecessary. Every day has added experience; 
aud every marked case furnished new proofs to me since I first stu- 
died the science. I have even been surprised myself at the correct- 
ness of pronunciations of character, which has appeared from ex- 
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ternal signs, when I have heard from parents, schoolmasters, Kc. of 
the correspondence between what the organs indicated, and their 
known habits of mind. My friend, Dr. Leach, who has also paid 
particular attention to the subject, has expressed the same. Gall and 
Spurzheim consider from their long experience, that the external 
indications of character are established beyond all doubt. Thus, as 
in animals we consider their actions as arising from their particular 
instincts; so now we regard those of men as arising out of more 
complicated instincts, influenced by sentiments and intellect of a 
higher order. 

From the establishment of the above statements, which time 
may either ratify or bury in oblivion, we must expect great altera- 
tions in the education of youth. We shall see, too, that absurd 
doctrine exploded, which teaches, that a man of genius may em- 
ploy his talents with equal advantage in different pursuits. We 
shall see, that though men may all be trained to obey the dictates 
of religion and morality, and to subserve to the laws of their coun- 
try, yet they cannot think, feel, reason, or act exactly alike; and 
that we must cease to measure other people’s minds by our own, 
and erect a standard of perfection on our owa particular feelings, 
which is, in fact, to make an idol in our own image. For Nature 
operates everywhere on a principle of diversification, and is active 
im producing innumerable varieties of form; no two are alike any- 
where. Thus is the mind lost in the contemplation of a principal 
variety and infinite combination, on which the Creator exerts his 
power, as far as we know, through infinite space, and for time 
eternal. 


VI. Of Punishment. 


Phrenology will lead to important considerations regarding cri- 
minal punishment; particularly in houses of correction. It will 
enable us to distinguish, not only between those who have naturally 
strong evil propensities, from those whom distress or other contin- 
gencies may have hurried on to crime ; but will poiat out the par- 
ticular nature of many evil propensities to be corrected. It is 
hoped that the learned authors of this system will more fully deve- 
lope, iv some future publication, its particular application to pu- 
nition. 
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VII. Of Insanity—Conclusion. 


In Dr. Spurzheim’s recent work, he has said, adverting to the 
treatment of lunatics, and the places of their confinement, that 
they may more properly be called mad houses than houses for 
madmen. The treatment of insane persons is certainly at present 
very defective, and often disgusting to humanity.. The discoveries 
of Gall and Spurzheim seem really to promise some amelioration 
of their medical treatment. They constitute the only scientific 
source of knowledge about the varieties of these interesting kinds 
of diseases. | have seen many instances of persons mad in 
organs, which may happen to be the strongest sometimes ; for 
example, pride, religion, and others. A very large development 
of the organs of ideality frequently, under circumstances of dis- 
erderec action, at present little known, produces the strange ima- 
ginations of some madmen. 

i think that already something has been done towards the eluci- 
dation of insanity, by the new discoveries mto the brain. In the 
first place, the sculls of madmen are found to be much heavier, 
aud of a more dense kind of substance than those of sane persons. 
This thickness and weight is probably produced by the action of 
slow and continued inflammation of the cerebral parts, and of the 
scull, by that sympathy, which is known to exist between the con- 
taining and contained parts. 1 do not yet know, whether partial 
imsanity has produced thickness of the particular part of the scull 
unmediately over it. How little had hitherto been done in the 
history of these disorders! How much to be done, now that we 
have a clue to their varieties in the discovery of the independent 
existence of different faculties. ' 

The disproportionate development of different organs explains 


* The exact meaning of this expression can hardly be well understood 
by those who have not studied the anatomy of the nervous system. Indeed, 
throughout these observations I have felt a great deal of that difficulty of 
rendering my meaning clear, which, from never having learut the English 
grammar, or studied elocution, I always feel in expressing my thoughts on 
paper. The reader must make these allowances, and study for himself the 
subjects to which these remarks poiat. 
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the tendency of certain persons to particular kinds of visions and 
superstitious opinions, Indeed, dreams and visions are explainable 
by Phrenology. In dreams, certain organs are awake, while 
others sleep. People often dream on subjects which their strongest 
organs incline to. Painters dream of pictures; people with the 
organ of color large, have visions of colors. Howis the organ of 
color affected in ocular spectres? These things can only be hinted 
at present. Volumes might be well bestowed on the natural history 
of these sorts of phantoms of the mind. And a complete history 
of Insanity should trace every variety compared with the organiza- 
tion, temperament, and external excitement of the patient, from 
mere dreams and visions, up to the fixed mania of incurable 
madmen. 

I must here observe, that the term Lunacy seems to have ori- 
ginated in an observation of the periodicity of disorders of mind. 
This is not mere fancy, though the place of the moon does not ap- 
pear to be the immediate cause. There are certain periods which 
disorders observe; and indeed, in general, there is a periodical 
irritability more extensive than is generally imagined in people ; 
the cause of which is at present unknown. Dr. Spurzheim has 
noticed it in his work; Darwin has described many cases; popular 
language and opinion confirm it. And I noticed it, and put down 
many observations on the suppused nature of its cause in varieties 
of atmosphere, in my ‘ Researches about Atmospheric Pheno- 
mena.’ I beg leave here to call the attention of Philosophers to 
the following circumstance. At the periods of irritability alluded 
to, | have noticed a very unusual arrangement of the clouds, 
indicating, [ think, a great disturbance in the atmospherical elec- 
tricity. The singular distribution of the electric fluid in the 
atmosphere, I infer, often occasions the multiform and ever- 
changing configurations of the clouds, particularly the Cirrus ; for 
these are now admitted to be electrical phenomena. * 

I may in conclusion advert to the metaphysical results of the 
recent investigations into the physiology of the organs of animal 


* I must refer to my Researches about Atmospheric Phenomena, Bald- 
win, and Co, London, second Edition; and to Cabanis Rapport du Phy- 
sique, &c. 
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life, with a view to lead to that comprehensive system of the philo- 
sophy of the mind, which is the legitimate deduction from premises 
which an examination of these functions has established. It tends 
to show, 

1. The nature and limits of the influence of external impressions 
in the production of our ideas; which result, Ist, from the reaction 
of the organs in consequence of external impressions, adapted by 
nature to them, constituting perception—or, 2dly, from the in- 
herent or internal activity of the organs, acting by themselves 
without external impressions, or from some internal stimulus, con- 
stituting variously, as modified by mutual influences, and by the 
nature of the internal action of the original conceptions of par- 
ticular genius; which are; as it were, revelations of sciences and 
arts, from the great size and activity of particular organs. This 
consideration also explains visions and dreams, which are the con- 
sequence of the internal activity. Indeed, a very curious history of 
the varieties of dreams, and other internal affections, might be 
made from considering what organs are active in different cases, 
and by noticing the effect produced towards waking, when the 
organs of the reflecting powers begin to act. 

2. We see from the physiology of the organs, the nature of true 
and false perceptions. ‘True ideas or perceptions result from the 
conformity of the action of the organs to the nature of the im- 
pressions from without, to which they are adapted. Memory,—a 
repetition of actions originally excited by external things. Imagi- 
nation,—new combinations produced by the influence of a distinct 
and separate faculty on other organs. Genius, or original compo- 
sition,—the great internal activity of an organ: this is influenced 
more or less by the organ of ideality, &c. And lastly, we see 
that false ideas or impressions must be referred to irregular or dis- 
ordered action of the organs; which disordered health and mis- 
guided education may excite on an organization, erroneous in the 
proportionate developement of the different organs. ‘This leads to 
the consideration of the different mental derangements hereafter to 
be spoken of. 

8. The physiology of the organs shows where certain metaphy- 
sical philosophers were right, and where wrong, in certain opinions ; 
explains the relation between the Berkleian philosophy, which de 
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nies external matter, and the materialism of Priestley. In 
other words, we hereby see where was the defect of consideration 
in the disciples of Kant, who were divided about objective and 
subjective reality. Long before | became acquainted with cranio- 
logy, these subjects engaged much of my attention, and I felt 
convinced, that a radical difference in the conformation of the 
mind must be the cause why certain people only regarded the 
objectivity, and others only the subjectivity ; and why others saw 
clearly the reality was the result of the reaction of the impressions 
of the object on the subject. I know persons who are defective 
in the organ of Individuality, who, when they are ill of nervous 
affections, have told me that they felt as if the external world did 
not exist, but that-all ideas were entirely within themselves. All 
these things, however, must now be superficially treated of as 
varieties of insanity, as connected with particular organization and 
established natural influences.—I mention these facts in a hasty and 
imperfect manner ; they will become the subjects of future consi- 
deration of persons more qualified. 

There is a secret pleasure the mind feels in contemplating the 
progress of knowledge; and those who regard the system of 
Phrenology in the light which its authors do, will rejoice, that in 
this wilderness of error and ignorance, the thirst after knowledge 
is at length excited; and hope that it may prevail through the 
world, and that it may be quenched at the fountain which anon 
first flowed in Germany, and is spreading its streamlets around. 

I can only conclude by encouraging others to the same patient 
investigation of facts, which led me to embrace this system of An- 
thropology, that the beneficial results may be generally felt, since 
now the tyrants and bigots, which awhile ago oppressed the earth, 
can no longer resist the propagation of truth—in a country where 
the liberty of the press is protected as one of the most sacred 
rights of the people—and at a time when the general cessation of 
hostilities every where seems to promise, that Philosophy will at 
length exert her influence over the world in peace. 

I here insert the Letter of my friend Dr. Leach, above alluded 
to." 


’ 1 The reader will find an interesting series of Notes, taken frem Dr. 
Spurzheim’s lectures, io the Philosophica? Magazine. 
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My Dear Forster, 


Having heard that you are preparing an 
analysis of Spurzheim’s Physiological System of the Brain, I am in- 
duced to write a few hasty lines on the subject of his doctrine. 

Certain Anatomists in London, (and one in Edinburgh,) have ab- 
solutely denied the truth of Dr. Spurzheim’s observations on the 
structure of the Brain, and have pronounced them to be fanciful. 
These assertions have not been made by those who have seen him dis- 
sect the brain, but even by those, who from illiberality or from idle- 
ness, are not inclined to investigate the subject, and therefore have 
ridiculed as false, what they are too indolent to examine. After a 
minute investigation, I do not hesitate to pronounce, that what Dr. S. 
has asserted respecting the structure of the brain, is perfectly correct, 
and that this structure may be seen by any anatomist, who may be 
disposed patiently to examine that organ, after the mode directed by 
Dr. Spurzheim. 

Respecting the indications of the propensities and faculties, named 
organs by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, | am of opinion, that certain 
manifestations are satisfactorily proved to exist, that others are ren- 
dered probable, and that the remainder are extremely fanciful, not be- 
ing in any manner supported by evidence. 

I believe that a developement of the crown of the head is a certain 
indication of moral feelings—That a developement of the upper part 
of the forehead indicates a reflecting mind, whilst a developement of 
the lower part manifests a disposition to acquire knowledge; and that 
a developement of the whole forehead, (as every one must have ob- 
served,) indicates a strength of the intellectual faculties in general. 

From actual and repeated investigation, I am disposed to admit 
Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 18, 27, 28, of Spurzheim, as de- 
cided marks of the propensities, sentiments, and faculties, so marked ; 
and that Nos. 5, 10, 14, 32, and 33, are probable signs ; whilst all the 
other numbers seem to me to want evidence of their indications, which 
have not in the slightest degree been proved by substantial or even by 
plausible conjectural evidence. 

You well know, that truth is my sole aim, and that if any part of 
the doctrine be disproved by sufficient evidence, I shall be as readily 
disposed to relinquish, as I have been to admit, the truth of certain 


parts of the system. 
I remain, Dear Forster, in haste, 
Yours, very truly, 
WM. ELFORD LEACH. 
British Museum, 3ist Jan. 1815. 
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FIRST DIALOGUE 


Is carried on between a Knight, a Merchant, a Doctor, a Capper, 
and a EHusbandman, who are assembled together at dinner, at 
the house of the Merchant, after the close of the Sessions of the 
Peace. It begins by the Doctor observing to the Knight, By 
my fayth yee make much adoe you that be Justices of the Peace 
of every Countrey in sitting upon your Commissions, and in causing 
poore men to appeare before you, and leaving theyr Husbandry 
unlookt to at home. 

Knight. Surely it is so; yet the Prince must be served and the 
Commonweale. 

Then (said the Husbandman) 1 would yee had never worse Com- 
mission in hand than this is—So we had lost no more dayes workes 
at our Husbandry than this. 

Knight. Why so? 

Husband. Mary, for these inclosures doe vndoe vs all, for 
they make vs to pay dearer for our Jande that we occupy, and 

Complaynt causes that we can haue no lande in manner for our money, to 

pag oa put to tyllage, all is taken vp for pasture; for pasture, eyther for 

Husband- sheepe, or for grasing of cattell, in so much, that | haue knowne of 

men. late a dozen ploughes within lesse compasse than sixt myles about 
mee, layde downe within this seuen yeares: and where threescore per- 
sons or vpward had their liuings, now one man with his cattell hath 
all, which thinge is not the least cause of former vprores: for by 
these inclosures many doe lacke lyuings and be ydle, and therefore for 
very necessity, they are desirous of a chaunge being, in hope to come 
thereby to somewhat, and well assured, that howe so euer it befall 
with them, it can bee no harder with them, than it was before : 
more ouer, all things are so deere, that by their day wages they are 
not able tolyue, | : ; 

Capper. 1 haue well the experience thereof, for I am faine to 

geue my journeimen two pence in a day more than | was wont to 
Py ms doe, and yet they say they cannot sufficiently liue thereon. And I 
of vittayle, know for truth, that the best husbande of them can saue but litle 
by artifi- at the yeares ende, and by reason of such derth as yee speake of, 
— we that are artificers, are able to keepe but fewe or no pren- 
tizes like as wee were wont to dove, and therefore, cityes which were 
heretofore well inhabyted and wealthy, (as yee know euery one of 
you,) are now for lacke of occupiers fallen to great pouerty and 
desolation. ; 

Mar:hau t. So be the most parte of all the townes of Eng- 
and, London onely except, and not only the good townes are 
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sore decayed in their howses, walles, streates and other build- 
ings, but also the countrey in their high wayes and brydges, for such 
pouerty raygneth every where, that few men haue so much to spare Complaynt 
as they may geue any thing to the reparation of such wayes, of townes 
brydges, and other common easements, and albeit, there be many ~ Sh ll 
things layde downe now which before time were occasions of and of all 
much expences, as may-games, wakes, reuels, wages at shootinge, other com- 
wrestling, running, and throwing the stone, or barre, and besides 20" 
: . ° nts. 

that, pardons, pylgrimages, offrings, and many such other thinges, 
yet | perceyue we bee neuer the wealthyer, but rather poorer: 
whereof it is long | cannot well tell, for ther is such a general me 
dearth of al things as before twenty or thirty yeares hath not flnous 
been the like, not onely of things growing within this Realme, but Cres 
also of all other marchaundize that we buy from beyond the gowne end 
sea, as sylkes, wynes, oyles, woode, madder, yron, steele, waxe, yet neuer 
flaxe, lyanencloth, fustyans, worsteddes, couerlets, carpets,and all a i 
kearses and tapestry. Spyces of all sort and al haberdasherware, ities 
as paper both white and browne, glasses aswell drinckinge and p., 14, of 
looking, as for glasinge of windowes, pinnes, needles, knives, dag- outwarde 
gers, hats, cappes, broches, buttons aud laces. I wot well all marchaun- 
these doe cost nowe more by the thyrde parte than they did but aa 
few yeares agoe: than all kinde of Vittayle are as deere or deerer 
agayne, and no cause of Gods part thereof, as farre as [ can per- Sein 
ceaue, for I neuer saw more plenty of corne, grasse, and cattell of oy ne My 
all sorte than wee haue at this present, and have had, (as yee know,) of vittayle. 
all these tweuty years passed continually, thanked bee our Lord 
God: If these inclosures were cause thereof, or any other thinge 
els, it were pity but they might be remoued. 

Knight. Synce yee haue plenty of all thinges, of Corne, and 
cattell, (as yee say,) then it should not seeme this dearth should be 
longe of these inclosures, for it is not for scarcenesse of corne, that 
yee haue this dearth, (for thanked be God,) corne is good cheape, 
and so hath been these many yeares past continually. Than it 7), 
cannot bee the occasion of the dearth of cattell, for inclosure is the inciosures 
thing that nourisheth most of any other: yet I confesse there is a be not the 
wonderful dearth of all things, aud that doe J, and all men of my pute of 
sorte feele most griefe in, which haue no way to sell, or occupation dearth, 
to lyue by, but onely our landes. For you all three, (lL mean) 
you my neighbour the husbandman, you maister mercer, and you 44 
goodman capper, with other artificers, may saue your selues meetely Gentlemen 
well. Forasmuch as all thinges are deerer then they were, so feele most 
much doe you’aryse in the pryce of your wares and occupations — 
that yee sell agayne. But we haue nothing to sell, whereby we 
might aduaunce the price thereof, to couuterualue those things, 
that we must buy againe. 
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Husbandman. Yes, yee rayse the price of your landes, and yee 
take fermes also and pastures to your hands (which was wont to 
bee poor mens lyuings, such as I am), and haue geuen ouer to liue 
onely upon your landes. 
The com- On my soule yee say truth, (quoth the Marchaunte); and the 
plaint of Capper also sayd no less, adding thereto, that it was neuer merry 
poe em with poore craftsmen, since gentlemen became grasiers, for they 
gentlemen Cannot now adayes (sayd he) tinde theyr prentizes and seruauntes 
for taking meate and dryncke; but it cost them almost double asmuch as 
of Farmes. gid before time ; wherefore, where many of myne occupation and 
other like, heretofore hate dyed rych men, and bene able to leaue 
honestly behynde them for theyr wyfe and children ; and besides that 
leaue some notable bequestes, for some good deede, as to the mak- 
ing of brydges, and repayring of nghwayes, all which thinges go to 
wracke now euery where. Also some were wont to buy land, 
eyther for to helpe the poore beginners of their occupations : yea, 
The crafts- Some time they had such supertluity as they could ouer such be- 
mans com- questes leaue a nother portionto finde a pryste, or to founde a chaun- 
amo try in some parishe church; and now we are skant' able to liue 
set men Without debt, or to keepe few seruaunts or none, except it bee one 
aworkefor prentize or two. And, therefore, the journeymen what of our oc- 
header cupations, and what of clothyers and all other occupations being 
> forced to be without worke, are the most parte of these rude people 
that maketh these vprores abrode, to the great disquiet not onely of 
the Queenes Highnese, but also of hir people. And neede as yee 
knowe hath no booty.” 
March. It is true yee knowe likewise what other notable acts men 
of myne occupation haue done in this City. Before this yee know 
the Hospitall at the Townes ende, wherein the freemen decaied 
are releaued, how it was founded not longe agoe by one of our oc- 
cupation, supposing thereby that the City should be much releaued, 
which then was in some decay, and yet it decayeth still euery lay 
more and more whereof it should be longe, I cannot well tell. 
oe Knight. Syr, as [ knowe itis true that yee complayne not without 
complaynt Catise, soit is astrue that land my sorte, I meaneall gentlemen haue 
howhe as great yea and farre gréater cause to complayne then any of you 
= . haue, for (as I sayd) now that the pryces of thinges are so rysen of 
courtes all handes, you may better lyue® after your degree then we, for you 
naunce as may and do rayse the pryce of your wares, as the prises of vittayles,’ 
te and other your necessaries doe ryse ; and so cannot we so much, 
doc, for though it bee true that of such landes as come to our handes, 

eyther by purchase, or by determination and ending of such termes 

of yeares, or other estates, that 1 or mine auncestors had graunted 


® Scarce, 2 Live. 3 Victuals. 
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them in time past. I doe either receyue a better fine than of old 

was vsed, or enhaunse the rent thereof, being forced thereto for the 

charge of my housholde that is so encreased ouer that it was, yet 

in all my lyfetyme I looke not that the thyrd parte of my land shall 

come to my disposition, that | may enhaunce the rent of the same 

but it shalbe in men’s holding either by leases or by copy graunt- 

ed before my time, and still continuing, and yet lyke to continue in 

the same state for the most part during my lyfe, and percase* my 

sonnes: so as we cannot rayse all our wares as you may yours, 

and as me thinketh it were reason we did, and by reason that we 

cannot, so many of vs (as yee know) that haue departed out of the 

countrey of Jate, haue been driuen to geue ouer our housholds, and 

to kepe either a chamber in London, or to wayte on the Court Wey Ges 
uncalled, with a man and a lackey after him, where he was semen doe 
wonte to keepe halfe a score of cleane men in his house, and twenty geue ouer 
or twenty-four other persons besides euery day in the weeke ; and ae te 
such of vs as doe abyde in the countrey still, cannot with two hun- "°° 
dreth a yeare, keepe that house that we might haue done with 200 

markes but 16 yeares past. And, therefore, we are forced either to 

minishe the third part of our housholde, or to raise the thyrd part of 

our reuenewes ; and for that we cannot so doe of our owne landes why Gen 
that is already in the hands of other men, many of vs are enforced tlemen doe 
either to keepe peeces of our owne landes, when they fall in our - i 
owne possession, or to purchase some farme of other mens landes, pandes. 
and to store it with sheepe or some other cattell, to help to make 

vp the decay of our reuenewes, and to mainetayne our olde estate 

withall, and yet all is litle enough. 

Husbandman. Yea, those sheepe is the cause of all these mis- ; 
chieues, for they haue driuen husbandry out of the countrey, by the a 
which was increased before all kinde of victailes, and now altoge- Ye 
ther sheepe, sheepe, sheepe. It was farre better when there were 
not only sheepe ynough, but also oxen, kine, swyne, pig, goose, 
and capon, egges, butter, and cheese ; yea, and breade corne, and 
malte corne ynough besides, reared all together upon the same lande. 

Then the Doctor that had leaned on his elbuwe all thys whyle 
musing, sat vp and sayd, ( Doctor) “I perceaue by you all three 
that there is none of you but haue iust cause to complaine.” 

Capper. No, by my troth, except it be you men of the Church, 
which trauaile nothing for your lyuinge, and yet haue ynough. 

The dialogue is then continued by the Doctor’s complaint for 
men of his calling ; the Capper’s complaint against learned men, 
and other discussions between them upon the subject of learning, 
and the use of it to the Commonweal. 


* Perchance. 
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oot tnd? . be Merchant then interrupting the course of argument upon 
eth himself learning :—( March.) I perceive, then, every man findeth himself 
greeued. greeued at this time, and no man goeth cleare as farre as [ can per- 
ceaue. ‘The Gentleman that he cannot lyue on his landes onely, 
as his father did before; the Artifficers cannot set so many a worke, 
by reason all maner of victayle is so deere ; the Husbandman, by 
reason his lande is deerer rented then before; then wee, that bee 
Marchaunts, pay much deerer for euery thing that cometh ouer sea ; 
which great derth (1 speak in comparison of former times) hath 
bene alwayes in a maner at a stay euer after that basenesse of our 
Englishe coyne, which happened in the later yeares of Kyng 
Henry the Eight. 
That Mar. Lecter. i doubt not, but if any sorte of men haue licked them- 
chaunts selues whole, yee be the same; for what oddes so euer there happen 
best save to bee in exchaunge of things, yee that bee marchauuts can espy 
— it straight. For example: because yee touched somewhat of the 
oes i coyne, as soon as ever yee perceiue the price of that euhaunsed, yee 
by and by what was to bee wonne therein beyond Sea, raked all the 
Of our _ olde coyne for the most parte in the realme, and founde the meanes 
ponte to haue it caryed ouer, so as litle was lefte behinde within this 
realme of such olde coyne in a very short space, which, in my opy- 
nion, is a great cause of this dearth that hath bene since of all 
things. 
Knight. How can that be? what maketh it to the matter what 
sorte of coyne we haue among our selues, so it be currant from one 
Whether it hand to another, yea, if it were made of leather. 
—se Doctor. Yea, so men commonly say, but the truth is contrary, 
what met. 28 not only I coulde proue by common reason, but also that proofe 
tallthe and experience bath already declared the same ; but nowe wee doe 
Coyne bee not reason of the causes of these griefes, but what states of men 
made of. . . . x : . 
bee grieued indeede by this dearth of things; and, albeit | heare 
euery man finde him selfe grieued by it in one thinge or other; yet, 
considering that-as many of them as haue wares to sell, doe en- 
haunse as much in the pryce of thinges that they sell, as was en- 
haunsed before in the prices of things that they must buy: as the 
Marchaunt, if he buy deere, hee will sell deere againe : so these 
artificers, as Cappers, Clothiers, Shomakers, and Farmers, haue 
respect large ynough in sellinge their wares to the price of victayle, 
woole, and iron which they buy. 1 have seen a cap for xiii pence 
as good as I can get now for two shillings, sixe pence: of cloth 
yee haue heard how the price is rysen. Now a payre of shooes cost 
twelue pence; yet, in my time, I haue hought a better for sixe 
pence. Now I can get neuer a horse shooed under ten pence or 
twelue pence, where | haue also seene the common pryce was sixe 
pence. 1 canuot, therefore, vnderstande that these men haue great 
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est griefe by this common and vniuersall dearth, but rather such as 
haue their lyuinges and stypendes rated at a certaynty, as common 
laborers at eight pence a day, journeymen of all occupations, What men 


seruing men to forty shyllings a yeare, and gentlemen whose landes auiathe 


are set out by them and their auncestors, eyther for lyues, or this com- 
for terme of yeares, so as they cannot enhaunce the rents there- mon 
of though they would, and yet haue the pryce enhaunsed to them dearth. 
of euery thing that they buy. Yea, the Prynce of whom wee 
speake nothing of all this while, as she hath most of yearely reue- mg 
newes, and that certayne, so should she haue most losse by this hath most 
dearth, and by the alteration specially of the coyne ; for, like as a losse by 
man that hath a great number of seruatints vnder him, if he would —— 
graunt that they should paye him pinnes weekly, where before they Dearth. 
payde him pence, I thinke he should be most looser himself: so wee 
bee all but gatherers forthe Prince; and of that which commeth to vs, 
wee haue but euery man a poore liuinge, the clear gaynes commeth 
for the most part to the Prince. Now, if her Highnes doe take 
of vs the ouerplus of our gettinges in this base coyne, I reporte me 
to you, wether that will go as farre as good money in the prouision 
of necessaries for her selfe and the realme. 1 think plainely no; 
for though her Grace might within this realme haue thinges at her 
owne price, as her Grace cannot in deede without great grudge of 
her Maiesties subjects ; yea since her Maiesty must haue from be- 
yond the Seas many thinges, necessary not onely for her Grace’s 
housholde, and ornaments aswell of her person and family, as of _ 
her horses, which percase might bee by her Grace somewhat mo- pat ee 
derated ; but also for the furniture of her warres, which by no j¢ be tothe 
meanes can be spared, as armor of all kinds, artillery, ankers, ca- realme if 
bles, pitch, tarre, iron, steele, (vea, | iudge farther) some hand le 
gunnes, gunne powlder, and many other thimges moe than I can want trea: 
reckon, which her Grace sometimes doth buy from beyonde the sure in 
Seas, at the prices that the straungers will set them at. I passe ouer a 
the enhaunsment of the charges of her Graces housholde, which "~~ 
is common to her Grace withall other noblemen; therefore (L 
say) her Maiesty should haue most loss by this common dearth of 
all other: and not onely losse, but daunger to the realme and all 
her subiects, if her Grace should want treasure to purchase the 
sayd prouision and necessaries for warre, or to finde souldiers in time 
of neede, which passeth all the other priuate losses that wee 
speake of. | 

Capper. Wee heere say, that the Queenes Maiestyes mint 
maketh up her losses that way, by the gaynes which she hath by the 
Mint another way; and if that bee to shorte shee supplieth that 
lacke by subsidies and impositions of her subiects, so as her Grace 
can haue no lacke, so longe as her subiectes hath it. 


4 
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Doctor. Yee say well there, so long as the subiects haue it; 
80 it is meete the Queene should haue as long as they haue it: but 
what and they haue it not; for they cannot haue it, when there is 
no treasure left withm the realme; and as touchinge the Mint, [ 
coumpt that profit much likeas if a man woulde take bis woode vp 
by the rote to make the more profit thereof at one time, and euer 
after to lose the profit that might growe thereof yearely: or to 
pull the wool of his sheepe by the roote, and as for the subsidies, 
howe can they be large when the subiects haue litle to depaite with ; 
and yet that way of gathering treasure is not alwayes most saufe for 
the Prynces suerty; and wee see many times the profits of such 
subsidies spent in the appeasing of the people, that are moued to 
sedition, partely by occasion of the same. 

The First Dialogue then closes by a recapitulation by the Knight 
of the common griefs complained of, and a determination between 
the parties to renew the discourse, for the purpose of finding out 
the causes of their griefs, with a view to reform and redress them. 
































THE 


SECOND DIALOGUE, 


WHEREIN THE CAUSES OR OCCASIONS OF THE SAYD 
GRIEFES ARE ENCREASED. 


Knight. When we had walked vp and downe in the sayd gar- 
den a prety whyle, I thought longe till I had hearde more of the 
sayd Doctors communication, for hee seemed to mee a very wise 
man, not after the common sort of these Clarks, which can talke no- 
thing but of the faculty that they professe: as if they be deuines, 
‘of diuinity ; lawyers of the lawe: and phisitions of phisicke onely : 
this man spake very naturally of euery thinge, as a man vniuersally 
seene, that had ioined good learning with good wit, and therefore 
I desired him, and the rest of our sayde companions to resorte 
agayne to the matter that wee left. at, and first to discourse and 
search out what should be the causes of the sayd common and vni- 
uersall dearth of all things, (in comparison of the former age,) _ 
saying to the Doctor thus: | maruayle much, maister Doctor, what TH it isa 
should be the cause of this dearth, seeing all thinges are (thankes ious dearth 
be to God) so plentyfull. There was neuer more plenty of Caitell that com- 
then there is nowe of all sortes. And yet it is scarsity of things oan 
which commonly maketh dearth ; this is a maruaylous dearth, that pee 
in such plenty commeth, contrary to his kinde. 

Doctor. Syr, itis (no doubt) a thing to be mused upon, and 
worthy of inquisition: let mee heare euery one of your opinions, 
and than yee shall heare myne. 

Husband. I thinke it is longe of you Gentlemen, that this T®¢ °c**- 


sion of this 
dearth groweth, by reason yee enhaunse your lands to such a dearth is 
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laydeto heyght as men that liueth thereon must needes sell deere agayne, 
the gentle- or els they were neuer able to make their rent. 
oe Knight. And I say it is long of you husbandmen, that wee are 
forced to rayse our rents, by reason we must buy so deere all 
From the things that wee haue of you, as core, cattell, goose, pig, capon 
gentleman . r ° ° ’ 
it is lavde Chiken, butter, and egges. What thinge is there of all these but 
to the hus- that yee sell it nowe deerer by the one halfe then yee did within 
bandman. these thirty yeares: cannot you, neyghbour, remember, that with- 
in these thirty yeres I could in this towne buy the best pig or goose 
that 1 could laye my hand on for fourepence, which now costeth 
twelue pence, a good capon for threepence or fourepence, a chiken 
for one penny, a hen for two pence, which now costeth mee double 
and triple the money: it is likewise in greater ware, as biefe and 
mutton. 

Husband. 1 graunt that, but I say you and your sorte, men 
of landes, are the first cause hereof, by reason you rayse your 
landes. 

The gen- Knight. Well, if yee and your sorte will agree thereto, that 

tlemens —_shalbe holpen, vnder take that you and your sorte will sell al 

cae iid things at the price yee did thirty yeares agoe, and I doubt not to 

offer. bring all gentlemen to let vnto you their landes at the rent they 
went at thirty yeares past: and that the fault is more in you that 
bee husbandmen, then in vs that bee gentlemen, it appeareth by 
this, all the landes of the realme is not enhaunsed, for some haue 
takings therein, as leases, or copies not yet expyred, which cannot 
be enhaunsed though the owners would, and some noblemen and 
gentlemen there be, that when their landes be at their disposition, 
yet they will enhaunse nothinge aboue the olde rent, so as a greate 
parte of the landes of the realme stand yet at the old rent; and 
yet neuerthelesse there is none of your sorte at all, but selleth all 
things they haue deerer then they were wont to doe by the one 
halfe. And yet these gentlemen that doe enhaunse their rentes, doe 
not enhaunse it generally to the double, though | confesse that some 
of vs that had landes either geuen vs by the king’s highnesse, that 
belonged heretofore to abbeyes, and priories, and were neuer sur- 
ueyed to the vtter most before: or otherwise descended to vs, haue 
enhaunsed any of them aboue the old rent: yet all that amounteth 
not to halfe the landes of the realme. 

Doctor. How say yee; he sayeth well to you nowe: will yee 
sell your wares as yee were wont to doe, and hee will let you haue 
his lande at the rent yee were accustomed to haue it. When the 
husbandman had pawsed a whyle, hee sayd : 

Husband. If I had the price of every thing that I must pay 
for besides, likewise brought downe, I could be content: els not. 

Doctor. What thinges bee those ? 

Husband. Mary, iron for my plough, harrowes, and cartes: 














tarre for our sheepe; shooes, cappes, linnen and wollen cloth for The hus- 
my meany, which if [ should buy neuerthelesse asdere as I doe now, lor sea 
and yet sell my wares good cheape, though my reut were thereafter poe 
abated, except the other thinges aforesayd might bee abated in teth oner 
pryce together, 1 could neuer lyue. the faulte 

Doctor. Then I perceaue yee must haue the price of other ~ nl 
things qualified as well as the rent of your land, ere yee can aford ana ies 
your ware good cheape. thiers. 

Husband. Yea, (but Sir) I thinke if the land were brought 
downe, that the pryce of all things would fall wit! all. 

Doctor. Graunt that all the landlords in this realme woulde If all 
withone assent agree that their landes should bee in their tenaunts landes 
handes, at like rent as they were at thirty yeares agoe; yee sayd pnd — 
afore yee couldenot yet sell your wares as good cheape as yee might rent, whe- 
twenty yeares past, because of the pryce that is raysed in other ther this 
things that yee must buy: and if yee would say that those men pene 
should be driuen againe to sell those wares that yee buy, first bet- remedied. 
ter cheape, and then yee will sell youres thereafter. 1 pray you 
how might they be compelled to doe so: they be straungers, and 
not within obedience of our soueraigne lady, that doe sell such 
wares, as iron, tarre, flaxe, and other: then consider mee, if yee 
cannot so compell them, whether it were expedient for vs to suffer That it 
straungers to sell all their commodities deere, and wee ours good — i 
cheape ; if it were so, than it were a greate enryching of other an 
countreyes, and impouerishinge of our owne, for they should haue straungers 
much treasure for theirs, and haue our commodities from vs for — 
a very litle : except yee could deuise to make one price of our com- we ours 
modities among our selues, and another outwardes, which I can- good 
not see how it may bee. 

Knight. Nay, I will make my neyghbour heere, another rea- Another 
sonable offer, if hee refuse this : let my tenauntes rent bee increased offer of the 
as your payment is increased, after the rate aud yet L am contented. 8°tlemas 


cheape. 





5 made to 
Husband. What meane yee by that? the hus- 
Knight. 1 meane this, yee sell that yee were wont to sell a bandman. 


foretime for twenty grotes, now for thirty, let my rent bee increased 
after that proportion and rate, that is, for euery twenty groots of 
‘olde rent ten shillings, and so as the pryce of your wares ryseth, 
and yet | doe but keepe my lande at the olde stent. 

Husband. My bargayne was to pay for my holde, but six 
poundes.thirteen shillinges fourepence yearely of rent, and I pay 
that truely, yee can require no mofe of mee. 

Knight. I cannot much say agaynst that, but yet I perceaue [ 
shalbe still a loser by that bargayne, though I cannot tell the rea- 
son why: but I perceiue yee sell deerer that yee liue on, and lL 
good cheape that which is my liuing: help me mayster Doctor I 
pray you, for the husbandman driueth mee to the wall. 
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Doctor. Mary, but mee thinketh touching that matter yee did 
reason of, yee draue him to his shifts, that is, to confesse that this 
dearth ryseth not at your hand. And though he do defend him selfe 
for his payment to you by colour of a lawe, yet he seemeth to con- 
fesse thus much, that the lawe compelleth you to take litle for your 
land, and that there is no lawe to restrayne him, but hee may sell 
his wares as deere as he listeth: it is ynough for your purpose that 
yee tooke in hand to proue that this dearth rose not first at your 


Whether ifhande, but whether the pryces of thinges increasing as they 


the hus- 
bandman 
were 
forced to 
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doe: it were reason yee did rayse your wares (which is your 
lande) or to bee payde after the olde rate: whan yee did let your 
land, if yee be compelled to pay for your prouision after the new 
rate, we will talke of that heere after, or let that to be considered 
of otherwise men: but now let vs see if the husbandman were 


this dearth forced to sell his thinges good cheape, whether all thinges shoulde 
should be 
then 

mended, 





bee well then. Our Englishe coyne being supposed to be base, 
and of no such estimation in other countryes as within our owne 
realme (as for the most parte it hath bene) before that it was re- 
stored by our noble Prince which noweraygneth: put the case this, that 
this husbandman should be commaunded to sell his wheate at eight 
pence the bushell, rye at six pence, bareley at fourepence, his pig 
and goose at fourepence, his capon at fourepence, his henne at one 
penny, ob. ; his wooll at a marke the todde, biefes and mutons after 
the old pryces, as in time past haue bene: he hath they ynough to 
pay his landlord, as hee had in time past: his landlorde agayne 
hath as much rent as hee was wont to haue; and the game, when 
the pryce is so set, will go as far for the sayd wares, whereof the 
pryces be thus set, as so much of olde coine, paide after the olde 
wont would haue done: all this is yet well, heere is yet neither 
lord nor tenaunt grieued: well, let vs goe farther, the husbandman 
must buy iron, salt, tarre, pitch, and suppose hee should bee also 
forced to reare vp flaxe on his owne, and that pryces of cloth, 
both linnen and wollen, and leather were set after the rate. The 
gentleman must buy wynes, spices, silkes, armour, glasse to glase 
his house withall ; iron also for tooles, weapons, and other instru- 
ments necessary, as salt, oyles, and many other diuerse thinges, 
more then I can recken without summe; whereof they may-in no 
wise want, as iron and salt, for of that which is within the realme 
of both, is not halfe sufficient for the same: oyles, tarre, pitch, and 
rosyn, whereof wee haue none at all, and without some other of 
the said commodities wee could liue but grossly, and barbarously, 
as without wynes, spyces, and silkes, these must bee brought from 
beyonde the seas, shall wee buy them as good cheape after the rate? 
A man would thinke yes, for when straungers should see that with 
lesse money then they were wont to take for these wares, they may 
buy as much of the commodities of this realme as they were wonte 
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a fore with more money, they will bee content to take the lesse 
money when it goeth as farre as the more went before, and so sell 
their wares as good cheape : (as for example) if they sell nowe a 
yard of weluet for tweuty shillings, or twenty-two shillings, and 
payeth that for a todde of wooll, were it not as good for them then 
to sell their ueluet at a marke a yarde, so they had a todde of wooll 
for a marke? 

Knight. I would thinke so, for thereby hee should be at no 
more losse then hee isnow. And so the like reason may serue for 
iron, wynes, salt, spice, oyles, pitch, tarre, flaxe, waxe, and all other 
outwarde commodities. 

Doctor. If I should aske you this question, whether they 
should bee compelled by a lawe to sell their wares so or no, what 
could ye say? 

Knight. It maketh no matter whether it were so or no, and I 
think they cannot, because they be out of the princes doniunion, and 
at liberty, whether they will bring any thinge to vs or no, but see- 
inge they may haue all thinges heere, as good cheape at that pryce 
they sell for lesse money, as they had before for the greater price 
they will willingly bring their wares and sell them so. 





Doctor. Thereof | doubt, upon the former supposition of our reer 


base coyne, for | thinke they woulde sell still at the highest, as they 
doe nowe, or bring nothinge at all to vs. Four yee must understand 
they come not alwayes for our commodities, but sometimes to sell 
theirs heere, knowing it heere to be best vendible, and to buy in 
other countryes other commodities, where the same is best cheape, 
and some times to sell in one parte of the realine their wares that bee 
there most desired, and to goe to some other parte of the realme 
for the commodities that be there most abundant aud best cheape : 
or partly of our countrey and partly of another, and for that pur- 
pose coine uniuersally currant is most commodious, specially if they 
entend to bestow it in any other place, then where they were valaden 
of their marchaundize. Now if our coive were not so alowed in 
other places as it is heere, the straunger should be at greater losses, 
if he should take our coyne for his wares, he had leauer bring his 
wares to other places, where hee might haue coyne currant in all 
places for it, that he might bestowe where and when hee list. If 
they woulde looke but for our wares for theirs, thinke yee that they 
would not study to bring to vs such wares or stuffe as should be 
best cheape with them, and most deere with vs. 

Knight. Yea, no doubt, that is the polisie of all marchaunts. 

Doctor. What stuffe is that trowe you? 

Knight. Mary, glasses of all sorte, paynted clothes, and pa- 
~~. orenges, pippens, cherries, perfumed gloues, and such like 
tryfies. 

Doctor. Yee say well, they will percase attempt vs with such, 
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and such thinges as are good cheape with them, it costeth but their 
laboures onely, and their peoples, which els should be idle, yet 
these things be some what after the price in other places vendible 
as well as heere. But when wee feele the lacke of iron, steele, 
salt, hempe, flaxe, and such other, such light wares as yee speake 
of will not be desired here, but reiected, and these other looked 
for: what other things els will they bring trowe you ? 

Knight. Percase yee meane siikes, wynes, and spyces ? 

Doctor. No, not that, for those bee in good price els where. 

Knight. What then should they haue to vtter to vs, that is best 
cheape with them and deerest with vs? 

Doctor. Brasse, for it should -go with them but for brasse in 
deede, and therefore good cheape, and heere with vs a great part 
for siluer, and therefore deere with vs, and that they would bringe 
vnto vs. 

Knight. How, in brasse pots, pans, and other uessel of brasse? 

Doctor. Not so: no man would take such stuffe but for brasse 
in deede. 

Knight. How then? Then the Doctor tolde mee, (Doctor) that it 
was in coyne made beyonde sea like in all thinges to our coyne, which 
they brought ouer in heapes, aud when they sce that esteemed heere 
as siluer, they bringe that for our commodities, as for our woolles, 
felles, cheese, butter, cloth, time and ledde, which thing every man 
will bee glad to sell for the most they can get: and beinge offered 
of straungers more of our coine then they may get within the coun- 
trey, they wil sell them to straungers, rather then vs with whom the 
price is set: then straungers may aforde that coine good cheape, 
for they make it them selues, and the stuffe is good cheape that they 
make it of, and so they will geeue thereof for our sayde commodi- 
ties as much as ye will aske. ‘Then though they made not such 
coyne themselues, yet seeing they must pay more for our wares, or 
els no man would bring them to them, when hee may have as much 
at home of his neighbours, the straungers must needes haue a con- 
sideration of that im the price of the sayd outwarde marchaundize 
that they sell, and also holde them deerer. And thus by the one 
way they may exhaust our chiefe commodities, and gieue vs brasse 
for them, where with wee cannot buy such like other necessary 
commodities againe, as wee shoulde want if they were not plenty 
wythin our realme. Much like the exchaunge that Homer sayeth 
Glaucus made with Diomedes, when he gaue to this man his gold- 
en harnesse for brasen. But the other way thy must needes be 
brought to sell their wares deerer to vs, and then if this husband- 
man and gentleman, and so all other within this realme should be 
compelled to sell their thinges good cheape, and yet buy all thinges 
deere that commeth from beyonde the sea: 1 cannot see how they 
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should long prosper, for I neuer knew him that bought deere and He that 

soulde good cheape, and vse it any long space, to thriue. — jpn 
Knight. ‘There may be searchers made for such coyners as yee beiem 

speake of comming in, and punishments deuised therefore, and for deere shall 

going forth of uictayles also, that none shall passe this realme. poe lightly 
Doctor. ‘There may be no deuise imagined so strong, but that 

yee may be deceaued in both those points, as wel in such coyne Itis not 

brought in, as in victailes caried forth: for many heads wil deuise Possible to 
; sais ie , : ‘ eepe our 

many wayes to get any thing by, and though wee bee enuyroened 4, ¢2sure 

with a good poole (that is the sea) yet there is so many posterns of from going 

it to get out and in, vnwares of the maister. Whosoeuer hath but forth of the 

é 5: . . “1 ( realme, ifit 

a prety house with any family of his owne, and but oue gate to go j¢ in more 

forth and come in at, and the maister of the house neuer so atten- estimation 

tiue, yet somewhat shal be purloined forth, much more out of such elswhere. 

a larg realme as this is, hauinge so many wayes and posterns to goe 

forth at and comein. And yet if straungers shoulde be content to 

take but our wares for theirs, what shoulde let them to aduaunce 

the prices of their wares, though ours were good cheape vnto them, 

and then shall wee be still losers and they at the winning hand with 

vs, while they sell deere and buy good cheape, and consequently 

enrich themselues and impouerishe vs. Yet had I leauer aduaunce 

our wares in price as they aduaunce theirs (as wee nowe doe) thoughe 

some bee losers thereby, but yet not so many as should bee the 

other way. And yet, what businesse shoulde there be in making 

of prices of euery trifle, for so it would be, if the price of any 

one thinge bee abated by commaundement: and therefore | cannot That the 

perceaue that it may be remedied by either of you both (I meane — sane 

you gentleman and you good husbandman) for if it rose at either of an quae 

your hands, so it might be remedied likewise at the same, by re- man nor 

leasing the thing agayne at either of yeur handes that was the cause husband- 

of this dearth. But if either you should release your rent, or you } ang, 

the price of your victayle to the olde rate, yet that coulde not com- 

pell straungers to bring downe the price of theirs as [ haue sayde: 

and so longe as their commodities be deere, it were neither expe- 

dient, nor yet could yee though yee woulde : make your commodities 

good cheape (except yee can deuise away how to liue without them, 

and they without you) which L thinke impossible : or else to vse ex- Permuta- 

chaunge of ware for ware without coyne (as it was before coyne 2" of me: 

was founde) as I reade in the time of Homer it was, and also the Prema 

ciuile lawe doth affirme the same, which were very cumbersome, 

and would require much cariage of ware vp and down, where nowe 

by the benent of coyne a man may by those tokens fetch the wares 

that hee lacketh afar of, without great trouble of cariage: and hard 

were it readily to finde all wares that the one hath to pay the other, 

of equall value, 
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Husband. If neither the gentleman nor I may remedy this mat- 
ter, at whose hands lyeth it to bee holpen then? 

Doctor. 1 will tell my mynde therein heereafter, but first let vs 
boulte out the cause of this dearth. And therefore let mce learne, 
what other thing should be the cause thereof. 

Capper. Mary, these inclosures and great pastures are a great 
cause of the same. Whereby men do turne the erable land being 
a liuing for diuerse poore men before time, now to one man’s hand, 
and where both corne of all sorte, and also cattell of all kinds, were 
reared aforetime, now there is nothing Lut onely sheepe. And in 
steede of one hundred or two huudred persons that had their liuing 
thereon, now be there but three or foure sheepherds and the mais- 
ter onely that hath a huing thereof. 

Doctor. Yee touch a matter that is much to be considered, al- 
beit I take not that to be onely the cause of this dearth at this time, 


desolation but this I thinke in my minde, that if that kinde of inclosing doe 
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asmuch increase in thirty yeares to come, as it hath done in thirty 
yeares past, it may come to the great desolation and weaking of the 
strength of this realme, which is more to be feared then dearth, and 
I thinke to be the most occasion of any thing yee spake yet, of 
these wilde and vnhappy vprores that hath bene among vs; for by 
reason of these inclosures many subiectes haue no grounde to liue 
vpon, as they had before time, and occupations be not alwayes set 
a worke all alike, and therefore the people still increasinge, and 
their liuings diminishing, it must nedes come to passe that a great 
part of the people shaibe idle and lacke liuinge, for hunger is a bit- 
ter thing to beare. Wherefore they must veedes whan they lacke, 
murmur agayne them that haue plenty, and so stirre these tumults. 

Knight. Experience should seeme to proue playnely, that in- 
closures should be profitable and not hurtfull to the common weale ; 
for we see the countrevs where most inclusiers be are most wealthy, 
as Essex, Kent, North Hamptonshire, &c. And 1 haue heard a 
ciuilion once say, that it-was taken for a maxime in his lawe (this 
saying) that winch is possessed of many in common is neglected of 
all, and experience sheweth that tenaunts in common be not so 
good husbandes as when every man hath his parte in séueralty, 
also | haue heard say that in the most countreyes beyonde the sea, 
they knowe not what a common grounde meaneth. 

Doctor. 1 meane not of all inclosures, nor yet all commins, 
but onely of such inclosures as turneth common and erable fields 
into pasture, and violent inclosures of commins without iust re- 
compence of them that have right to commen therein: for if land 
were seuerally enclosed to the intent to continewe husbandry 
thereon, and euery man that hath right to commen had for his por- 
tion a piece of the same to himself inclosed, I thinke no harme 
but rather good should come thereof, if euery man did agree there- 
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to: but yet it woulde not be sodaynely done, for there be many 

oore cottages in England, which hauing no lands of their own to 
Fine one, but their handy labour, and some refreshinge vpon the 
sayde commens, which if they were sodaynely thrust out from that 
commodity, might make a great tumult aud a disorder in the com- 
monweale, and percase also if men were suffred to inclose their 
grounds vnder the pretence to keepe it still in tillage, within a while 
after they would turne all to pasture, as wee see they doe nowe, 
too fast. 

Knight. If they finde more profit thereby then otherwise, why 
should they not? 

Doctor. 1 can tel why they should not wel ynough, for they Whether 
may not purchase themselves protit by that which may be hurtfull to osctenl 
to other ; but how to bring them that they would not so doe, is al ble to one 
the matter, for so long as they finde more profit by pasture then may be 
by tillage, they will still inclose and turne erable land*to pastures. a 
(Quoth the Knight,) That well may be restrained by lawes, if it if they vse 
were thought most profitable for the conimon weale, but all men the same 
doe not agree to that poynte. feate. 

Doctor. 1 wot well they doe not, and therefore it were hard to 
make a lawe therein ; so many as haue profit by that matter resist- 
ing it. And if such a law were made, yet men studying still of 
there most profit, would defraud the lawe by one meane or other. 

Knight. Lhaue heard oftentimes much reasoning in this mat- 
ter, and some in maintenaunce of these inclosures would make this 
reason, euery man is a member of the commonweale, and that 
which is profitable to one man may be profitable to another, if he 
would exercise the same fete. ‘Therefore that which is profitable 
to mee, and so to another, may be profitable to all, and so to the 
whole commonweale : as a great masse of treasure consisteth of 
many pence, and one penny added to another, and so to the thirde 
and fourth, &c. maketh vp a great summe, so doth each man added 
one to another make vp the whole body of a commonweale. 

Doctor. That reason is good adding some what more to it, true 
it is, that, the thing which is profitable to each.man by himselfe, so 
it be not preiudiciall to any other, is profitable to the whole com- 
monweale, and not otherwise, or else stealing or robbing, which 
percase is profitable to some men, were profitable to the common- 
weale, which no man wil admit, but this feate of inclosinge is so, 
that where it is profitable to one man it is preiudiciall to many, 
therefore I thinké that reason sufficiently aunswered. 

Knight. Also they will laye forth another reason, saying, that, 
that which is our owne commodity should bee alwayes aduaunced as 
much as might be, and these sheepes profit is one of the greatest 
commodity wee haue, therefore it ought to be aduaunced as high as 
it may bee. 
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Doctor. TY could aunswere that argument with the like reason as 
I did the other : true it is, we ought to aduaunce our owne commo- 
dity as much as wee can, so it bee not to as much more the hinder- 
aunce of our other commodities. Or else where as the breede of 
coneyes, deere, and such like is a commodity of this realme. Yet 
if wee shonlde turne all our erable grounde to nourishe that com- 
modity, and geue vp the plough and all other commodities for it, it 
were a great folly. 

Knight. ‘They will say agayne, that all groundes bee not meete 
for sheepe. 

Doctor. It is a very ill grounde but either it serueth to breede 
sheepe, or to feede them vpon: and if al that is meete either for 
the one, were turned to the mayntenaunce of sheepe, and none 
other thing, where shall wee haue our other commodities growe ? 

Knight. All cannot doe so, though some doe. 

Doctor. What should let them all to do that which they see 
some do? Yea, what should better encourage them thereto, then 
to see them that do it be come notable riche men in short time by 
the doing thereof. And then if euery man should do so, one fol- 
lowing the example of another, what should ensue thereof but a 
meere solitude and vtter desolation of the whole realme? furnished 
onely with sheepe, and sheepherdes in steede of good men: where- 
by it might be a pray to the enemyes that first would set vpon it, 
for then the sheepe maysters and their sheepherds could make no 
resistaunce to the contrary. 

Knight. Who can let them to make their most aduantage of 
that which is their owne? 

Doctor. Yes mary, men may not vse their owne thinges to the 
damage of the commonweale: yet for all this that I see, it is a 
thinge most necessary to be prouided for, yet I cannot perceaue it 
should be the only cause of this dearth, for this inclosinge and 
greate grasinge if it were occasion of that dearth of any thing it 
must be of corne chiefly, and nowe these many yeares past we had 
corne good cheape mough. And the dearth that was then most - 
was of cattell,as biefes and muttons, and the broode of these are 
rather increased then diminished by pastures and inclosinges. 

Knight. Why should men bee then so much offended with these 
inclosures. 

Doctor, Yes, and not without great cause, for thoughe these 
many yeares past through the great bounty of God, we haue had 
much plenty of corne whereby it hath bene good cheape, one acer 
bearing as much corne as two most commonly were wont to do: 
yet if these yeares had chaunced to be but meanely fruitfull of 
corne (no doubt) we should haue had as great dearth of corne as 
we had of other thinges. And then it had bene, in a maner, an 
vadomg of the poore commens. And if heereafter there should 
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chaunce any barren yeares of corne to fall, wee should hee assuered 
to finde as greate extremity in the price of corne from that it was 


wont to bee, as we finde now in the prices of other victayle. And 
specially if we haue not ynough to serve within the realme, which 
may happen hereafter more likely then in time past. by reason that 
there is: much lande since turned to pasture, for euery man wil 
seeke where most aduauntage is, and they see there is most aduaun- 
tage in grasing aud breediug, then in husbandry and tillage by a 
great deale. And so longe as it is so, the pasture shall neuer in- 
croch upon tillage, for all the lawes that euer can be made to the 
contrary. 


Knight. And how thinke yee that this might be remedied 
then? 
Doctor. ‘To make the profit of the plough to be as good, rate 


for rate, as the profit of the grasier and sheepe maister is. 

Knight. How coulde that be done? 

Doctor. Mary, | coniecture two manner of wayes, but | feare 
me the deuises shall seeme at the first blush so displeasaunt vnto 
you ere yee consider it throughly, that yee will reiect them ere yee 
examyne them: for we talke now, to haue things good cheape: 
and then if 1 should mencion a meane that should make some 
thinges deerer for the time | should be anone rejected, as a man 
that spake against euery man’s purpose. 

Knight. Yet say your minde and spare not, and though your 
reason at the first seeme vnreasonable, yet we will heare whether 
yee can bring it to any reasonable ende. . 

Doctor. Remember what we haue in hande to treate of, not 
how the prices of thinges ouely may bee brought downe : but howe 
these inclosures may bee broken vp, and husbandry more vsed : of 
the prices of thinges we shall speake, heereafter. 


Knight. We will remember well that. 

Doctor. What maketh men to multiply pastures and inclosures 
gladly ? 

Knight. Mary, the profit that groweth thereby. 

Doctor. It is very true and none other thinge. Then finde the 


meanes to doe one of these two thinges that I shall tell you. And 
yee shall make them as glad to exercise tillage, as they doe nowe 
pastures. 


Knight. What be those two thinges? 
Doctor. Mary, either make as litle gaynes to growe by the 


pastures as there groweth by the tillage. Or els make that there 
may growe as much profit by tillage as did before by the pastures, 
and then [ doubt not but tillage shall be aswell cherished of euery 
man as pasture. 

Knight. And how may that be done? 

Doctor. Mary, the first way is to make the wooll to be of as 
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base pryce to the breeders thereof, as the corne is: and that shalbe, 
if vee make a like restraint of it for passing ouer sea, vnwrought as 
yee make of corne: another is to increase the custome of wooll 
that passeth ouer vowrought. And by that the price of it shalbe 
abated to the breeders, and yet the price ouer sea shalbe neuer- 
theless ; but that which is increased in the pryce thereof on straun- 
gers shall come to the Queenes highnesse, which is as profitable 
to the realme as though it came to the breeders, and might relieue 
them of other subsidies. ‘Thus farre as touchinge the bringing 
downe of the price of woolles, now to the inhaunsinge of the 
price of corne, to be as good to the husbandman as wooll should 
be, and that might be brought to passe if yee wil let it haue as 
free passage ouer sea at all times, as yee haue now for wooll. 

Marchaunt. By the first two wayes, men woulde send lesse 
wooll ouer sea then they doe nowe, and by that way the Queenes 
custome should be dyminished: by your latter way the price of 
corne should be much enhaunced, wherewith men would be much 
grieved. 

Doctor. I wot well it woulde bee deere at the firste, but if I 
can perswade you that it were reasonable it were so, and that the 
same could bee noe hinderaunce to the realme vniuversally, but 
greater profit to the same, then [ thinke yee would be content it 
shoulde be so : and as touchinge the Queenes custome I will speake 
afterward. 

Marchaunt. I graunte if yee coulde shewe mee that. 

Doctor. I will assay it, albeit the matter bee somewhat intri- 
cate, and as I shewed you before, at the first vew'would displease 
many, for they would say, woulde yee make corne deerer then it 
is, haue we not dearth ynough els without that? Nay I pray you 
finde the meanes to haue it better cheape if it may bee, it is deere 
ynough already, and such other like reasons would be sayd. But 


man should now let the husbandman aunswere such againe. Haue not you 


grasiers raysed the price of your woolles, and felles: and you 
marchauntien, clothiers, and cappers, raysed the price of your 
marchaundize and wares, ouer it was wont to bee in manner dou- 
ble, is it not as good reason then that we should raise the price of 
our corne: what reason is it you should be at large and wee to bee 
restrayned. Eyther let vs all bee restrayned to gether, or els let 
vs bee ail at lyke liberty, yee may sell your wooll ouer sea, your 
felles, your tallow, your cheese, your butter, and your leather, 
(which ryseth all by grasing) at your pleasure, and for the deerest 
penny yee can get for them. And we shall not sel out our corne, 
except it be at ten pence the bushell or vnder, that is as much to 
say, as wee that be husbandmen shal not sell our ware except it be 


for nothing, or for so litle as we shal not be able to liue thereon, 
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Thinke you if the husbandman heere had spoke these words, that 
he did not speake them somewhat reasonable. 

Husband. 1 thanke you withall my heart, for yee haue spoken 
in the matter more then | could doe my selfe, and yet nothing but 
that is most true. Wee felt the harme, but wee wist not what was 
the cause thereof, many of vs sawe well long agoe that our profit 
was but small by the plough, aud therefore diuerse of my neigh- 
bours that had in time past some two, some three, some foure 
ploughes of their owne, haue layde downe some of them part, and 
some of them all their teemes, and turned either parte or al their 
erable ground to pasture, and thereby haue waxed very nche men. 
And every day some of vs incloseth some part of his ground to . 
pasture ; und were it not that our grounde lyeth in the common That by 
fieldes, entermingled one with another, | thinke also our fieldes nee 
had bene enclosed of common agreement of all the towneship ah ae 
longe or this time. And to say the very truth, [ that haue inclosed hath most 
litle or nothing of my ground, coulde neuer be able to make vp “!eare 
my lords rent, were it not for a litle herd that [ haue of neate, a 
sheepe, swyne, geese, and hennes, that I doe reare vpon my 
grounde. Whereof because the price is somewhat round: | make 
more cleare profit then I doe of all my corne, and yet I haue but 
a very bare liuing, by reason that many thinges doe belong to hus- 
bandry, which bee now exceeding charge-able ouer they were in 
tyme past. 

Capper. Though this reason of maister Doctors here doth 
please you well that be husbandmen, yet it pleaseth vs that be ar- 
tificers nothing at all, which buy must both breade corne, and 
malte corne for our peny: and. whereas ye maister Doctor say that 
it were as goode reason that the husbandman should reyse the price 
of his corne, and haue as free vente of the same ouer sea, as we 
doe and haue of our wares, [ cannot greately deny ;. but that yet I 
say that euery man hath neede of corne, but they haue not so much 
of other wares. 

Doctor. ‘Therefore the more necessary that corne is, the more 
bee the men to be chearished that reareth it: for if they see there 
bee not so much profit in vsing the plough, as they see in other 
feates ; thinke ye not that they will leaue that trade and fall to ano- That profit 
ther that they see more profitable? As yee may perceiue by the aduaune- 
doings of this honest mans neighbours, which haue tourned their eth all fa- 
erable land to pasture, because they see more profit by pasture ‘ 
then by tillage. Is it not an old saying in Latin, honos alit artes ; tonos alit 
that is to say, profit or aduauncement nourisheth euery facultie, artes. 
whych saying is so true that it is alowed by the common iudgmentof 
al men. Wee must vnderstand also that all thinges that should bee 
done in a cominon weale, bee not to be forced or to be coustrayned 
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by the straight penalties of the lawe, but some so, and some either 
by alurement and rewardes rather. For what lawe can compell 
men to bee industrious in trauayle or labour of body, or studious 
to learne any science or knowledge of the mynde: to these thinges 
they may be well prouoked, encouraged, and alured: if they that 
be industrious and painefull, bee rewarded well for their paines ; 
and bee suffered to take gaynes and wealth as rewardes of their la- 
boures, and so likewyse they that be learned bee aduaunced and ho- 
noured according to their forwardnes in learning : euery man will 
then study either to bee industrious in bodely labour, or studious in 
thinges that pertaynes to knowledge. ‘lake these rewards from 
them, and go about to compel them by lawes thereto, what mah 
wil plough or digg the ground, or exercise any manuall arte 
wherein is any paine: or who will aduenture ouer seaes for any 
marchaundize, or vse any facultie wherein any perill or daunger 
should be, seeing his reward shalbe no more then his that sits still : 
but yee wil percase aunswere me that all their reward shal not be 
taken away, but part of it. Yet then yee must graunt me that as 
if al these rewardes were taken from them, all these faculties must 
decaie, so if part of that reward be minished, the vse of these fa- 
culties shall minish withall after the rate, and so they shal be the 
lesse occupied, the lesse they be rewarded and esteemed. But now 
to our purpose: I thinke it more necessary to deuise a meane how 
husbandry may be more occupied rather then less ; which I cannot 
perceiue howe it may be brought to passe, but as men do see the 
more gains therein, the gladder they will occupie that feate, and 
this is to be true (that some things in a common weale must be 
forced with paines, and some by rewards allured) may appeare, by 
that which the wise and pollitique senator Tully wryteth, saying, 
that it was the wordes of Solon which was one of the seuen wise 
men of Greece, and of those seuen the only man that made lawes, 
that a common weale was holden vp by two things chiefely, that is, 
by reward and peyne: of which words I gather, that men should 
be prouoked to de good deedes by rewardes and preferments : and 
to abstaine from ill doinges by paines, trowe you if husband men 
bee not better chearyshed or prouoked then they be to exercise the 
plough, but that in process of time so many ploughes wil be layde 
downe, as I feare me there be all ready, that if one vnfruitefull yeare 
shall happen amonge vs, as commonly doth once in seuen yeares, 
we should then not only haue dearth, but also skarceness of corne, 
that we should be driuen to seeke it from outwarde parties, and 
pay deare for it. 

Knight. How would yee haue them better chearished to vse 
the plough. 


Doctor. To let them haue more profit by it then they haue, 
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and liberty to sell it at all times, and to all places, as freely as men 
may do other things: but then (no doubt) the price of corne 
would rise specially at the first more then at length : yet that price 
would prouoke euery man to set the plough in the ground, to till 
waste grounds; yea, and to turne the lands that is now enclosed 
for pasture to erable, for euery man will the gladder follow that 
wherein they see the more gaines, and thereby muste nedes ensue 
both greater plenty of corne within the realme, and also much trea- 
sure should be brought into the realme by reason thereof. And be- 
sides that plentie of all other victuall encreased amonge vs. 


Knight. ‘That would I faine heare you declare howe ? Profit will 
ake hus- 


Doctor. Ye haue heard that by this free vent and sale of corne, ™ 
the husbandmans profit is aduaunced, then it is shewed that euery ,, 


man naturally will follow that, wherein he sees profit insue: there- pied and 
fore men wil the gladder occupy husbandry, and the more doe oc- thereby 
; . more profit 
. : r and conse- 
the more plenty of corne there is thereof the better cheape ; and quently 
also the more will be spared ouer that which shall suffise for the better 
cheape of 
corne,. 


cupy husbandry, the more plenty of corne must nedes be: and 


realme. And then that may be spared in a good yeare, shall 
bringe vs againe ether corne; or els the commodities of other coun- 
tries necessary for vs. Then the more husbandry there is occupied, 
the more vniuersall breede should be of all victuals of neate, sheepe, 
swine, geese, hennes, capons, and chickens : for al these are reared 
much on corne. 

Knight. If men shoulde sell when a good seasonable yeare is, 
all that is ouerplus: when the realme is serued what shoulde wee 
doe if a barren yeare should happen, when no store of corne is 
lefte of the good yeare before. 

Doctor. Fyrst yee muste consider that men will be sure they 
wyll keepe inoughe to finde themselues within the realme, ere they 
sell any forth of the same and hauing libertie to sell at their 
pleasure, doubte ye not, but they had leuer sell their corne two 
pence or three pence in a bushell better cheape within the 
realme, then to bee at the charge of cariage, and perill of ad- 
uenture in sending it ouer, and sell it dearer, except it be for much 
more gaines. And thus men being prouoked with luker, wilkeepe 
the more corne, loking for a deare yeare in the countrey, whereby 
must needes be great store : and though they did not so, but should 
sell ouer sea all that they might spare ouerthat serues the realme, 
when the yere is plentifull, yet by reason that throughe the meanes 
aforesaid moe ploughes are set a worke, then would suffice the 
realine in a plentifull yeare; if a scarse year should fal after, the 
corne of so many ploughes as in a good yere, would be more then 
inough in an vnfruitefull yere, at the leaste would be sufficient to 
finde the realme, and so should the realme be serued with inough 
of corn in a scarse yere, and in a plentiful yere no more then 
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inough: which might be sold ouer for great treasure, or greater 
commodities, where now in a plentyfull yere we seeke to haue but 
asmuch as may suffise the realme. ‘Then if a scarse yere should 
happen, we must needes lacke of our owne to serue and should 
bee dryuen to buy from beyond the sea, and then if they were as 
enuious as wee bee, might not they say, when we requyred any 
corne of them (that seing they could get none from vs when we 
had plenty,) why should they let vs haue any corne when wee haue 
scarsitie? Surely common reason would that one region shoulde 
helpe another when it lackes, and therefore God hath ordeyned 
that no countrey shoulde haue all commodities, but which that one 
lackes another brings forth : and that that one countrey lacketh this 
yere, another hath plenty thereof commonly the same yere, to the 
iatente men may knowe that they haue neede one of anothers helpe, 
and thereby loue and societie to growe amonge all men the more, 
but here we would do as though we had neede of no other coun- 
trey on earth, but to live all of ourselues: and as though we 
myghte make the market of all thinges as wee lust ourselues, for 
though God is bountifull vnto vs, and sendes vs many great com- 
modityes, yet wee coulde not liue wythoute the commodities of 
others. And for example, of iron and salte, though we haue com- 
petentlye thereof, yet wee haue not the thirde parte to suffice the 
realme, and that can in no wise be spared if yee wil occupy hus- 
bandry, then tar, rozyn, pitch, oyle, and steel, we haue none at all : 
and for wynes, spyces, lynnen cloth, silkes, and coloures, though 
we might liue indifferently without them, yet far from any ciuility 
should it be: as I deny not but many things we might haue heere 
sufficiently that we buy now from beyond sea, and many things 
we might spare wholly: whereof if time will serue I shall talke 
more hereafter. But nowe to returne to the first poynte I spake 
of before, to bee one of the meanes to bring husbandry vp, that 
is by basing the estimation of wooll and felles. Though IL take 
not that way to bee as good as the other, for 1 doe not allowe that 
meane that may base any of our commodities, except it bee for 
the inhaunsing of a better commodity: but if both commodities may 
bee inhaunsed together, as by the last deuise | thinke they might 
be, I allowe that way better, neuer-thelesse where as you (brother 
mercer) shewed afore, that either by restraining of wooll and other 
commodities, till they were equale within the realme after the rate 
of the corne: or by mhaunsing the custome of wooll and other the 
sayd commocities, till the price beside the custome of the sayd 


should be commodities were brought like to the corne in proportion; the 
diminished 
len al one way, as much as she shoulde haue for the more wooll at litle 
wrought. custome ventred ouer, so much should we haue for the lesse wooll 


queenes custome should bee diminished, I thinke not so, for the 
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at a greater custome ventred. And the other way as much as her 

Grace should lose by her ‘custome of wooll, so much, or more, 

should her Grace winne by the custome of clothes made within 

the realme. But one thing I doe note by this later deuise, that if 

they should take place we must doe, that is, if we keepe within vs 

much of our commodities, wee must spare many other thinges 

that wee haue now from beyond sea, for wee most alwayes take 

heede that wee buy no more of straungers then we do sell them, 

for so we should impouerish ourselues and enriche them. For hee 

were no good husband that had no other yerely reuenues but of his 
husbandry to liue on, that would buy more in the market then he 

selles againe. And that is a pointe that wee might saue much by 

our treasure in this realme, if wee would. And I maruell no man fowe 
takes heede to it, what number first of trifles comes hether from straungers 
beyond the sea that we mighte eyther cleane spare,or els make them fetch from 
within our realme, for the which we either pay inestimable’ trea- great for 
sure every yeare, or els exchaunge substanciall wares and neces- very tri- 
sarie for them, for the which we might receiue great treasure. Of 9 

the which sorte | meane aswell looking glasses, as drinking, and al- 

so to glase windowes, dialles, tables, cardes, balles, puppettes, pen- 

ners, inkhornes, tothepickes, gloues, knives, dagges, owches, 
browches, aglettes, buttons of silke and siluer, earthern pots, 

piunes, and pointes, hawkes belles, paper both white and browne, 

and a thousand like thinges that might either be cleane spared, or 

els made within the realme sufficient for vs, and as for some 

thinges they make it of our owne commodities and sende it vs 

againe, whereby they set their people a worke, and doe exhauste 

much treasure out of this realme: as of our woll they make 

clothes, cappes and kerseies; of our felles they make spanish 

skinnes, gloues, and gerdels ; of our tinne, saltsellers, spones, and 

dishes; of our broken linnen clothes and ragges, paper, both ° 
white and browne: what treasure thinke yee goes out of this realme 

for euery of these thinges? and then for all together it exceedes 

myne estimation. ‘There is no man can be contented now with Our deli- 
any other gloues then is made in Fraunce or in Spuyne ; nor kersie 4¢y in 
but it muste bee of Flaunders die; nor cloth but French or Fry- oe. ee 
seadowe ; nor ouche, brooch, or agglet, but of Venice making, or wares. 
Millen; nor dagger, swearde, knife, or gyrdle, but of spanish 

making, or some outward countrey ; no not as much as a spurre 

but that is fetched at the millener. I haue heard within these forty py ep. 
yeares, when there were not of these haberdashers that selles crease of 
French or Millen cappes, glasses, knives, daggers, swordes, gyr- pang 
dels, and such thinges, not a dosen in all London, and now from Seasabaaae 
the towne to Westminster alonge, euery streate is full of them, they were 
and their shoppes glitters and shynes of glasses, as well drynkipg wont tobe. 
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as Joking, yea all: maner of vessell of the same stuffe; paynted 
cruses, gaie daggers, knyues, swerdes, and girdels that it is able to 
make any temperate man to gase on them and to buy somwhat, 
though it serue to no purpose necessarie. What neede them be- 
yonde sea to trauaile to Perowe, or such farre countreies, or to 
trye oute the sandes of the riuers of Tagus, in Spaine, Pactogus 
in Asia and Ganges in India, to get amonge them after much 
labour small sparkes of golde, or to digge the deepe bowels of the 
earth for the mine of siluer or golde, when they can of vile claie 
not farre sought for, and of pryple stones, and ferne rootes, make 
good gold and siluer, more then a greate many of siluer and golde 
mines would make, I thinke not so litle as a hundred thousand 
ponndes a yeare is fetched of our treasure, for thinges of no valure 
of themselues, but only for the labours of the workers of the same, 
which are set a worke all on our charges: what grosenes of wits 
be we of, that see it, and suffer such a continual spoile to be made 
of our good and treasure by such meanes, and specially that will 
suffer our owne commodities to goe and set straungers a worke, and 
then to buy them againe at theyr handes, as of our woll they make 
and die kersies, frenchadowes, broade clothes, and cappes, beyonde 
sea, and brynge them hether to be solde againe : wherein | pray 
you note what they doe; they make vs pay at the ende for our 
owne stuffe againe. Yea, for the strangers custome for their 
workemanshippe and colours, and lastely for the second custome 
in the retourne of the wares into the realme again; whereas by 
working the same within the realme, our owne men should be set 
a worke at the charges of straungers, the custome should be borne 
all by straungers to the queene, and the clear gaines remaine within 
the realme. 

Knight. If yee ponder such thinges and other, which goeth 
ouer sea yerely from vs for the same, yee speake to litle by as 
much againe ; but one thing I haue marked that albeit it is true, 
that though straungers buy their woll deare, and pay twise custome, 
that is both at going out of the woll, and when it retournes in 
clothes or cappes, yet the same shalbe better cheape then that 
which is made within the realme: whereof that should come, I 
would faine know. 

Doctor. Whether it come of our sloth, or of our chargeable 
fare, or of our idlenes, which we Englishmen vse, percase more 
then other nations, I know not; yet it were better for vs to paie 
more to our owne countreymen for these wares, then to straungers 
lesse, for how litle gaines so euer goeth ouer, it is lost to vs cleare, 
but how much so euer the gaines is that goeth from one of vs to 
another, it is all saued within the realme ; and a like reason as you 
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make now here. Once a booke seller made mee, when I asked made here, 
him why we had not white and browne paper made within the 2"4 yet 
realme, as wellas they had made beyond the sea? Then he aun- a 
swered mee that there was paper made a while within the realme. ter for vs 
At the last the man perceiued that made it that he could not forthe to buy our 
his paper as good cheape as it came from beyond the sea, and so he Gon 
was forced to lay downe making of paper, and no blame in the they were 
man, for men will geue neuer the more for his paper because it was “dearer. 
made here ; but [ would eyther haue the paper staied from com- 
ming in, or so burdened with custome, that by that time it came 
hether, our men might afforde their paper better cheape, then 
straungers might do theires, the customes considered. 

Knight. ‘There ye speake a thinge that the queenes attourney 
would not agree vnto, for if such ware were made within the 
realme, then the queenes custome should be lesse by reason that 
litle or no such wares should come from beyond the sea. 

Doctor. If the queenes attourney did regard, as well the profite 
that should come after, as that which is present afore the eyes, hee The most 
would agree to this well inough, for by this meanes inestimable durable 
treasure should be saued within the realme, and then it could not = — 
growe to the profit of the subiects, but it must needes growe mon a 
also to the profite of the queene, for the wealth of the subiectes is esteemed 
the profit of the queene ; and in mine opinion they doe not beste —_ short 
prouide for her Graces profite, that procureth onely a presente — 
commoditie, but rather that commodity that may longest endure 
without griefe of our subiectes. 

Knight. You would haue a lawe made, that no such ware 
should be brought from beyond the sea, to be soulde heere, of 
such things as could be made heere as wel as there. 

Doctor. Yea forsooth, so would I wishe. 

Knight. 1 was once ina Parlyament, when such a thynge was Whether 
mooued, but onely for cappes, that none made beyond sea should 0 it 
bee sold heere within the realme, and then it was aunswered by a doe touch 
great wise man, that it was to bee feared least it touched the the leagues 
league made betwene the princes highnesse, and some forraigne — with 
prince ; what thinke you then would haue been said, if yee would prynces. 
haue moued a lawe to be made of our wooll, our tynne, our led, 
and hydes, beyond sea, should haue been sould heere. 

Doctor. 1 cannot tell whether that should touch the league or 
no, nor whether any such league be ; but [ say to you that I think 
it a maruaylous league that should let vs to make lawes to binde No league 
our owne subiectes that might be profitable to them: and lif their isto beehe- 

: rished that 
were any such league, I had leauer it were broken then kept, js not for 
which being broken shoulde doe vs good, and being kept should the com- 
doe vy harme: aud I suppose that when wee enter any league, the monweale. 
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same is ment to be for our weale, and not for our hinderaunce ; 
wherefore that league would not be esteemed that might hinder our 
commonweale. 

Knight. What if they would make a like lawe beyonde the sea, 
that wares made within this realme should not bee soulde there, as 
they made of late, when wee deuised a lawe that no wynes shoulde 
bee caried heather in straungers bottomes. 

Doctor. Yet should they be enforced rather to dissolue their law 
then we ours, for our stuffe is necessary for them that is made here : 
as cloth, leather, biere, tallow, butter, cheese, pewter vessel, &c. 
Theirs be to vs more to serue pleasure then necessity : as tables, 
cardes, perfumed gloues, glasses, gally pots, dyalls, orenges, pip- 
pens, and cheries: yea their chiefe commodities might be better 
spared of vs, then retayned of them, as wynes, silkes, spices, yron, 
and salt. I woulde to God wee woulde followe but the example 
of a poore hauen towne that I heard of it to do of late: heere in 
the marches of Wales, called Carmarthen, when there came a 
certayne vessel thether out of England, all laden with appells, 
which aforetime was wont to bringe them good corne, the towne 
commaunded that nonne should buy the sayd appells upon a great 
payne, and so the bote stoode so long in the hauen without sale, or 
veut till the appels were putrified and lost. And when the owner 
demaunded of the bayliffe of the towne, why he had stayed his 
sale and vent, the bayliffe aunswered againe, that the sayd vessell 
came thether to fetch the best wares they had in the couutrey, as 
fryzes, brode clothes, and wooll: and instead thereof hee should 
leaue them in their countrey but appells, that should be spent and 
wasted in lesse then a weeke. And sayd bring voto vs corne, or 
malte, as yee were wont to doe, whereof the countrey hath neede, 
and yee shall be welcome at all times, and ye shall haue free vent 
and sale thereof in our porte. Thinke yee that the cities of Lon- 
don, Southampton, Bristowe, Chester, and other moe, might they 
not learne a good lesson of this poore Welch towne in this doing ? 
Might not they say when shippes full of orrenges, pippeps, or 
cheries come in, that if they would agayne take plummes, damo- 
zis, and strawberries for them, they shoulde haue free exchaunge: 
and when they bring im glasses, pupplets, rattles, and such like 
thinges, they should haue like trifles for them, if any such were to 
bee had within this realme, as there bee many; but if they come 
for our woolles, for our clothes, kerseyes, corne, tinne, ledde, yea 
our golde and siluer, and such substantiall and necessary thinges ; 
let them bring in againe flaxe, tarre, oyles, fyshe, and such hike. 
And not to vse them as men doe litle children, geeue them an ap- 
pell for the best jewell that they haue about them. And thus wee 
are empouerished of our treasure and chiefe commodity, and can- 
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not perceaue it, such is the fineness of straungers wits and the 
grosenes of ours, yet it were more tollerable if wee did no more =o 
but chearishe their deuises that be straungers : but we haue in times a 
past deuised our selues many other wayes, to our owne impouerish- harme 
ment, and to exhaust our treasure. And now I must come to that ™8®' re 
thynge that you (brother mercer) touched afore, which I take to be i anes 
the chiefe cause of all this dearth of thinges (in comparison of for- tion of it. 
mer times) and of the manifest impouerishinge of the realme, and 
might in short time haue ben the destruction of the same, if it 

had not bene the rather remedied, that is, the basing, or rather, the 
corrupting of our coyne, and treasure, whereby we deuised a way 

for the straungers not only to buy our gold and siluer for brasse, 

and to exhaust this realme of treasure, but also to buy our chiefe 
commodities in maner for nought, yet it was thought this should 

haue bene a meane, not onely to bring our treasure home, but 

to bring much of theirs; but the experience playnely declared the 
contrary, so that it were but a very dullerdes parte now to be in 

any doubt thereof. 

Knight. Forsooth and such a dullerd am I in deede, that I 
cannot perceauc what hinderaunce it should be to the realme to 
haue this mettall more then that (for our coyne,) seeing the coyne is 
but a token to goe from man to man, and wheu it is stricken with 
the princes seale to be currant ; what maketh it the matter what 
mettall it be made of: yea, though it were but leather, or paper. 

Doctor. You say but as most sorte of men doe say, and yet 
they be farre wide from the truth, as men that do not consider the 
thinge groundly ; for by that reason God would neuer send dearth 
among vs, but the prince might quickely remedy it. As if corne 
were at a crowne a bushell, the prince might prouide crownes 
ynough for himselfe, and also his subiects, made of brasse, to pay 
for the same, and so to make it as easy for him and his subiects to 
pay acrowne of such mettall for a bushell, as it should be for them 
now to pay a penuy for the same: and as the price of corne doth 
rise, the prince might rayse the estimation of his coyne after the 
rate, and so keep the coyne alwayes at one estate in deede, though 
in name it shoulde seeme to rise. As for example, suppose wheate 
this yeare to be at a grot a bushell, and the next yeare at two 
grotes, the prince might cause the grote to be called eight pence ; 
and if the bushel rose to twelue pence the bushel, he might rayse 
the estate of the grote to twelue pence, and sv whether it were by 
makinge of coyne of other mettalles then be of price receaued 
amonge all men, or by enhaunsing the price of the olde coyne 
made in mettalles of estimation, the prince might, if your reason 
were true, keepe alwaies not onely corne, but also all other vic- 
taylles and necessaries for mans life, alwayes at one price in deede, 
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though im terme they should vary: but yee may see dayly by expe- 
rience the contrary hereunto, for when God sendeth dearth, either 
of corne or of other things, there is neither emperor nor king can 
help it, which they would gladly doe if they might, as wel for 
their owne ease, as for their subiects, and might sooue doe it if your 
reason afore touched might take place : that is, if either they might 
make coine of what estimation they would, of vile mettalles : or els 
enhaunse the value of coines made in mettalls of price, to what 
some they would. Yet a man at the first blush woulde thinke that 
a prince in his realme might doe this easily, and make what coyne 
he would to be currant, and of what estimation it pleased him, but 
he that so thinketh marketh but the termes, and not the thinges 
that are vnderstanded by them, as if a man made no differaunce 
betwene six grotes that made an ownce of siluer, and twelue 
grotes, that made in all but an ownce of siluer, by the grote 
of the firste sorte, the sixth parte of an ownce, and by a grote 
of the other sorte is the twelfth parte of an ownce of siluer 
vnderstanded, and so there must bee as much difference betwene 
the one grote and the other, as is betwene two and one, the whole 
thinge and the halfe: though either of both be called but vnder one 
name, that is a grote: we must consider though gold and siluer be 
the mettalls commonly wherein the coyne is strycken to bee the to- 
kens for exchaunge of thinges betwene man and man: yet it is the 
wares that are necessary for mans vse, that are exchaunged in deede, 
vnder the outward name of the coyne, and it is the raritie and 
plenty of such wares, that makes the price therof hier or baser. 
And because it were very combrous and chargeable to cary so much 
of the wares that we haue abundance of, to exchaunge for the 
wares that we waut, alwayes both for the weight of our wares, and 
also for that they could not be caried so farre without perishing of 
the same, nor proporcioned so euen, as they should be alwayes, 
neither more or lesse brought of our wares, then were equiualent 
with other wares that we receiue, therefore were the mettals of 
golde and siluer deuised, as wares of litle weight, most in value, 
and least combrous to carie: and least subiect to detriment or hurt 
in the cariage thereof, and may be cut and diuided in most pieces 
and portions, without any fosse, to be as the meane in wares to 
exchaunge all other wares by. And if the thynge were to be new 
deuised, necessity would cause vs to deuise the same way againe. 
For put the case there were no vse of mouey amonge vs, but onely 
exchaunge of wares, for wares, as somtimes I do reade hath ben: 
we might at a time haue such plenty of thinges in our realme, as 
for example of corn, wolles, and felles, cheese, and butter, and 
such other commodities as were sufficient for vs, and there shoulde 
remayne with vs such great store, that wee could not spend it in 
our needes, nor keepe it longe without perishing. Woulde not we 
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be glad to exchaunge that abundance of thinges, tliat could not 
abyde the longe keeping: for such wares that would abyde the 
keeping, whic h we mighte exchaunge agayne for such wares, as I 
rehearsed, or any other as necessary : when scarsitie of the same 
should happen amonge vs? Yea, verely, we would studie to haue 
in that exchaunge such wares as w ‘ould go in least romth, and con- 
tinue longest without perishing, and be ‘caried to and fro with least 
charge, and be most currant at all times, and at all places. Is not 
gold and silue or, the thinges that be most of that sorte; I meane 
most of value, most licht to be caried, longest able to abide the 
keeping ; aptest to receiue any forme, marke, and most currant in 
all places, and most easelie deuided into many pieces without losse 
of the stuffe. In some of these poyutes I confesse precious 
stones do excell siluer or yet golde, as in value or lightnesse of 
cariage, but then, they may not bee deuided without perishing of i, 
the substaunce, nor put agayne together, after they be ones deuided, 
nor many of them abyde so many daungers without perishing of 
the matter, nor yet receiue any marke or stampe easely, nor be so 
vniuersally esteemed : therefore they be not so meete for instru- 
mentes of exchaunge, as siluer and golde be, or els they for their 
pieces and lightnesse of cariage, might be. And because golde 
and siluer haue all these commodities in them, they are chosen by 
common assent of all the world that is knowen to be of any ciui- 
lity, to be instruinents of exchaunge to measure all things by, most 
apte to be either caried farre or ke pt in store, to receiue for thinges, 
whereof we haue abundance, and to purchase by them agayne 
other thinges which wee lacke, when and where we haue most 
neede. As for example, if there were no coyne currant, but exe 
chaunge of things as | sayd sometime there was: set this case, 
that a man had as much corne in one yere as he could not well 
spend in his house in foure yeares after, and perceiued that hee 
mighte not keepe it so longe, or till a deare or skarce yeare shoulde 
come, and if he did, much of it shoulde perish or all, were it not 
wisedome for him then to exchaunge the ouerplus of that corne, 
for some other ware that might be longer kept, without daunger of 
wast, or deminishing, for the which he might at all times haue 
either corne againe at his neede, or some other necessarie thing ? 
Yeas no doubt, if there were no vse of siluer-or golde, he would 
haue tinne, brasse, or leadde, or such other like thing that would 
abide the keeping with least detriment, and would desire to haue 
that thing mest, that were in least weight, most in value, and in 
least daunger of wearing or perishing, and most vniuersally re- 
ceiued, where in golde aud siluer excelles all other mettalles. 

Knight. What makes these mettalles to bee of more value then 
other ? 
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Doctor. No doubt their excellencie aboue other mettalles, both 
in pleasure and vse, is partely the raritie of them. 

Knight. What be these qualities? If yee prayse the golde 
for his weight or pliablenes, led doth excel it in these pointes, if 
yee commend his colour, siluer by many mens judgements (whose 
colour resembleth the day light for his clereness) passeth him. And 
herroldes preferres it in armes: because it is furthest of seene in 
the fielde, nor neuer seemes other colour but his owne, be it neuer 
so farre of ; where al other shall seeme blacke farre of, and so 
loose the strengthe of their owne. 

Doctor. As much as the led approcheth the gold in that pointe, 
I speake of weight and pliablenes, it is cast behinde it in other 
qualities farre more commendable, as in colour it either passeth sil- 
uer by some other mens iudgementes, because it resembles the co- 

Why golde Jour of the celestiall bodies, as the sunne and starres being the 


- > ang most excellent thinges that commeth vnder the view of the bodelie 


edafore sences of man, or it is equivalent to it: in armes I know not how 


= much it is esteemed, well [ wote princes blase their armes most 


with that colour, whether it bee for excellency of the same, or for 
that they loue the mettall it is made of so wel, I cannot tel; but 
now to esteeme theyr other qualities, golde is neuer wasted nor 
consumed by fier; yea, the more it is burned the more puerer it is, 
which ye can say of none other mettalles. Then it weares not lesse 
by occupying, it defileth not the thing it toucheth, as siluer doth, 
with which ye may draw lynes, which is a declaration, that the 
stuffe falleth away : al beit wryters do maruel that it should draw so 
blacke a line, being of that brightnes and colour it self. ‘Then there 
is no rust nor scurfe that deminisheth the goodaes or wasteth the 
substaunce of gold; it abides the freating, and licours of salt and 
vinegar without damage, which weareth any other thing: it needes 
no fier, ere it be made gold as others require, it is golde as soone as 
it is founde, it is drawen without woll, as it were woll, it is easely 
spred in leaues of marueilous thinnes : ye may adorne or guild any 
other mettals with it, yea stones and tymber : it is also nothinge in- 
feriour in commodity of makyng vessels or other instrumentes to 
siluer, but rather puerer, cleaner, and more sweete to keepe any 
liquor in. Next him approcheth siluer in commendations, as in 
cleanes, beauty, sweetenes, and briglitnes. And it serues not onely 
to make vessels and other instruments, but it is also sponne, but not 
without woll, as gold may bee, though they could not doe it afore 
time, but with gold onely, as I haue hearde, church vestures were 
made onely of gold then, and now of late of this siluer being spon 
with silke and guilte, they counterfeite the olde excess.of clothe of 
golde and tissue. Now to speake of other mettalls, yee see what 
vses they serue for, whych if these were away should bee more es- 
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teemed. Then I toulde you the raritye commends the sayd mettalls 
of gold and siluer yet more then this. For as they do excel in qua- 
lities, so dame Nature seemes to haue laied them vp in a further 
warde then her other giftes, to shew vs that all fayre things be rare, 
aud that the fayrest thinges as they be hardest to be attayned, so 
they be most to be esteemed, If a glasse (as Erasmus sayth wel) 
were as rare as siluer, it should be as deare as siluer, and not with- 
out cause: who could glase a window with siluer so as he might 
keepe out the iniury of the weather, and yet neuerthelesse receiue 
the commodity of the light through the same to his house, as with 
glasse he might? And so I might commend other things for theyr 
vse afore gold or siluer, ‘as iron and steele, with whom yee may 
make better tooles for many necessary vses, then with gold or sil- 
uer, but for the vses that we talke of, siluer and golde do clearely 
excell all other mettals. I passe ouer that matter: thus 1 haue 
shewed some reason, why these mettals of gold and syluer are 
growen in estimation aboue other. 
Knight. Why doe kynges and princes stricke these mettalles 
and other with a coyne, but because they would haue that coyne of 
what value so euer it be, to beare the estate that the coine pre- 
tendeth, which they did in vaine if they could make the mettall why gold 
that beares that, to be neither better nor worse in estimation. Then and syluer 
I had as liefe haue smal gadds or plats of siluer and gold without comme 
any coyne at al, to go abreade frum man to man for exchaunge. . 
Doctor. Surely the time was so (euen among the Romaynes, 
when neither brasse, siluer, nor golde was coined,) but were es- 
teemed onely by the weight. And thereof to this day remayneth 
these vocables of coynes, as libra, pondo, dipondius, as solidus, Plini lib, 
denarius, wordes of weightes, that afterward were geuen to coynes, 95: ¢4P+ 3+ 
pretending the same weights. Also the commen officers that 
waighed these rude mettals were called libri pendes, whereof we Sometime 
haue mencione made in the ciuile lawe: but because in great traf- brasse, sil- 
fique and assembly of buyers, and such, it was tedious to tary for a ll 
the weighing of these mettalles and trying, it was thought good weighed 
that the princes should strike those mettals with seueral markes, before 
for the variety of the weights they were of, to assure the receiuor (7j., 
the same to be no lesse then the weight it pretended. As for Int. de 
playner example, they strake the pound weight with the marke of test. ord. 
the pound, and the ounce with the marke of the ounce, and so af- * 4. 
ter the variety of the weights of other pieces variable markes: 
whereby began the names of coynes, so that the people needed 
not to be troubled with the weighing and tryinge of euery piece, 
being assured by the marke of the prynce, that euery piece con- 
tayned the weight that was signyfied by the marke set on euery one: 
the prynces credite was then such amonge their subiects as they 
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doubted nothing therein. As soone as they attempted to doe other- 
wise, that is, to marke thehalfe pound with the marke of the pound, 
and the halfe ounce with the marke of the ounce, a while their cre- 
dite made those coines currant. As L read among the Romaynes 
practized more than once, but assoone as it was espied, the two 
pieces of halfe pounds went no farther then the one piece of a 
whole pound went before. And at length, as much as they wome 
at the first, they lost at the last in payment of their rentes, cus- 
tomes, and duties. (And so the neerer east the further from west.) 
And they consequently lost their credite; much tike as I haue 
knowne certen townes in England to haue done, which were wonte 
to make their clothes of a certayne bredth and length, and to set 
their seales to the same, while they kept the rate truly, straungers 
did but looke on the seale, and receaue their ware, whereby these 
townes had great vent of their clothes, and conse quently prospered 
very well. Afterward some im those townes not contented with 
reasonable gaines continuall, and desiering more, deuised clothes of 
lesse length, bredth, and gooduesse, then they were wont to bee, 
and yet, by the commendacion of the seale, to haue as much mo- 
ney for the same as they had before for good clothes, and for a 
time they gat much, and so abased the credite of their predicessors 
to their singuler Juker, which was recompensed with the losse of 
their posterity. For after these clothes were founce faulty, for all 
their seales, they were not onely neuer the better trusted, but much 
lesse for their seale: yea, though their clothes were well made, for 
when their vntruth and falshoode was espied, then no man woulde 
buy their clothes ull they were ensearched and vnfoulded, regarding 
nothing the seale : and yet because they found them vutrue in some 
parte, they mistrusted them in other, and so would geue lesse for 
those clothes then for any other like hauing no seales to the same, 
whereby the credite of the said townes was lost, and the townes vtterly 
decaied. Did yee not see, that ourcoyne was discredited immediately 
vpon the alteration of it, in the late yeares of King Henry the eight, 
specially among straungers, which euer before desired to serue vs a- 
fore all other nations, at all our needes, for the goodnes of our coyne. 
And then they would let vs haue nothing from them, but onely for 
our commodities, as wooll, felles, tallow, butter, cheese, tin, and 
ledde, and where before time they were wont to bring vs for the 
same either good golde or siluer, or els as necessary commodities 
agayne, then they sent vs either such trifles as | spake of before, 
as glasses, gally pots, tennice balles, papers, gyrdles, brouches, but- 
tons, dyalls, and such light ware, that standeth them in no charge 
or vse, or els (if it be true that 1 haue heard) and as I tolde you in 
your eare before, they sent vs brasse for our treasure of golde and 
silyer; and for our sayd commodities, [ warrant you yee sawe no 
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golde nor siluer brought ouer vnto vs, as it was before vsed; and What doe 
no maruayle: to what purpose should they bring siluer or golde strangers 
thither, whereas the same was not esteemed? ‘Lherefore I haue — 
heard say for a truth, and [ beleeue it the rather to bee true be- sure and 
cause it is likely, that after that our coyne was based and altered ; chiefe com- 
straungers counterfayted our coyne, and founde the meanes to haue meee 
great masses of that transported hether, and here vttered it wel for 

our olde golde and siluer, as also for our chiefe commodities, 

which thinge | reporte mee vnto you what inconuenience it might 

bring vuto this realme, if it were suffered, in a smal! compasse of time. 

Knight. ‘There be searchers that might let that matter well 
ynough if they be true, both for staying of such false coine to 
come in, and of our olde coyne to goe forth. 

Doctor. 1 sayd so to the man that tolde mee the same tale How our 
that I tolde you euen now. And he awnswered me, there were = a 
many wayes to deceaue the searchers, if they were neuer so true, cane 
as by putting of the sayde coyne in their shippes ballast, or in ed, and 
some vesselles of wyne or other lyquor transported either vnto vs pecs nas 
or from vs: then euery creake in thys realme hath not searchers : cers not: 
and if they had, they bee not such saintes as woulde not bee cor- knowing 
rupted for money. Besides this, was there not made proclama- i 
tions that the olde coyne, specially of golde, should not be currant We denise 
here aboue such a price: was not that the rediest way to drywe a = 
way our golde from vs? Euery thing will goe Where it is most es- rine away 
teemed, and therefore our treasure went ouer in heapes. our trea- 

Knight. 1 beleeue well that these were meanes to exhaust the *“*¢- 
olde treasure from vs, which yee haue reiected: but how it should 
make euery thing so deare among our selues since that tyme (as yee 
sayd it doth) [ cannot yet perceaue the reason. 

Doctor. Why? doe yee not perceiue that by reason hereof, wee 
payed dearer presently for euery thing that we haue from beyonde 
the sea, then wee were wont to doe before ? 

Kuight. That cannot be denyed. 

Doctor. By howe much thinke you? 

Knight. By the thirde part well in all maner of thinges. 

Doctor. Must not they that buy deare, sell deare agayne theyr 
wares? 

Knight. That is true, if they intend to thriue ; for he that sell- 
eth good cheape and buyeth deare, shall neuer thrive. 

Doctor. Yee haue your selfe declared the reason, why things Why 
within the realme proued after that time so deare; for we must —- 
buy deare all things bought from beyond the sea, and therefore wee yeaime 
must sell agayne as deare our thinges, or els we make ill bargaynes for should be 
our selues. And though that reason maketh it plaine, yet the expe- 5° deare. 
rience of the thing maketh it playner: for where yee say that euery 
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thinge bought beyond the sea, is commonly dearer by the thirde 
parte then it was: doe yee not sce the same proportion reised im 
our wares, if it be not more? 

Knight. What losse have wee by this, when wee sell our com- 
modities as deare as we buy others ? 

Doctor. 1 graunte to one sorte of men, I accompt it no losse, 
yea to some other a gaine more then any losse, and yet to some 
other sorte a greater losse then it is profit to the other, vea gener- 
ally to the vtter empouerishing of the iealme, and weaking of the 
queenes maiesties power exceedingly, 

Knight. 1 pray you what be those sortes that ye meane. And 
first of those that ye thinke should haue no losse hereby. 

Doctor. I meane all these that lives by buying and selling, for 
as they buy deare they sell thereafter. 

Knight. Whatis the next sorte that ye say would win by it? 

Some had Doctor. Mary, all such as haue takinges or fearmes in their 
gaynes by owne mauurance at the olde rent, for where they pay after the olde 
the altera rate, they sell after the newe: that is, they pay for theyr lande 
tion of the s : JF J 

coyne, good cheape, and sell all things growing therof deare. 

Knight. What sorte is that which yee sayde should haue 
greater losse hereby, then these men had profit. 

Doctor. It is all noble men, gentlemen, and all other that lyue 
either by a stented rent or stypend, or doe not mannure the ground, 
or doe occupy no buying or selling. 

Knight. I pray you peruse these sortes as ye did the other, one 
by one, and by course. 

Doctor. 1 will gladly, first the noble men and gentlemen liue 
for the moste parte on the yerely reuenues of their lands and fees, 
geuen them of the prince. Then ye know he that may spende now 
by such reuenues and tees three hundred pounds a yere may not 
keepe no better port then his father, or any other before him, that 
coulde spend but nigh two hundred pounds; and so ye may per- 
ceiue, it is a great abatement of a mans countenaunce to take away 
the thirde parte of his lung, and therefore gentlemen do study so 
much the increase of theyr.landes, and enhaunsing of theire rentes, 
and to take fearmes and pastures to their owne handes, as yee see 
they doe ; and all to seeke to mainteine their countenaunces as their 
predecessors did, and yet they came shorte there in. Some other 
seeing the charges of householde encrease so much, as by no pro- 
uision they can make, it can be holpen: geue ouer theyr house- 
holdes and get them chambers in London or aboute the courte, and 
there spende their time some of them with a seruaunt or two, 
where he was wont to keepe thirty or forty persons daily in his 
house, and to doe good in the countrey, in keeping good order and 
rule among his neighbors. The other sorte be euen seruingmen, 
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and men of warre, that hauing but their olde stented wages, can- Who had 
not finde themselues therewith, as they might afore time, without !t by the 


rauin or spoile. As ye know twelue pence a day now will not go 
so far as eight pence would afore time. Aud there fore yee haue 
men so euill willing to serue the prince now a daies, from that they 
were wont to bee. Also where forty shillinges a yere was honest 
wages for a yeoman afore this time, and twenty pence a weeke 
borde wages was sufficient : now double as much will skante beare 
their charge. 

Knight. That is longe of theyr excesse, aswell in apparell as 
in fare, for now a dayes serningmen go more costely in apparell, 
and looke to fare more deintely, then their maisters were wont to 
do in times past : 


alteration 
of coyne. 


Doctor. No doubt that is one great cause of the greater charge of exces 
of householde. For [I know when a seruingman was content to go in apparel 
in a Kendall coate in sommer, and a frise cote in winter, and with 2"¢ fare. 


a plaine white hose made meete for his body; and with a piece of 
biefe or some other dish of sodde meate all the weeke longe : now 
he will looke to haue at the least for sommer a coate of the finest 
cloth that may bee gotten for money, and his hosen of the finest 
kersey, and that of some straunge die, as Flaunders die, or french 
puke, that a prince or great lord can weare no finer, if he weare 
cloth. Then their coates shalbe garded cut and stitched, and the 
breches of their hose so drawen with silke, that the workman- 
ship shall farre passe the price of the stuffe: and this thing is not 
restrained as it should be, but rather cherished of the maisters, one 
striuing with the other, who may bee most proude, and whose re- 
tinue may go most lauish and gay for a time of showe, whereas 
through such excesse they are fayne all the rest of the yere to keepe 
the fewer seruauntes. And so in excesse of meates they fare at 
some times in the yeare, that in the whole yeare after they keepe 
either no houses at all, or if they do it shall be very small: like 
excesses, aswell in apparell as in fare were vsed in Rome a litle be- 
fore the declination of the empyre, so as wise men haue thought it 
was occasion of the decay thereof. And therefore Cato and di- 
uerse wise senatours at that time, would haue had lawes made for 
restrainte of such excesses, and for that through the insolencie of 
some, that maintained the contrary, the same were not duly exe- 
cuted, much pride ensued there: and of pride diuision: and 
through deuision vtter desolation of the common weale. I pray 
Godthis realme may beware by that example, specially London the 
head of this empire, where such excesses (by reason the wealth al 
most of al this realme is heaped there vp, as the corne of a fielde 
into a barne) be most vsed: for in other parties commonly of thys 
realme, the lawe of necessitie keepes men in good case for exceding 
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either in apparel or fare. I thinke wee were as much dread or more 
of our chemies, when our gentlemen went simply, and our seruing- 
men plainely, without cuts or gards, bearing theyr heauy swordes 
and buckelers on their thighes in sted of cuts and gardes, and light 
daunsing swordes: and when they rode carymg good speares in 
their hunds in stede of white rods, which they cary now more like 
ladies, or gentlewomen, then men, all which delicacies maketh our 
men cleane effeminate and without strength. 

Knight. We may thanke our longe peace and quiet within the 
realme that men be not forced to ride so strong. [t was a troblous 
world, as well within the realme as without, when meu went and 
rode as you do speake. 

Doctor. What can you tell what time, or how sone, such a 
worlde may come againe, wise men do say, that in peace men most 
looke and prouide tor warre, and in warre again for peace. If 
men might be alwaies sure of peace, then needed no man to keepe 
men at all. But sith it is otherwise, and that the iniquitie of men 
is such as they cannot bee longe wythoute warre ; and that wee 
recken here in Englande our chiefe strength to be m our seruing- 
men and yeomen, it were wiscdome to exercise them in tyme of 
peace somwhat with such apparell, fare, and hardenes, as they must 
needes sustayne in time of warre, then the same shal be no nouelty 
to them when they come to it: and their bodies shall be stronge 
and harder to beare that, that they were somewhat accustomed 
wichall afore. Let this that I say, be of no credite, if delicacie 
and tendernes was rot the most occasion of the subduing of the 
greatest empires that were. 

Knight. Surely ye say very well, and that which soundeth to 
good reason. 1 must needes alowe that I haue found true my self, 
for my men are so tenderly vsed in time of peace, that they can 
not away with any heauy armour in time ot warre, but either shirts 
of maile or coaies of linnen ragges, which at a shotte may per- 
haps deceive vs. Then what saye you by our buildinges that wee 
haue here in Englande of late dayes, farre more excessiue then at 
any time heretofore. Doth not that impouerish the realme, and 
cause men to keepe lesse houses. 

Doctor. 1 say that ail these thinges be tokens of ornamentes of 
peace, and that no doubt is cause of jesse housholdes: sith the 
buildings and trimming of those houses spendes away that, that 
should be otherwise spent in houshold. But it doth not empouerish 
the realme at all, for all the expences of buildings, for the most 
part is spent amonges our selues, and amonges our neighbours and 
countreymen. As amonges carpenters, masons, and labourers, ex- 
cept men wil fall to guilding or peinting of these houses. For in 
that much treasure may be spent, and to novse. Also the areses, 




















verderers, and tapistry workes, wherewith they bee hanged com- 
monly, conueieth ouer ito Flaunders, and other straunge countreyes, 
(where they be had from) much of our treasure. 

Knight. Syr, yet L must remember you of one thing more, 
which men do suppose to be a great occasion of the spending of 
that treasure abroade : and itis, where there is comen to the crowne 
of late yeares much lands, by reason of monasteries, colleges, and 
chauntres dissolued, which men suppose hath ben the cause two 
maner of wates, that there is lesse treasure a broade in the realme. 
One is because the reuenues of the sayd places dissolued heretofore 
were spent in the countrey, and went from hand to hande there, 
for vittuile cloth, and other things, and now are gone to one place 
out of the countrey. Another is that diuers men which had any ryches 
or wealth vttered the same, to buy perselles of the said dissolued 
Jands lymg commodious for them, whereby, one way and other, the 
whole riches of the countrey 1s sweeped away. 

Doctor. ‘Truth it is also, that it wringed the countrey abroade 
for the time, and had kept it so still if the kinges maiesty had not 
dispersed the same lands abroad among them in the countrey 
againe, but after that his highnes departed with a great deale of 
those possessions, part by gift and part by sale, treasure hath and 
will encrease againe abroad, as much as euer it was, if it be not let- 
ted by other meanes : so that [ take that to be no great cause of the 
dearth that we haue, for the soile is not taken away, but the pos- 
session thereof is onely transferred from one kiyde of persons to 
another. 

Knight. Then to retourne to the matter of the coine where wee 
lefte. I haue heard your conceipt how the alteration thereof, within 
our realme did some men no harme, as buyers and sellers: some 
other it did good vnto, as farmors that had lande at the olde rent ; 
and some other as gentlemen, men of warre, seruaunts, and all 
other liuing by any rated or stented rent or stipend, were great 
losers by it; but 1 heard you say it was so much withal to the 
losse of the prince, that it might be to the great perill of the whole 
realme in processe of time. 1 meruayle howe it should be so, for 
I heard wise men say, that the queenes highnesse father did winne 
inestimable great summes, by the alteration of the coyne. 

Doctor. So it was for the time, but I liken that gaynes to such 
as men haue when they sell away their landes, to haue the greater 
some at one time, and euer after to lose the coutinuall increase 
that should grow thereof: for you knowe all the treasure of this 
realme, must once in few yeares come to the princes handes by 
one meanes or other, and from thence it should goe abrode againe 
to the subiects. As ali springes runneth to the ocean sea, and out 
of it are they spred abrode agayne: then as they came into the 
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kings coffers at the firste in good mettall, they came forth in such 
as you haue heretofore seene. And albeit it seemeth at the first 
vew to empouerishe but the subiects onely, at length impouerish- 
eth also the prince: and then if the prince should want in time of 
warre, specially sufficient treasure to pay for armor, weapons, 
tacklings of shippes, gunues, and other artillary necessary for the 
warre, and could by no meanes haue of the subiects wherewith to 
buy the same, what case should the realme be in? Surely in very 
euill, and therefore these coynes and treasure bee not without 
cause called of wise men, nerui bellorum (that is to say) the sy- 
nowes of warre. And that is the greatest daunger that I doe con- 
sider should growe for want of treasure to the prince and the realme, 
fer though a prince may haue what coyne he will currant within his 
realme, yet the straungers caunot be compelled to take them. And 
I graunt, if men might liue within themselues, all together without 
borowinge of any other thing outwarde, we might deuise what coyne 
wee would: but since we must haue neede of other and they of vs, 
wee must frame our things not after our owne phantasies, but to fol- 
lowe the common market of all the worlde, and wee may not 
set the price of things at our pleasure, but follow the price of the 
vniuersall market of the world, | graunt also that brasse hath bene 
coyned ere this, yea and leather in some places. But euer | reade 
that that was at an extreme neede, which thinge is not to bee fol- 
lowed as an example, but to be eschewed as longe as possible may 
be: and if our treasure be farre spent and exhaust (as it hapened in 
the later yeares of King Henry the eight) 1 could wish that any 
other order were taken for the recouery of it, then the deprauing 
of our coynes, which serueth the Prince but a litle while, for some 
present shifte, and hindred him a long time afterwardes. I am 
perswaded that within our realme treasure might bee soone reco- 
uered by these two meanes: first if we forbad the bringing in and 
selling of so many trifles as 1 before rehersed to be brought vs 
from beyond the sea, and that nothing made beyond the sea of our 
owne commodities should be sould heere. And secondly, if we 
forbad that none of our commodities should passe vnwrought ouer 
sea, which being wrought here and soulde ouer should bring in in- 
finite treasure in shorte time. 

Knight. Mary, and there yee bee contrary to the opinions of 
many a great wise man, which thinke it better that all our wooll 
were sould ouer sea vnwrought, then any clothiers should be set a 
worke withall, within this realine. 

Doctor. That were a straunge thinge m mine opinion, that any 
man should thinke so, and what should mooue them to be of that 
opinion | pray you. 

Knight. Iwill tell you. They take it that all insurrections and 
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vproares for the most parte, do rise by occasion of these clothiers : 
for when clothiers lack vent ouer sea, then is a great multitude of 
these clothiers idle. And when they be idle, then they assemble 
in companies and murmur for lack of liuing, and so picke one 
quarrell or other to stirre the poore commons that bee as idle as they Whether 
tv a commotion. And sometimes by occasion of warres there muste @!! our 
wooll were 

needes bee some stay of clothes, so as they cannot haue alwayes expedient 
like sale or vent: at euery which time if the said clothiers should to be sould 
take occasion of commotion, they thinke it were better that there over va- 
were none of them in the realme at all, and consequently that the aa 
woll were vttered vnwrought ouer sea, then to haue it wrought 
here. 

Doctor. So it may seeme to them that considers one inconue- 
nience, and not another. Surely who soeuer hath many persons 
vnder his gouernaunce, shall haue much a doe to gouerne them iu 
quietnes, and he that hath a greate familye shal haue somtimes 
trouble in the ruling of them. It were but a meane pollicye ey- 
ther for a prince to deminish his number, or for a maister of a 
house to put away his seruauntes, because he would not haue any 
trouble with the gouernaunce of them: he that would do so, 
might be well resembled to a man that should sell his land, be- 
cause he wold not be troubled with the accompt of it. I thinke it 
meete that we did not onely encrease the feate of clothing, but 
also intend diuers other mo feats and occupations, whereby our 
people myghte bee set a worke, rather then take away any ovcu- 
pation from them, specially such as clothynge is, that settes so 
many thousandes a woorke, and enryche both towne and countrey. 
Where it is occupyed in Venice, as I haue heard, and in many other 
places beyond sea, they rewarde and chearish euery man that brings . 
in any newe arte or mistery, whereby the people might bee set a —s 
worke, with such thinges as shoulde both finde their workemen, jncreased 
and also bring some treasure or other commodity into the coun- rather thas 
trey. And shall we coutrarywise labour to destroy our best and — 
most profitable trade, which is by clothing? I would know what ~~ 
thing els might bring vs treasure from straunge parties, or where- 
with shoulde so many of our people be set a worke, as haue nowe 
their liuings by clothing, if that occupacion were layde down? 

Knight. Mary, wee might haue treasure ynough from out- 
ward parties for our woolles, though nonne were wroughte within 
the realme: and as for an occupation, to set our clothiers a worke, 
they might bee set to the plough and husbandry, and that should 
make husbandry to be the more occupied, and grasing lesse, when 
all these people that nowe doe occupy clothing, should fall to hus- 
bandry. 

Doctor. As to the first that yee sayd, that wooll is sufficient to 
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bring in treasure : if it were (as it is not in deede) yet that feate 
were not for the weale, ner fur continuaunce of the realme, for 
when euery man would fall to breede sheepe and to increase wrooll, 
and so at length all other occupations should bee set aside, and breed- 
inge of sheepe onely occupied, then yee knowe that a fewe sheepe 
maisters would serue for a whole shyre: and so in processe of 
time the multitude of the subiects should be worne away, and none 
lefie but a fewe sheepherds, which were no number sufficient to 
serue the prince at neede, or to defend this realme from enemies. 
As to the other parte of your tale, whereby yee woulde that these 
clothiers should fall from that occupation to husbandry : how 
coulde so many added to them that occupy husbandry already, get 
their lyuinge by the same, when they that bee husbandmen nowe, 
haue but a small lyuinge thereby. And if yee woulde say to mee 
that they should haue | at all times, free veut and full sale of their 
corne ouer sea, then commeth the same inconuenience in that ye 
thought to auoide before, by putting them from clothing. For 
some yeres it should happen either for warres, or by reason of 
plenty in all parties beyond the sea, that they should haue no vent 
of their corne, and then be dryuen to be idle, and consequently 
for lacke of luig to assemble together, and make like vproares 
as ye spake of before. ‘They haue in Fraunce more handy 
craftes occupied and a greater multitude of artificers, then wee 
haue heere by a greate deale, and for all that they haue made 
many greate sturres and commocions there before this: yet they 
will not destroy artificers, for they know that the highest princes of 
them ai!, without such artificers could not mainteine their estate. 
Doth not all theyr toules, customes, taxes, tallages, and subsidies, 
chiefely growe by such artificers? What king can mainteine his 
estate with his yearely revenues onely growing of bis landes ; for 
as many seruaunts ih a house well set a worke, gaines euery man 
somwhat to their maister: so doth euery aitificer in a realme ech 
gaine somewhat, and altogether a great masse to the king and his 
realm euery yeare it brigeth. 

Kuight. “And now because we are entred into communication 
of artificers, I will make this diuision of them. Some of them 
do but conuey money out of the countrey: some other that which 
they get, they do spend againe in the countrey : and the third sorte 
of artificers is of them that doe bring in treasure into the countrey. 
Of the first sort I recken all mercers, grocers, vintners, haberdash- 
ers, milleners, and such as do sell wares growing beyond the sea, 
and do fetch out our treasure for the same, which kinde of arti- 
ticers as I recken them tollerable, yet not so necessary in a com- 
mon weale, but they might be best spared of all other. Yet if 
we had not other artificers to bringe in as much treasure as they 
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doe cary forth, we should be greate loosers by them. Of the se- Another 

cond sorte bee these, shoomakers, tailours, carpenters, masons, one = 

tvlers, bouchers, brewers, bakers, and vittailers of all sortes, which jp ie 

like as they get their liuing in the countrey, so they spend it; but countrey 
they bring in no treasure vnto vs. ‘Therefore we must chearish well “ 8Y"¢- 
the third sort, and those be clothiers, tanners, cappers, and worst- The third 
edmakers, onely that | knowe, (which by their misteries and facul- — 
ties) do bring in any treasure. As for our wolles, felles, tinne, and there- 
ledde, butter, aud cheese, these be commodityes that the ground fore must 
beares requiring the industrye of a fewe persons, and if, wee 4 cut 
shoulde onely trust to such, and deuyse nothing els to occupy our 

selues with, a few persons wold serue for the rearing of such thinges, 

and iew also it woulde finde: and so should our reahne be but like 

a grange better furnished with beastes then with men, whereby it 

mighte be subiecte to the spoile of other nations, aboute whych is 

the more to bee teared and eschued, because the countrey of his 

owne kinde is apte to brynge forth such thinges as bee for encrease 

of cattell, then for such thinges as be for the nourishment of men. 

{If Pomponeus mela be to be beleeued, which descrybing thys Pomp.Me. 
ilande sayeth thus, Plana, ingens, et ferax: sed eorum que pe- 

cora, quam homines bentgnius alant. ‘That is to say, it is playne, 

large, aud plentiful, but of these thinges that nousichoih beastes 

more kindely then men. So many forestes, chases, parkes, marshes, 

and waste groundes being more here, then most commonly else- 

where, declare the same not to bee all in vayne, that hee affyrmes. 

It hath not so much erable grounde, vynes, olyues, fruites, and such 

as bee both most necessary for the foode of men. And as they 

requyre mauy hands in their culture, so they finde most persons 

foode, as Fraunce and diverse other countries haue. ‘Therefore as 

much ground as is here apte for these things would be tourned as much 

as may be to such vses as may finde moste persons. And ouer that 

townes and cities would be replenished wyth all kinde of artiticers, not 

onely clothyers, which is as it were our natural occupation, but with 

cappers, glouers, paper makers, glasiers, paynters, golde smithes, 

blacke smithes of al sortes, couerlet makers, needle makers, pin- 

ners, and such other, so as we should not onely haue mough of 

such thinges to serue our realme and saue au intinyte treasure, that 

goeth now ouer for many of the same: but also might spare of 

such things ready wrought to be solde ouer, whereby we should 

fetch agaime other necessary commodities or treasure. And this 

shoulde both replenish the realme of people able to defende it, and 

also sate and win much treasure to the same. Such occupations Mysteries 

alone do enrich diuers countreyes that be else baren of them selues. doe enrich 

And what riches they bring to the countries where they be well eounenes 


that be 
vsed, the countrey, of Flaunders and Germanie do well declare, els barren. 
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where through such occupations it hath so many, and eke so 
wealthy cities, that it were almost incredible so litle grounde 
to sustaine so much people. Wherefore in my minde they are far 
wide of right consideration, that would haue either none, or lesse 
clothing within this realme, because it is sometime occasion of bu- 
sines and tumults, which commeth for lacke of vent. ‘There is no- 
thing euery way so commodious or necessary for mans vse, but it 
is sometimes by ill handling occasion of some displeasure, no not 
fier and water, that be so necessary as nothing can be more. 

Knight. Yea, maister Doctor we stand not in like case as 
Fraunce or Flaunders that yee speake of, if they haue not vente 
one way, they may haue it another way alwaies, for the firme land 
is roundeabout them in maner. If they bee at warre with one neygh- 
bour) they will bee friendes with another to whose countreyes they 
may sende theyr commodities to sell. 

Doctor. So may wee bee, if wee were so wyse, as to keepe 
one friende or other alwayes inhande. Who will be so mad, being 
a priuate man, tut hee will bee sure to doe so. Let wyse men 
consider what friendes this realme hath had in time past. And if 
they bee nowe lost or intercepted another way since, let vs purchase 
other for them, or els geue as litle occasion of breache with our 
neyghbours as may bee. ‘The wise man as | remember, sayth in 
Ecclesiastes, Non est bonum homini esse solum. 

Knight. Also in Fraunce they haue diverse bandes of men in 
armes, in diuerse places of the realme, to represse such tumults 
quickely if any should arise. If wee had the like heere, wee 
might bee boulde to haue as many artificers as they haue. 

Husband. God sworbote, that euer wee should haue any such 
tyrauntes come among vs; for as they say, such will in the coun- 
trey of Fraunce take poore mens hennes, chikens, pigges, and 
other prouision, and pay nothinge for it, except it bee an ill turne, 
as to rauishe hys wyfe, or hys daughters for it: and euen in like 
manner sayd the marchaunt man, adding thereto, (Marchauut) that 
hee thought that woulde rather bee an occasion of commocions to 
bee stirred then to bee quenched. For (as hee sayd) the stomacks 
of Englishemen would neuer beare, to suffer such iniuries, and re- 
proches, as hee hearde that such vsed to doe to the subiects of 
Fraunce, which in reproche they call pesaunts. 

Knight. Mary, the Prince might restrayne them well ynough, 
for doing outrages upon great paynes. 

Doctor. What if it were skant in his power to do: the Ro- 
maines had sometimes such men of armes in diuers places for de- 
fence of the empyre, it was thought, that at length it ouer threwe 
the same. Iu/ius Casar doth that declare, and many times after 

that when the Emperors died, the men of warre erected whatempe- 
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ror they lysted, sometime of a Slaue or a Bondman contrary to the 
election of the senate of Rome, being chiefe counsaylors of the 
empyre, till the whole empyre was cleane destroyed: it is not for 
commotions of subiects, that Fraunce also keepeth such: but the 
state and necessity of the countrey, which is inuironed about with 
enemies, and neither sea nor wall betwene them, against whose in- 
rodes and inuasion they mayntayne those men of warre of necessity. 
They would faine lay them downe, if they durst for fear of their 
neighbours. Aud some wyse men among them haue sayd and 
written, that the same men of armes may bee the distruction of 
their kingdome at length. And beside that the largenesse of our 
dominion or situation of the same towarde other countreyes, doth 
not require such men, nor yet the reuenewes of this realme is able 
to make vp the like number with F'raunce. And then if we should 
make a lesse number, wee should declare our selues inferiour in 
power to Fraunce, to whom wee haue bene hitherto counted supe- 
riour in successes, through the stoutenesse of our Englishe hearts. 


And therefore I would not haue a small sore cured by a greater 4 jesse 
griefe, nor for auoidinge of populer sedicion, which happeneth griefe 
very seldome and soone quenched, to bring in a continuall yoake be hol not 


and charge, both to the prince and the people. 


Knight. You say well, and so as | can say no more against great sore. 


your sentence, but yet I ‘would wishe your saving could satisfie 
other men as well as it doth mee. 

Doctor. Well, it is nowe tyme to make anende. I haue trou- 
bled you heere with a tedious and longe talke. 

Knight. I could be content to be troubled longer of that sorte. 

Matias and Capper. And so coulde wee, though it were 
all this day, but for troubling of your selfe gentle maister Doctor. 

Knight. Yet the most necessary pote which wee spake of is 
yet behinde, that is, how these thinges may be remedied : and there- 
fore wee will not goe from you till we haue hearde your aduice 
heerein. 

Doctor. A Gods name, I will shewe my phantasie in that part: 
but let vs first goe to supper. And so wee went together to our 
supper, whcre our hoste had prepared honestly for vs. 


Pam. VOL. V. T 
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THE 


THIRD DIALOGUE, 


WHEREIN ARE DEUISED SOME REMEDIES FOR THE 
SAME GRIEFES. 





The Third Dialogue commences by the Knight praying the Doc- 


tor to shew them what remedy he proposed to the griefs which had 
been shewn, whereupon the Doctor recounting the griefs and the 


occasions of them, and the necessity of searching for the original 
cause, then proceeds: There is some one thing that is the ory- 
ginall cause of these causes, that be as it were secondary and 
makes them to be the causes of other, as I take the reising of al 
prises of victauls at the husbandinans hand, is cause of the reysing 
of the rent of hisland. And that gentlemen fall so much to take 
fearmes to theyr hands least they bee driuen to buy theyr prouision 
to deare, that isa great cause agame that inclosure 1s the more vsed ; 
for gentlemen hauynge much land in their hand, and not being able 
to weild al! and see it manured in husbandry, which requyreth the 
industry, laboure, aid gouernaunce of a greate many of persons, 
doe connerie moste of that lande to pastures, wherein is requyred 
both lesse charge of persons, and of the which neuerthelesse com- 
meth more cleare games. ‘Thus one thynge hanges vpon another, 
and sets forward one another, but one fvrst of all is the chiefe 
cause of all is the chiefe cause of all this circuler motion and im- 
pulsion. I shewed ere while, that the chiefe cause was not in the 
husbandman, nor yet in the gentleman. Let vs see whether it were 
in the marchaunt man. It appeares by reason that all wares bought 
of him are dearer now fare then they were wont to be, the hus- 
bandman is dryuen to sel his commodities dearer: now that the 
matter is brought to miaister marchaunt, how can ye auoyd the 
cause from being in you. 

Marchaunt. Sir easly ynough for as wee sell nowe dearer all 
thinges then wee were wont to do. So wee buy dearer all thinges 
of straungers, and therefore let them put the matter from vs, for 
we d:sburden ourselues of this fault. 

Doctor. And they be not here to make aunswere, if they were, 
I would aske them why they sell their wares dearer nowe 
then they were wont to doe. 

Marchaunt. Mary and to that I hearde many of them aunswere 
er this (when they were asked that question) two maner of wayes. 
One was they selled in deede no dearer than they were wont to do; 
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saying for proofe thereof that they woulde take for theyr commodi- 
ties, as much and no more of our commodities then they were wont 
todo. As for our tod of woll they would gieue asmuch Wine, 
Spice or Silke as they were wont to geue for so much. Yea for 
an ounce of our siluer or gulde, as much siuffe as ever was geuen 
for the same: and their other aunswere was that if we reckened 
they did sell their wares dearer because they demaunded moe pieces 
of our coyne forthe same then they were wout to do, that was not 
their fault they saide but oures, that made our pieces lesse or lesse 
worth then they were in tymes past. Therefore they demaunded 
the moe pieces of them for their Wares, saying, they caried not 
what names wee woulde gieue our coynes, they would consider 
the quantitie and right value of it, that they were esteemed at, euery 
where through the world. 

Knight. ‘Then | woulde haue aunswered them there of this sort. 
If they came hether but for our commodities, what made it the matter 
to them, what quantitie or value our coyne were, if so they might 
haue as much of our commodities for the same as they were wont to 
do. If they came againe for our siluer and golde, it was neuer law- 
full nor yet is expedient they should haue any from us. Wherefore I 
woulde thinke that was no cause why they should sell theyr wares 
dearer then they were wonte to doe. 

Doctor. Then he might haue aunswered againe, that it chaunsed 
not all wayes together, that when they had wares whych we wanted, 
we had againe al those wares that they looked fur. And therefore 
they hauimge percase more wares necessarie for vs, then we had of 
such wares as they looked for, would be glad to receiue of us such 
stuffe currant in most places, as might buy that they looked for 
elsewhere at their pleasure ; and that they will say is not our coyne. 
And as for our lawes of not transporting ouer sca any gold or sil- 
uer, they passed not thereof, so they mighte haue the same ones 
conueyed them, as they had many waies to haue it so, which [ 
haue before remembred. Finally hee miglit say that wee had not 
in deede our coyne in that estate our selues, that by the name they 
pretended, but esteemed both the value aud quantity of the stuffe 
it was made of. For if they had brought vnto vs halfe an ownce 
of siluer, wee would not take it for an ownce : nor if they brought 
vs brasse mingled with siluer, we would not take it for pure syluer, 
and if we would not take it so at theyr handes, why shoulde they 
take it otherwise at ours. Then they saw no man heere but woulde 
rather haue a cup of siluer then of brasse, no not the maister of 
our mints though they woulde otherwise perswade the one to be as 
good as the other. Wherfore seing vs esteeme the one m deede 
better then the other, as all the world doth beside, why should they 
not esteeme our coine after the quantity and value of the substaunce 
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thereof, both after the rate it was esteemed amonge vs, and also 
euery other where. And so as in moe pieces now there is but the 
value that was in fewer pieces afore, therefore they demaunded 
greater number of pieces, but yet the like value in substaunce that 
they were wont to demaund for their wares. Now let vs see whe- 
ther now goeth the cause of this matter? from the straungers: for 
me thinkes he hath resonably excused himselfe, and put it from 
him. 

Knight. By your tale it must bee in the coine, and conse- 
quently in the kynges highnes by whose commaundement the same 
was altered. 

Doctor. Yea percase it goes further yet, yea to such as were 
the first counsailours of that deede, pretending it should bee to 
his highnes greate and notable commoditye, which if his grace 
mought haue perceiued to haue ben but a momentain profit, and 
continuall losse both to his highnes and also hys whole realme. He 
with his people might haue ben easely reuoked againe, from the 
practise of that simple deuise: but as a man that entendeth to 
heale an other by a medecine that he thinkes good, thoughte it proue 
otherwise, is not much to be blamed: no more was the kinges 
maiesty in any wyse, (in whose time this was don, which is not to 
be supposed to haue intended thereby any losse, but rather com- 
moditye to him selfe and his subiects) to be herein reprehended al- 
beit the thing succeded beside the purpose. 

Knight. Then ye thinke plainely that this alteration of the 
coyne was the chiefe and principail cause of this vniuersall dearth, 

Doctor. Yea, no doubt, and of many of the sayd grieues that 
we haue talked of, by meanes, it being the orygmall of all, 

. and that beside the reason of the thing, being playne inough of 
— it self: also experience and proofe doth make it more playne. 
of the For even with the alteration of the coyne began this dearth, and 
coyne was as the coyne appayred so rose the prices of thinges with all: 
a aud this to be true, the few pieces of olde coyne which af- 
this dearth terward remained, did testefie. For ye should haue for anv 
and conse- of that same coyne as much of any ware either outward or 
—* of inward as euer was wont to be had for the same. For as the 
griefs euer Measure is made lesse, there goeth more number to make 
since that yp the tale, and because this reised not together at all mens 
— handes, therfore some hath greate losses and some other greate 

games thereby, and that made such a generall grudge for the thinge 
at the fyrst tyme. And thus to conclude I thinke this alteration of 
the coine to hane ben the first originall cause, that straungers first 
sould their wares dearer to vs, and that made all farmors, and te- 
naunts, that reared any commodity againe, to sell the same dearer. 
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The dearth thereof made the gentlemen to rayse their rents, and 
to take farmes to their handes, for their better prouision, and con- 
sequently, to inclose more grounde S$. 

Knight. It this were the chiefest cause of the dearth, as of very 
good probability (by you muister Doctor) heeretofore alleaged, it 
should seeme to be : how commeth it to pass (where as you say, if the 
cause be remoued, the effect is also taken away) that the pryces of 
all thinges fall not backe to their olde rate, whereas now long 
sithence our english (coyne to the great honour of our noble Prin- 
cesse which now rayghneth) hath bene again throughly restored to 
his former purity and perfection. 

Doctor. In deede Sir L must needes confesse vnto you (although 
it may seeme at the first sighte to discredite my former sayings in 
some parte) that notwithstanding that our coyne at this present day, 
yea and many yeares past, hath recouered his aunciente goodnesse, 
yet the dearth of all thinges, which | before afirmed to haue pro- 
ceeded of the decay thereof, to remayne and continewe still amongst 
vs. Wherefore as your doubt heereim moued very aptly, and to the 
purpose, is well w orthy the consideration : so doe | accoumpt it of 
such difficulty, that perhaps it would not be thought to stand with 
modesty, to vndertake without farther study pre >sently to dissolue 
the sane. 

Knight. Syr, | pray you for this time omit the pleadinge of 
modesty. I vnderstand well ynough by your former tatke, that you 
are not vuprouided of sufficient store (without farther deliberation) 
to satistie vs withal, in greater maiters (if neede were) then these. 

Doctor. Well, 1 am content (because you will haue it so) to 
yeelde to your importunity. I will vtter franckely vnto you myne 
opinion heerein, but vader protestation that if you like it not, yee 
reiect it, imparting likewise with mee your owne phantasies and 
iugementes in the same: I finde therefore two speciall causes in 
myne opmion, by meanes of the which, notwithstanding the restitu- 
tion made in our come, the aforesayd dearth of thinges im respect 
of the former age remayneth yet among vs. The first is, that 
whereas immediately after the basenesse of our coyne in the time of 

King Henry the Eight, the prices of all things generally among al 
sorts of people, rose: it must needes happen here withal (as yee 
know) that our gentlemen which liued onely upon the reuenues of 
their lands, were as neare or nearer touched (as is before proued) 
with the smarte hereof, then any other of what order or estate so 
euer. ‘This therefore being taken as most true, the gentlemen desi- 
rouse to mayntaine their former credite in bearing out the porte of 
their predecessors, were driuen of necessity as often as whensoeuer 
any leases deuised for terme of yeares, by themselues or their aun- 
cestors were throughly expired, and fel into their hands, not to let 
them out agayne for the most part, but as the rentes of them were 
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farre racked beyond the olde: Yea, this racking and hoyssinge vp 
of rentes hath continued euer since that time vntill this present 
day: hereupon the husbandman was necessarily inforced, whereas 
his rent was now greater then before, and so continueth vnto this 
day, to sell his victailes dearer, and to continue the dearth of them, 
and likewise other artificers withall to maintaine the like proportion 
in their wares, wherefore as this dearth at the first tyme (as I said 
before) sprang of the alteration of the coyne, as of his first and 
chiefest efficient cause: so doe I attribute the continuaunce of it hi- 
therunto and so foreward, partly to the racked and stretched rentes 
which haue lasted, yea, and increased euer since that time hether- 
unto, and so are like to continue | know not how long. Now if we 
would, in these our dayes, haue the olde pennyworthes generally 
restored among vs agayne. The restoring of our good coine, 
which already is past, and before the improued rentes would only 
of it selfe haue ben suflicieut to haue brought this matter to passe, 
will not serue in these our dayes, except withall the racked rentes bee 
pulled downe which possibly cannot be without the common con- 
sent of our landedmen throughout the whole realme. Another rea- 
son [ conceiue in this matter to be the great store and plenty of 
treasure, which is walking in these parts of the world far more in 
these our dayes, then euer our forefathers haue sene in times past. 
Who doth not vnderstand of the infinite summes of gold and sil- 
uer, which are gathered from the Indies and other countries, and 
so yearely transported vnto these coastes? As this is otherwise most 
certain, so doth it euidently appeare by the common report of al 
auncient men liuing m these daies. It is their constant report, that 
in times past, and within the memory of man, he hath ben ac- 
coumpted a rich and wealty mau, and wel able to keepe house 
among his neighbors which al] things discharged, was clearely worth 
thirty or forty pounds, but in these our dayes the man of that es- 
timation, is so far in the common opinion froma good houskeeper, 
or man of we: alth, that he is reputed the next neighbor to a begger. 
Wherefore these two reasons seemed vnto me to contain in them 
sufficient probability for causes of the continuaunce of this generall 
dearth. 

Knight. Yea, but (Sir) if the increase of treasure be partly 
the occasion of this continued dearth ; then by likelyhood in other 
our neighbors nations, vnto whom yearely is conuayghed g great store 
of gold and siluer, the pryces of victayles, and other wares in like 
sorte, raysed according to the increase of their treasure ? 

Doctor. It is euen so, and therefore to vtter freely myne opi- 
nion as I accoumpt it 2 matter very hard for the difliculties aboue 
rehersed to reuoke or call backe agayne alf our Englishe wares vnto 
their old prices: so doe I not take it to be either profitable orconue- 
nient for the realme, excepte wee would wishe that our commodi- 
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ties should bee vttered good cheape to straungers, and theirs on 
the other side deare vnto vs, which could not be without great im- 
pouerishing of the commonweale, in a very shorte time. 

Knight. Now that you haue so well touched the occasion of 
this derth, and what is to be hoped or wished of the same so fully, 
that I am well satisfied withall. I pray you shewe me the reme- 
dies of this great inclosiers, whereof all the realme complaineth 
of so much, and hath complayned long vpon. For you haue well 
perswaded how it is a meane of greate desolation of this realme, 
and that is longe of the great profit that men haue by pasture, 
ouer that they haue by tillage, that they turne so much to pasture. 
Now | would fayne heare how it might be remedied agame ; fur 
I haue hearde this matter of long time, and often reasoned vpon as- 
well in Parliament, as in counsayles, and yet small remedy found 
therefore that tooke effect. 

Doctor. If 1, then after so many wise heades as were in those 
Parliaments and Counsailes, would take vpon me to correct (as they 
say) Magnificat, aud to finde a remedy for this thinge, which they 
could neuer doe. | might be reckeued very arrogant. 

Knight. Yet tell your phantasie there, for though you misse 
of the right meane to reform that, it shall be no more shame for you 
to doe so, then it was for so many wise men as yee speake of to misse. 

Doctor. You say truth, and since | speak nothing in this part, 
that I would haue taken as it were for alaw or determined thinge, 
but as a certayn motion for other wise men to consider, and to admit 
or reiect, as to their better reason shall seeme goode : therefore as 
yee haue boldned me already with your patience to say thus farre, 
T will not spare to declare my minde in this. But still I must 
keepe my grounde, that | spake of, that is to try out the effectuall 
cause of this inclosures, and then by taking away of the cause to 
redresse the thinge. 

Doctor. To tell you plaine it is auarice that [ take for the prin- 
cipall cause thereof, but can we deuise that all couetousnes can 
be taken from men. No, no more than we can make men to be 
without wealth, without cladnes, without feare, and wythoute all 
affections : what then ? we must take away from men the occasion 
or their couetousnes, in this part, what is that? the exceeding luker 


that they see grow by these inclosures more then by their husban- die 


dry. And that may bee done by any of these two meanes that I 
will tell you. Either by the minishing the luker that men haue by 
gasing, or else by advauncing of the profit of husbandry til it be as 
good, and as profitable to the occupiers as grasing is, for euery 
man (as Pilato saith) is naturally couetous of luker, And that 
wherein they see most luker, they wil most gladly exercise : I shewed 
you before, that there is more luker by grasing of ten acres to the 
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occupier alone then is in the tillage of twenty. And the causes 
therof be many, one is that grasing requires small charge and 
smal labor, which in tillage consumes much of the mens gaines, 
though it be true that the tillage of ten acres brings more gaines 
generally amongs the maister and all his mainy then the grasing of 
twenty acres. Another great cause is, that whatsoeuer thing is 
rered vpon grasing hath free vente, both ouer this side, and also be- 
yond the sea to be sold at the Inghest penny. It is contrary of all 
thinges reared by tillage, for it requires both great charge of ser- 
uaunts and of labor. And also if any good cheape be of corne it 
paieth scant for the charge of the tillage. And then if the market 
do arise, either within that realme or without, the poore husband 
shalbe so restrained from sellyng his corn, that he neuer after shal 
haue any idy to set his plough in the ground, whych maketh euery 
man forsake tillage and fall to grasing, which bringeth all these in- 
closures. 

Knight. Now what remedy for that. 

Doctor. Mary, as for the first poynt, that is, touching the vne- 
qual charges of tillage and grasing, that can not be holpen in al 
pointes, by reason the nature of both reapes the contrarye. There- 
fore the latine tongue calles the one, that is pasture, pratum, that 
is asmuch to say as paratwa, ready. But thee other thinge might 
be remedied, that the husbandman mighte haue asmuch liberty at 
all times to sel his corne either within the realme, or without ; as 
the grasiers hath to sell hys, which would make the husbandmen 
more willmg to occupy theyr plough. And other seeing them 
thriue would turn theyr pasture to tyllage. And though it 
enhaunse the market for the time, yet would it cause much more 
tillage to be vsed, and consequently more corne, within time of 
plentye within this realme, might brynge in much treasure. And 
mi time of scarsity would suffice for the realme as shewed you be- 
fore. And this with luker they should bee entysed to occupy the 
plough, yea and with other priuileges. 1 haue red that in this 
realme sometime there was such a lawe as a man that had trespassed 
the law of misaduenture moughte haue taken the plough tayle for 
his sainctuary. Also the occupation was had so honorable amonge 
the Romaines that one was taken from holding the plough to bee 
consull in Rome, who after his year ended thought no scorne to 
resort to the same feate agaimc. What occupation is so ne- 
cessary or so profitable for mans Jife as this is. Or what mis- 
tery is so void of al craft as the same 1s, and how litle is it regarded ; 
yea how much it is despised: that many in these dayes reputes 
them but as villains, pesaunts, or slaues, by whom the proudest of 
them haue their liuings. So that [ maruaile much there is any 
(seing such ability and contempt of the thing) will occupy the feat 


























of husbandry at al: for as honour nourisheth al sciences, so disho- 
nor must needes decay them. And therefore if ye will baue hus- 
bandry encreased ye must honor and cherish it, that is to let them 
haue honest gaines thereby and since that gains shal come into 
your countrey why shoulde you bee offended therewith. Another 
way is to abate the commodity of grasing as when any tare is requi- 
site to be graunted to the Prince, if lands be chargeable thereto 
to charge one aker of pasture asmuch as two of erable. Or els to 
burden wolles and fels, and such things as are reared by grasing, 
that passe to the partes beyond the sea vnwrouth, with double 
talage ouer any corn transported, aud so by enhaunsing the 
protite of tyllage, and abasing of the profit of grasing, I 
doubte not but husbandrye would be more occupied and grasing 
much lesse. And therby these inclosures to be broken vp. Also 
there is one thing of old time ordeined in this realme which being, 
kept vnaltered woulde helpe hereunto also, that is where men are 
enter comminers in the common fields, and also haue their porcions 
so entermedled one with another, that though they wold they could 
not enclose any part of the said fields so long as itis so. But of late 
diuers men finding greater profite by grasing then by husbandry, 
haue founde the meanes either to buy the “yr neighbors partes round 
aboute them. Or els to exchaunge with them so many acres in this 
place, for so many in another : whereby they might bringe all theyr 
landes together, and so inclose it, for the auoiding hereof I thinke 
verely, that it was so of olde time ordeined, that euery Tenaunt had 
his laude not all in one parcell of euery field, but enterlaced with 
his neighbors Jandes so as here should bee three acres, and then his 
neighbor should haue as many, and ouer that he other three or four 
and so after the like rate be the most partes of the copy holdes that 
J do know in this countrey, which I thinke good were still so con- 
tinued for ayoyding of the sayd enclosures, and thus farre as to that 
matter. 

The remainder of this dialogue is taken up in the discussion of 
the decay of towns, and how they may be enriched ; also of schism 
in religion, and how this schism may be remedied. 
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ON THE RESPONSIBILITY, 


&§c. Fe. 


Cuap. I. Responsibility, strictly defined. 


Tue responsibility of its ministers is indispensable to every 
legalised monarchy. By their responsibility, the king moves in a 
higher sphere, apart from the struggles of the acting administra- 
tion. By separating the royal power from the executive or minis- 
terial functions, it makes the former a neutral and guardian autho- 
rity, which decides between the acting powers, when disunited, 
and which, uniformly serene itself, because never endangered, 
restores harmony and combination to the inferior system. 

But what in fact is Responsibility ? what is its sphere? what are 
its limits? what misdemeanours can it call to account? and what 
are beyond its jurisdiction ? 

Does it extend to illegal acts,—i. e. to the assumption and ex- 
ercise of a power unwarranted by law; or does it only implicate 
the unjust use of power confided by the law, and the acts which 
it authorises ? 

If responsibility comprehended illegal acts, it might take cognir 
zance of all the private misdemeanours of the ministers. A for- 
mal accusation must be made by the representative assembly, to 
punish murder, rape, or any other crime, although unconnected 
with the ministerial duties. This hypothesis is too absurd to be 
dwelt on. 
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But if Responsibility only applies to the unjust use of power 
entrusted by the law, it follows, that many of the acts, which in 
France we consider as subject to Responsibility, are private mis- 
demeanours, for which Ministers should be amenable like other 
citizens. 

For all beyond the ministerial functions, Ministers, as such, 
are not accountable, but subject to the course of Law, like other 
individuals. But, all illegal acts are beyond the ministerial tunc- 
tions; for these latter only bestow a legitimate power. 

Let us now prove, that responsibility is thus understood in 
England; and let us consider a part of the English constitution 
most familiar to us—the habeas corpus. 

When the habeas corpus is not suspended, a Minister, who 
ventures to overpass this bulwark of liberty, is not responsible as 
minister, i. e. it is not requisite, that the national representatives 
should accuse him. A culprit towards the law, he is amenable 
to the ordinary tribunals, before which he may be summoned by 
the injured individual or his advocates. But a minister who acts in 
disregard of the law of Aabeas corpus, while it is suspended, is not 
responsible to the courts, and cannot be prosecuted by the ag- 
grieved individual ; for he has only made use of a legal power. 
He is accountable before the national representatives, for the ap- 
plication of the power legally vested in him. They may call him to 
account for his use of that power, and may accuse him, if it seems 
to have been employed invidiously, or without advantage.' 


* As we are on this subject, I should remind my readers, that the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act has been long annulled in England, and 
that the law itself is now in full force. It is the more necessary to explain 
this, as many Frenchmen conceive that the habeas corpus act is still suspeo- 
ded, and unless I mistake, this argument was urged in the discussion on 
the liberty of the press. The habeas corpus is not suspended: the English 
have, for many years past, reinstated all the safeguards of personal liberty; 
they renewed them, in the midst of war, when the power of the enemy of 
mankind seemed impregnable; while the continental system dissevered 
Europe from the only nation that dared oppose him, and while both exterior 
and internal commotions appeared to claim extraordinary measures. Minis- 
ters themselves discovered, that the true mode of subduing these obstacles, 
of quieting these dissensions, was, to inspire the subject with confidence in 
the protection of law; that citizens defended their country with a zeal com- 
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On the contrary, during the whole period of the suspension of 
the habeas corpus, those who reproached the ministers for unjust 
arrests, or imprisonments, did not talk of bringing them before the 
Courts, but of accusing them in Parliament. For these arrests 
and imprisonments, being sanctioned by the law, were not the 
unwarranted exercise of an illegitimate power, but the use of a 
Jegal one ; and to determine whether that use of it were good or 
bad, other forms and other judges were necessary. 

In the affair of Mr. Wilkes, the ministers, acting against the 
law, were amenable, like ordinary parties. But could they have 
grounded their proceeaings on some law, they would only have 
been answerable as public officers. 

The very term of responsibility suggests this distinction. If I 
commit to a person the management of my fortune, and he abuses 
the trust, by transactions obviously hostile to my wish and my 
interest, he is accountable: but if this same man breaks open 
my strong-box to rob me of a sum that | had not confided to him, 
he will not be considered responsible as my agent ; but he will be 
punishable for an invasion of my property. In the first case, he 
would have transgressed a legal authority imparted to him; and 
responsibility would follow. In the second instance, he would 
have acted without authority, and the nature of his crime would 
preclude responsibility. 


Cuap. II. The Wisdom of the Constitutional Charter, in regard 
to Responsibility. 


IF our preceding distinction be well understood, it will be seen 
that our Constitutional Charter, in which some well-meaning, but 


mensurate to tliat confidence, and that the insecure and transient advantage 
of invidious and unconstitutional precautions could never countervail the 
evil of dissipating the national feeling, and of mingling their hatred of the 
enemy with mistrust of their government. That is a wise and magnanimous 
policy, which grants to its subjects the full possession of their legal 
liberty! The people feel that they ought to deserve it by their fidelity and 
energy: they are tranquil among themselves, and brave towards foreign 
countries. 
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too scrupulous minds have fancied a frightful defect, is framed on 
the contrary, with admirable discretion. It purports, that minis- 
ters cannot be accused by the Chamber of Deputies, unless for 
treason or mal-versation. In fact, treason, which includes the mis- 
management of war, of foreign negociations, the introduction of a 
system of judicial forms, baneful to the independence of judges or 
juries, aud all other public measures, inimical to the state; and 
mal-versation, which implies the abuse of the public funds; these 
are the only two crimes within the scope of responsibility ; be- 
cause they are the only two by which ministers can trespass as mi- 
nisters ; that is, by abusiug the power they hold from the law. In 
illegal acts, as the law gives them no power, they do not sin 
as ministers; they are guilty individuals, and as such must be 
treated. 

It is evident, that the meaning of the Charter, in declaring that 
ministers shall only be accused by the Chamber of Deputies for 
mal-versation and treason, was, that they could be prosecuted be- 
fore the ordinary tribunals, for other crimes, by the individuals who 
were the objects of them." The absurdity of the contrary suppo- 
sition more than demonstrates this. 

If a minister, in a fit of passion, carried off a woman, or if, in a 
paroxysm of rage, he killed a man, would it be pretended, because 
the Charter adverts only to mal-versation and treason, that there- 
fore the minister who were guilty of rape or murder, should be 
exempted from prosecution? Assuredly not; but the authors of 
the Charter were aware that, in this case, the culprit, not having 
acted in his capacity of minister, should not be personally accused 
as such, but, as a violator of the general laws, should be tried, ac- 
cordingly to the description of his guilt, before the ordinary tribu- 
nals. 


* It is impossible to interpret the articles, 55 and 56, in any other man- 
ner. The Chamber of Deputies, says the 55th article, has the right of 
accusing ministers, and of citing them before the Chamber of Peers, which 
is alone empowered to judge them. They can only be accused, says the 
56th article, for treason and mal-versation. If we inferred from this, that 
ministers can only be accused by the Chamber of Deputies, which can ac- 
euse them only for treason or mal-versation, it would follow that they are 
responsible for no other crime. 
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But it is the same with all other illegal acts, as with rape or ho- 
micide. A minister, illegally invading the liberty or property of a 
citizen, does not act as minister ; for none of his ministerial attri- 
butes will justify these transactions. The liberty or property of am 
individual may, in some cases, be legally withheld by a minister, 
as in England, for instance, when the habeas corpus is suspended. 
Then, he is responsible for his application of this legal power. 
But when he attacks the liberty of the subject illegally, he is like 
other culprits, and must be tried by the same laws. 

Be it observed, that any one of us may violate personal liberty. The 
privilege is not confined to ministers. I can, if I please, suborn four 
men to waylay my enemy, and convey him to some obscure place, 
where I may imprison him clandestinely. The minister, who causes 
the detention of a citizen, without the warrant of the law, commits 
the same crime. His office of minister is distinct from this act, and 
does not change the nature of it. For, I repeat, this office not en- 
dowing him with the right of arresting citizens, in defiance of the 
law and its forms, his crime must be classed with that of homicide, 
rape, or with any other individual crime. 

True, that the mimister’s legal power facilitates the commission 
of illegal acts. But this use of his power is an aggravation of the 
crime ; as if an individual should forge a ministerial appointment, 
to impose on his agents. This individual would assume a com- 
mission, and usurp a power, both entirely fallacious. With simi- 
lar views, the minister who orders an illegal act, presupposes an 
authority which he does not possess. 

We must therefore gratefully acknowledge the wise foresight and 
the equity of our Charter, which has left to every one the free exer- 
cise of his rights, and the care of his defence. Had it entrusted the 
protection of personal liberty to the representative Chambers, the 
liberty and the safety of citizens would have been exposed to the 
negligence, the corruption, or the eventual servility of these assem- 
blies ; and these two invaluable blessings, for which Man has esta- 
blished the social compact, would have been endangered by the 
coalition, always to be feared, of the representative power with the 
ministerial authority. 

It is certainly the right and the duty of the representatives of the 
nation to resist the encroachments of ministers, if the citizens who 
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are injured, dare not appeal against them. But the protests, 
which will in this case be uttered from the tribune, will not put the 
guilty minister on his trial before the Chamber of Peers. They 
will, however, prove to those oppressed, that they have legal guar- 
dians ; and they will operate as an invitation to the ordinary tribu- 
nals, to pursue the disturbers of the public peace; who are the 
more guilty as they employ that power for its injury, which they 
received for its protection. 


Cuap. II. The Advantages of the Definition of Responsibility, 
in reference to the subordinate agents of the administration. 


In this exact definition of responsibility, we find the solution of 
a problem which has hitherto appeared inexplicable. Ought infe- 
rior agents to be considered as responsible? If you extend respon- 
sibility to illegal acts, you must answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. Todeny it, would remove all the bulwarks of personal safety. 
If you only punished the minister who gives an illegal order, and 
not the agents who execute it, you would fix redress so high, that it 
would often be unattainable. It would be as if you desired a man, 
who were attacked by another, to aim his blows only at the head, 
and not at the arm of his assailant, under pretence that the arm is 
but a blind instrument, and that both the crime and the will ema- 
nate from the head. But if, from the necessity of thus subjecting 
inferior agents to punishment, when they execute illegal orders, 
you should conclude, that they are answerable for actions which are 
included in ministerial responsibility, you would introduce a confu- 
sion of ideas which would clog all the measures of government, and 
would render its functions impossible. _If the general and the officer 
were responsible for the legitimacy of a war, or the ambassador for 
the tenor of a treaty which he had received orders to sign, no war, 
and no negociation, could be conducted with success. The distinc- 
tion that | have made alone removes the difficulty. It is manifest, 
that responsibility, properly so termed, does not reach inferior 
agents, i.e. these agents are only responsible for the strict execu- 
tion of the orders they receive. When the question respects the 
violation of safety, liberty, individual property, those who take part 
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in these crimes cannot be protected by any superior authority. But 
in what concerns the good or bad use of a legal power, ministers, 
as they are the primary judges of the use they are about to make of 
it, must alone be responsible. ‘Thus, the soldier or the officer who 
have assisted at the illegal arrest of a citizen, is not justified by the 
order of a minister, who had no right to give that order. But, in 
relation to an unjust or disastrous war, a disadvantageous or dis- 
honorable treaty of peace, all the world feels that neither the am- 
bassador who has signed the treaty, if it is quite consonant with his 
instructions, nor the soldier, who has served in battle, can be call- 
ed to account. 


Cuap.1V. Answer to an Objection. 


Tue difficulty, it will be said, is only evaded. It matters little, 
whether you call the inferior agents anienable to law, or responsi- 
ble. If they may be punished, in any case, for their obedience to 
government, you authorise them to judge of the measures of govern- 
ment, before they execute them. By this, its functions are imped- 
ed. Where will it find agents, if obedience be dangerous? how 
much do you weaken the hands of government! and in what a 
dilemma do you place their agents! 

I answer without hesitation—if you impose on the agents of 
administration the absolute duty of implicit and passive obedi- 
ence, you are forging weapons of tyranny and oppression against 
the human race, and resigning them to the will of blind or furious 
power. Which evil is the greater? 

But here [ must rise to more general principles, on the nature 
and the possibility of passive obedience. Since the revolution, this 
sort of obedience is more fanatically extolled than ever. If there be 
no passive obedience in the army, it will be said, no army will 
exist: if there be no passive obedience to administration, the ad» 
ministration will cease. I should not be astonished if these reason- 
ers, whom the excesses of democracy have contributed to ingratiate 
with despotism, should censure the commanders and governors of 
provinces, who have received the applause of History, during the 
last three centuries, for not having obeyed Charles LX. at the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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It is singular, that the deeds of which we have been spectators 
and victims, should not have deterred the advocates of such a sys- 
tem. It is not for want of obedience in the subordinate agents of 
our different tyrannies, that France has suffered so much from them. 
On the contrary, all have been too submissive ; and if some un- 
happy persons have escaped, if some acts of injustice have been 
mitigated, if the government of Robespierre has been overturned, 
if that of Buonaparte no longer oppresses France, it is because the 
doctrine of obedience has occasionally been neglected. 

But the possessors of power, convinced, in spite of example, of 
the eternal tenure of their authority, only seek for pliant instru- 
ments, who will obey them blindly ; they see nothing in human 
reason, but an importunate motive to resistance. 

Whenever the soldiers, like blind instruments, have shot their 
fellow-citizens, sv often has it been inculcated, that the army should 
be purely and passively obedient. Whenever the agents of admi- 
nistration have displayed a headlong zeal to imprison or arrest their 
subjects, or drag them before their bloody tribunals, it has been 
uniformly alleged, that deliberation was the scourge, and implicit 
zeal the vital spring, of every administration. 

It was not remembered, that instruments which are too passive, 
may be guided by any hand against their first employers ; and that 
the intelligence which prompts Man to reflection, also enables him 
to distinguish right from violence, and the legitimate governor from 
the usurper. , 

Passive obedience, thank Heaven! as it is recommended by its 
partisans, is quite impossible. Even in military discipline, this 
passive obedience, in despite of sophistry, is limited by circum- 
stances. It is in vain to say, that armies should be machines, and 
that the soldier knows no principle but the order of his corporal. 
Ought a soldier to fire at his captain, if so ordered by a drunken 
corporal? He may consider whether his corporal be drunk or so- 
ber ; and that his captain’s authority is higher than that of the cor- 
poral. A soldier then may exert his own intelligence and reflec- 
tion. Should a captain and his company obey an order from his 
colonel to arrest the War Minister? A captain, therefore, may use 
his own discretion. Oughta colonel, at the order of the War 
Minister, to assail the sacred person of the King? Intelligence and 
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reflexion, therefore, may enter into the duty of a colonel. But of 
late, have we not ardently, and most justly, commended the ‘officer 
who, when he had received an order to explode a powder magazine 
in the centre of Paris, hearkened to his own judgment and con- 
science, which told him that it was his duty to disobey ? 

There are circumstances, then, when reflexion becomes a duty; 
and when the passive and blind instrument is punishable, and ought 
to be punished." 

As a general principle, let discipline be the basis of all military 
organization ; and let punctuality, in the execution of orders, be 
the spring of every administration. This I admit ; but the rule has 
exceptions. Its limits cannot be strictly defined, because it is im- 
possible to foresee all the cases that may occur; but they are easily 
felt. Every man’s common sense suggests them. He is of ne- 
cessity the only judge; and he decides at his own risk. If he is 
mistaken, he pays the penalty. But Man can never be brought to 


* It may be well to observe, that we have laws in force, which denounce 
the agents of iliegal orders, without excepting the soldiery, and which even 
distinctly include them. The theory of passive obedience is thus destroyed, 
because soldiers are compelled to reflect, whether the orders of their supe- 
riors be consistent with the law. The law of the 18th Germinal, year vr. 
of which the principal clauses, not having been revoked, must be conse- 
quently sanctioned by the 68th article of our present charter, purports in 
Art. 165, that “If any officer, sub-officer, or soldier, shall issue, sign, exe- 
cute, or cause to be executed, an order for the arrest of an individual, or 
shall personally arrest him, unless accordingly to law, or fagrante delictu, in 
order to surrender him forthwith to the police, such officer shall be legally 
prosecuted, and punished as guilty of the crime of false imprisonment.”— 
The soldier and officer, then, must consider, before obeying, whether the in- 
dividual whom they are to arrest, is at the time flagrante delictu, or in any 
way acting against law. By Art. 166, the same punishment shall be inflicted 
for the detention of an individual in any place not legally and publicly ap- 
pointed as a guard-house, place of trial, or prison. The soldier and officer 
must deliberate accordingly. Art. 169, provides that, excepting in cases fla- 
grante delictu, as determined by law, the national guard shall not arrest any 
individual, but in virtue of a writ of cognizance, or arrest, according to law, 
whether by an order for personal detention, for accusation, or by recorded 
judicial sentence. The soldier and officer, therefore, before obeying, must 
deliberate accordingly. Here are certainly instances enough, wherein the 
military force, far from being passively obedient, is required to pemee*: 
the law; and to do this, they must employ their reason. 
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waive all reflexion, and to resign the intelligence that nature gave 
him for his safe-conduct, and from which no profession can estrange 
him. 

From these principles, I might infer very important general con- 
sequences, concerning the obedience that citizens owe to the laws 
themselves; but I will not quit my subject. 

I grant that the chance of punishment for obedience may some- 
times disagreeably embarrass the subordinate agents. It would be 
more convenient for them, to be subservient automatons, or saga- 
cious dogs. But in all human affairs there is uncertainty. To free 
himself from all uncertainty, Man should cease to be a moral agent. 
Reasoning is but a comparison of arguments, probabilities, and 
chances. Comparison implies the possibility of error; and, there- 
fore, uncertainty. But in a well-constituted government, there is 
a remedy to this uncertainty, which not only repairs the mistakes of 
individual judgment, but which secures men from the fatal conse- 
quences of these errors, when involving no crime. This remedy, 
the advantage of which ought to be secured to the agents of admi- 
nistration, as to other citizens, is the trial by jury. In all questions 
of morality, and of a complicated nature, trial by jury is indispen- 
sable. The liberty of the press, for instance, can never exist, with- 
out trial by jury. Juries alone can determine, if such a book, in 
such circumstances, be criminal or not. Written law cannot dis- 
criminate all the shades of responsibility. ‘The common sense of 
mankind must decide on them. But juries are the representatives 
of popular opinion. Thus, too, the written law is very inadequate 
to determine whether a minister’s subordinate agent, who has given 
or refused his assistance, has acted well or ill. To common sense 
we still must appeal, and juries are its only interpreters. 

Let it not be feared that the agents of authority, in their reliance 
on the favor of juries, will be too apt to disobey. Their natural 
inclination, urged moreover by interest and self-love, is towards 
obedience. The favors of administration are thus purchased. Go- 
vernment has so many secret expedients to indemnify them for the 
consequence of their zeal! ‘The inconvenience of the opposite 
check would be that of inefficacy ; but this is no reason for with- 
drawing it. Juries themselves will not urge too far the principle 
of independence in the agents of power. The love of order is in- 
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herent in mankind; and in those who are charged with a commis- 
sion, this sentiment is deepened by the feeling of self-importance 
and respect which ensues from their rigid and unswerving fidelity. 
The good sense of jurics will readily conceive that subordination 
is in general necessary ; and their decisions will for the most part 
encourage it. 

But I anticipate an objection. It will be said that [ make juries 
arbitrary ; but you make ministers so. It is impossible, I say again 
to regulate all by written law, to draw up a technical formula, com- 
prising all possible results in the reciprocal relations of society, so 
as to absolve all future generations from any use of their own rea- 
son and reflexion. But if, notwithstanding every caution, there will 
still be much room for discretional judgment in human life, is it not 
better, L ask, that the exercise of the power which this discretion 
requires should be committed to men who can only employ it on 
given occasions, who are uncorrupted and unblinded by the habit 
of command, and who will be more attached to liberty and good 
order, than those men could be who, did they possess the authority 
in question, would be constantly interested to maintain their indivi- 
dual privileges? 

Once more, you cannot support your principle of passive obe- 
dience, without modification. It would endanger all that you wish 
to preserve: it would threaten, not only liberty, but government 
itself; not those who should obey, but those who command; not 
only the people, but the sovereign. Neither can you point out 
with accuracy every occasion where obedience degenerates from 
duty into crime. Will you say, that every order, at variance with 
the established constitution, should not be executed? You are in- 
evitably led on to consider what may be hostile to the constitution. 
Freedom of judgment is to you the enchanted palace, which drew 
back into its precincts the bewildered steps of those who endea- 
voured to escape from it. But who shall be entrusted with this 
judgment? It will hardly be, 1 presume, that government whose 
order you would discuss. You must, therefore, conclude on some 
method of deciding in every circumstance ; and the best method is, 
to entrust the right of decision to the most impartial men, and those 
who are the most identified with private and public interests. Of 
these men juries are composed. 
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The responsibility of agents (to use this word once more in its 
adventitious and false acceptation) the responsibility of agents is 
recognised beyond dispute in England, from the lowest station to 
the highest. It is proved by a very singular fact, to which I refer 
the more willingly, because, as the man, who availed himself of the 
principle of responsibility, was wrong in the particular question, 
the acknowledgment of the general principle was rendered more 
manifest. 

At the time of the dispute concerning Mr. Wilkes’s election, 
one of the London magistrates, thinking that, in one of its resolu- 
tions, the House of Commons had exceeded its powers, declared 
that, since there was no longer a legitimate House of Commons in 
England, the payment of the taxes levied thenceforward in virtue 
of the regulations of an escheated authority, was no longer impe- 
rative : he consequently refused to pay any of the taxes, suffered 
his property to be seized by the collector, and afterwards prose- 
cuted this man for illegal violence. The question was brought 
before the courts. It was not disputed, that the collector was pu- 
nishable, if the authority under which he acted was not legal ; and 
the Chief Justice, Lord Mansfield, merely undertook to prove to 
the jury, that the House of Commons had not lost its legality ; 
whence it follows, that if the collector had been convicted of exe- 
cuting orders in any way illegal, he would have been punished, al- 
though he was only a subordinate agent to the minister of finance, 
and removable by that minister. 


Cuar. V. On some Opinions maintained in: the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


A disposition has been manifested m our Chamber of Deputies, 
to permit only a civil process against ministers and their agents, 
when guilty of injustice to individuals; and it-has even been held, 
that this civil process can only take place in virtue of a decision in 
‘the council of ministers. Accordingly to the pnociples that I have 
explained, and by which acts of this nature are but private misde- 
meanours, the description and degree of the fault, [ conceive, may 
influence the kind of suit which it will justify; and when it par- 
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takes of crime, 4s in case of illegal severities towards prisoners,— 
conduct, which its atrocity ranks in the highest class of guilt,—a 
civil process is not enough. 

It is of use to observe, that this kind of misdemeanours will mostly 
proceed from inferior agents ; and that, consequently, the pursuit 
and punishment of it will not embarrass, as it has been apprehend- 
ed, the measures of government. If a soldier is prosecuted for 
committing a crime, other soldiers will yet remain true to their 
duty : if a commissioner of police is sentenced, for infringing per- 
sonal liberty, there will be other commissioners to watch over the 
public weal: the only result will be, that all will be more atten- 
tive to keep within the law, and the functions of government will 
only be more secure, as being more regular. But even if humanity 
and justice were outraged by command of a minister ; if, for in- 
stance (as did, in the middle of last century, and in a neighbouring 
kingdom, a man in authority, celebrated both for his despotism and 
his genius), if a minister should put to a lingering death the pri- 
soners who had attracted his vengeance, by confining them in a dun- 
geon overflowed with freezing water, it will undoubtedly be allow- 
ed, that a civil process would be quite inadequate. 

I have inquired of Englishmen who were well-informed in the 
laws of their country, respecting the action brought by Mr. Wilkes 
against ministers. ‘They told me, that on that occasion the process 
was in fact strictly civil, because the legality of the proceedings 
was questioned,—not the intentions of ministers or their agents. 
But if the intention had been accused as criminal, a criminal action 
must have taken place. 

With respect to the necessity of a permission from government, 
to prosecute its own agents, it strikes me, I confess, as a sort of 
petitio principii, a reasoning in a circle, which can hardly be ad- 
mitted. This arrangement existed under Buonaparte. In his.con- 
stitution of the year vi11., he had. included this article: accord- 
ingly, all individuals were denied the power of redressing them- 
selves by law, and the most infamous excesses were unpunished. 

Oxber deputies have wished to withhold from the ordinary tribu- 
nals the right of judging in regard to actions promoted by indivi- 
duals against ministers, for private misdemeanours. ‘They have ar- 
gued, both on the weakness of the tribunals, which would fear to 
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give sentence against men in power; and on the inconvenience of 
¢ommunicating to these tribunals what have been called secrets of 
state. 

This last objection belongs to obsolete ideas: it is a relic of the 
system which admitted that the safety of the state might require 
arbitrary acts. Therefore, as despotism avows no motive, since it 
presumes the absence of those facts and proofs which would have 
made the law itself sufficient, it is pretended that secrecy is indis- 
pensable. When a minister has caused the illegal arrest and de- 
tention of a citizen, it is a thing of course that his apologists should 
ascribe this grievance to secret reasons, known by the minister 
alone, and which cannot be revealed without exposing the public 
safety. As for myself, I know of no public safety, without indi- 
vidual right. 1 believe that the public safety is particularly ex- 
posed, when the citizens perceive in government their persecutor 
instead of their protector. I know that despotism is the real 
foe of the public safety; that the obscurity with which des- 
potism encircles itself, aggravates its dangers; that there is no 
public safety but in justice, no justice but by law, and no law with- 
out its open forms. I think that the liberty of a single citizen is 
of consequence enough to the whole society, to make any rigor that 
is exercised against him, cognizable by his natural judges. I be- 
lieve that such is the principal end, the sacred end, of every poli- 
tical institution; and that, as no constitution would otherwise 
possess a complete legitimacy, it would be in vain to seek else- 
where for the certainty of its power and its existence, 

If it be pretended that the tribunals will be too weak against 
guilty agents, this is, because we imagine there tribunals to be in 
the state of uncertainty, dependence, and terror, in which the revo- 
lution placed them. Independent tribunals could neither be in- 
stituted nor tolerated by governments, anxious concerning their 
rights, and threatened in their interests; the miserable birth of 
factions, and inheriting the hatred that these factions had excited. 
Their authority was precarious, because it had neither the legiti- 
macy of tradition, nor that of popularity ; and being precarious, it 
was compelled to be unrelenting. Happily, all this has been 
altered: our tribunals are powerful against the agents of authority, 
because authority is respected. Buonaparte was the paymaster, 
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not only of his ministers, but of every archer and spy, because their 
power was involved with his own. Each of his spies and archers 
was his representative: like them, he was imposed by force on the 
nation ; like them, he governed the nation by falsehood and tyranny. 
The present administration, thank Heaven, is of another nature: 
it has a different foundation, and should employ other agents. The 
constitution which declares the monarch inviolable, has consecrated 
his person from committing evil : he is not therefore, like Buona- 
parte, the paymaster of the evil that he commits: he does not 
profit by the impunity of crimes, which certainly it is not in his 
nature to command. The tribunals will perceive that, in wreaking 
vengeance on these crimes, they can incur no constitutional cen- 
sure, that they brave no danger ; and from this security will origi- 
nate mildness, courage, and impartiality. 


Cuar. VI. On Responsibility, properly so termed. 


THE question of responsibility already seems to me much eluci- 
dated : it is freed from its first and its greatest difficulty. Illegal 
or arbitrary acts, of which ministers may be guilty, are not com- 
prised in responsibility. These acts are private misdemeanors, 
and must be judged by the same tribunals and the same forms as 
the misdemeanors of other individuals. Responsibility only ex- 
tends to the bad use of a legal power. 

Thus, an unjust or ill-managed war, a treaty of peace making 
unnecessary sacrifices, bad financial operations, the introduction of 
dangerous and defective practices in the administration of justice ; 
indeed, every application of power, which, though authorised by 
the law, would be fatal to the nation, or vexatious to the citizens, 
without being demanded by the public interest ;—such are the ob- 
jects to which responsibility extends. 

We see, by this brief definition, how deceptive will be every 
attempt to draw up, on the subject of responsibility, a precise and 
defined law, as criminal laws should always be. 

There are a thousand methods of undertaking a war unjustly or 
without necessity, of directing the war, when undertaken, with too 
much rashness or indolence; of conducting negociations with too 
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much of stubbornness, or weakness ; of injuring national credit, 
whether by badly-digested plans of economy, by hasty combinations, 
or by breaches of faith, variously glossed over. If each of these 
methods of injuring a state could be pointed out and specitied by 
law, the code of responsibility would become a treatise ou history 
and politics, neither would it comprise more than the past. Minis- 
ters would easily discover new modes of evasion for the future. 

Thus the English, though, in regard to the objects of the 
common law, so rigidly attached to a literal interpretation, denote 
the acts which expose ministers to responsibility, by the very vague 
terms of high crimes and misdemeanors; words which designate 
neither the degree nor the nature of the crime; and if we preserve 
m.our constitutional charter the authorized terms of malversation 
and treason, it will be indispensable to give them the most enlarged 
sense. It must be established, that a minister betrays the state, 
whenever he exerts his legal authority to its injury. 

It will be thought, perhaps, that I put ministers im a very 
obnoxious and dangerous situation: whilst I exact, for the protec- 
tion of private citizens, the utmost precision of the law, L yield up 
ministers to a sort of arbitrary control, on the part both of their 
accusers and their judges. But this is m the nature of responsi- 
bility; and its inconveniencies will be qualified by the solemnity of 
forms, the reverence of judges, and the lenity of punishments. 
The principle should be thus fixed; and I believe that it is always 
better to admit in theory what cannot be declined in practice. 

A minister may commit so much evil, without gomg beyond the 
letter of any existing law, that, unless you prepare constitutional 
means for repressing this evil, and for punishiug or disabling the 
guilty person (for I shall prove that it is of much more importance to 
deprive traitorous ministers of power than to punish them,) neces- 
sity will find means, even apart from the constitution. Men, being 
reduced to quibble on terms, or to transgress forms, will become 
fierce, perfidious, and violent. Seemg no path marked out for 
them, they will trace a shorter one for themselves, but a more 
irregular and more dangerous one. There is, in fact, a power 
which no address can long evade. If, by only subjecting ministers 
to specific laws, which never embrace the whole of their acts, or 
the principle of their administration, you emancipate them from 
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évery law, they will no longer be judged by your minute and in- 
applicable arrangements: they will be punished accordingly to the 
anxieties they have caused, the evil they have committed, and the 
degree of resentment arising from it.’ 

In assuming as an axiom, that the law on responsibility cannot 
be defined like common laws, and that it is a political law, of which 
the nature and the agency inevitably have something discretional, 
I do not consider myself the upholder of arbitrary power, because 
I have in my favor, as I have said, the example of the English ; 
and because, for 134 years, not only has liberty existed, without 
commotion, but very few of their ministers, though exposed to an 
indefinite responsibility, and perpetually denounced by the oppo- 
sition, have undergone investigation, and none has been punished. 

Our remembrances should not mislead us. We have been 
savage and turbulent, like slaves who broke their chains. But 
now we are become 2 free people ; and if we continue to be so, if 
we boldly and openly frame a system of liberty, we shall soon have 
the temperance and wisdom of a free people. 


Cuar. VII. On the Declaration that Ministers are Ungorthy 
of the public confidence. 


In the last discussions on responsibility, it was proposed to sub- 
stitute some proceeding, milder in appéarance than a formal accu- 
sation, whenever the bad administration of ministers should have 
endangered the safety of the state, the dignity of the crown, or thé 
liberty of the people, without however having directly trespassed 


* Iam happy to find, in the discourse of one of our most enlightened 
deputies, that I was once so fortunate as to reckon among my colleagues, 
one whose opinion is the same as I now express, and couched in almost'the 
Same terms: 

“* In this constitutional mission,” says he (that of accusing. ministers and 
of deciding on the accusation,) “ it is very important, that the two chambers 
be not regarded as judges or tribunals. They are juries paramount, who 
cannot fulfil their office, without being free from all legislative trammels, 
and only acknowledging their reason and their conscience as the rule of 
their conduct and their decision.” Opinion of M. Sédillez, 8th. Dec. 1814, 
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on any, positive law. It was purposed to lodge a power in the 
representative assemblies, of declaring ministers unworthy of public 
confidence. 

But firstly, I observe, that this declaration against ministers is 
virtually understood, whenever they lose the majority in those 
assemblies. When we shall have, what as yet we have not, but 
which is indispensable to a constitutional monarchy, | mean, a 
confederated ministry, a firm majority, and an opposition uncon- 
nected with that majority, no minister can maintain his place, 
without the majority, unless he appeals to the people by new 
elections, Then, these elections will be the criterion of the confi- 
dence reposed in this minister. I perceive, in the declaration 
suggested instead of the accusation, merely the unnecessary state- 
ment of a fact that is self-evident. But I also perceive, that this 
declaration, even as being less solemn and severe than a formal 
accusation, will be more liable to be depreciated by frequency. If 
you fear that the accusation itself will be depreciated, you are 
supposing the assembly to be factious. But if indeed the assembly 
should be factious, it will be more inclined to disgrace ministers 
than to accuse them, since it may disgrace them, without exposing 
itself by a declaration which pledges it to nothing, and which, 
calling for inquiry, requires uo proof; which is indeed but a cry 
for vengeance. If the assembly is not factious, why invent a 
formula, useless on this supposition, and dangerous on the other? 

Secondly, when ministers are accused, a tribunal whose com- 
ponent parts we shall presently review, is commissioned to judge 
them. This tribunal, by its sentence of whatever nature, recon- 
ciles government with the organs of the people. But no tribunal 
can decide respecting the declaration. This declaration is an act 
of hostility the more vexatious in its probable results, as none 
are necessarily attached to it. The king and the delegates of the 
people are confronted, and you lose the great advantage of having 
a neutral authority to decide between them. 

This declaration is, in the third place, a direct attack on the royal 
prerogative. It denies the king’s liberty of election. It is not the 
same with the accusation. Ministers may have become guilty, 
though the monarch may have been right in appointing them before 
they were so. When you accuse ministers, you attack them alone; 
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but when you declare them unworthy of the public confidence 
either the intentions or the information of the prince are implica- 
ted ; neither of which should ever occur in a constitutional govern- 
ment. 

The essence of royalty, in a representative monarchy, is, the in- 
dependence of the appointments entrusted to it. The king never 
acts in his own name. Placed at the zenith of power, he creates 
some powers, modifies others, and thus directs the political action, 
by superintending without partaking of it. Hence proceeds his 
inviolability. We must therefore leave him this venerated and im- 
pregnable prerogative. We must never dispute his right of choos- 
ing. The assemblies must not lay claim to the right of exclusion; 
a right which, if obstinately employed, eventually comprises the 
right of nomination. 

I shall not, I think, be accused of too much partiality to abso- 
lute power. But | wish that royalty may be gifted with all the force, 
and be the object of all the homage, which may be requisite for 
the safety of the people and the dignity of the throne. 

Let the deliberations of the assemblies be perfectly free, let the 
discussions of the press, freed from invidious restriction, encourage 
and enlighten them ; let the opposition possess the privilege of the 
boldest investigation; do not retain from them any constitutional 
expedient for detaching the majority from the ministers. But do 
not guide them to a path wherein, if once laid open, they will rush 
forward intemperately. The declaration proposed will become 
alternately an unmeaning form, or a weapon wielded by faction. 

Let me add, that it will be better for Ministers themselves, if they 
be sometimes accused, though frivolously perhaps, than if they 
were constantly exposed to an undefined declaration, against which 
it would be more difficult to guard them. ‘The mere phrase, “ ac- 
cuse him,” is a powerful argument in the defenders of a minister. 

I have already said, and I repeat it, the confidence that a minister 
enjoys or the suspicion that he excites, is proved by the majority 
that supports or deserts him. ‘This is the legal expedient, the 
constitutional sentiment; and it is vain to seek for another. 
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Cuar. VEIL. On the Tribunal that is to try the Ministers. 


To prevent obscurity, I repeat the expressions that | have already 
employed. The law on responsibility cannot be precise or defined, 
like common laws. It is a political law, of which the nature and 
the agency have inevitably something discretional. 

It follows that the direction of responsibility requires other 
forms and other principles, than these which suffice, when every 
thing may be foreseen and regulated by the letter of the law. 

The bad management of war, the fallacious opinion of its justice, 
bad financial operations, or any other misapplication of legal power, 
may be the result of error, incapacity, or weakness, which do not 
presume criminality. The organization, therefore, of the tribunal 
that is to decide on these complicated questions, must be a pledge to 
the accused parties, that its power, more or less discretional, will 
be employed in the equitable assignment, not only of acts but of 
motives. The personal relations, the character, the interest, of the 
judges must supply this safeguard: let them have a latitude of action, 
so that their punishments may be properly graduated. 

i have said that, whenever questions embraced a moral alternative, 
and were of a complex nature, the trial by jury was indispensa- 
ble. I have shown, for instance, that in cases of injury to the rights 
and freedom of individuals, there was no other means for an equit- 
able estimate of the obedience or disobedience of inferior agents. 
In more difficult questions, on which the literal law cannot decide 
with certainty, there is a still stronger necessity for an institution 
partaking of the advantages of juries. But juries would be imade- 
quate in reference to a responsibility, which is linked with the most 
important political problems, and with national interests, both the 
most secret and the most extensive. 

The representatives of this nation, beg commissioned to inspect 
the application of the public funds, and in some degree familiar with 
the details of negociation, of which ministers must apprise them 
at their settlement, appear at first sight able to determine, whether 
ministers deserve praise or blame, indulgence or punishment. But 
the representatives of the nation, elected for a limited term, and 
wishing to gratify their constituents, are always influenced by their 
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popular origin, and the precarious tenure of their situation, which 
is re-electory at certain periods. ‘This situation renders them doubly 
dependent, on popularity and on favor. It is besides often incum- 
bent on them to oppose ministers, and because they may become 
their accusers, they must not be their judges. This important 
office should be vested in a tribunal of more certain impartiality. 

The placing mmisters on their trial, is in fact a process between 
the executive and the popular power. In order, therefore, to de- 
cide it, recourse must be had to a tribunal, equally distinct from the 
people and the government, and which, nevertheless, may be attach- 
ed by another interest to both of them. 

The peerage combines these two requisites. Its members are 
insulated by their privileges from the people. They can no more 
form a part of the popular community; and they have therefore a 
separate interest. But, as the number of the peers makes it im- 
possible for the majority of them to share in the government, this 
majority has, by inference, a distinct interest from that of the govern- 
ment. At the same time, the peers are interested in the liberty of 
the people ; for if that were annihilated, the liberty and the dignity 
of the peers would be destroyed. They are also interested in the 
support of the government ; for, if the government were subverted, 
their honors would be engulfed im the ruin. 

The chamber of peers, then, by its characteristic independence 
and neutrality, is the appropriate judge of ministers, for all those 
crimes which come within the scope of responsibility. 

It seems to me, that this is a primary and not imeffective pledge 
to ministers, against that kind of oppression, which they may appre- 
hend. The men, who are convoked to pronounce on their conduct, 
have no touch of those passions which actuate their accusers. The 
occupants of a station that naturally excites the ‘spirit of preserva- 
tion, educated in the knowledge of great political interests, instruct- 
ed by their duties in most of the secrets of administration, they 
also contract from their post in society a staidness of character, 
which enforces maturity of deliberation, and an amenity of deport- 
ment which, while it sways them towards the minor personal 
charities, atones for the vagueness of written law by the suggestions 
of equity. 
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Cuar. IX. On the Publicity of the Trial of Ministers. 


To remove all anxiety, I have chosen to speak first of the judges ; 
let us now consider the accusers. 

These accusers, as I have already said, must be members of the 
representative assemblies. In the coneerns of government, no in- 
dividual can be sufficiently well versed, to determine whether or not 
@ minister should be accused. No individual can feel a motive 
urgent enough to brave the danger, and incur the inconvenience, 
which are inseparable from the accusation of a minister, unless this 
minister be guilty towards the public. If he is so towards an in- 
dividual, I have shown that redress should be open to this indi- 
vidual, in the ordinary courts. But this is unconnected with 
responsibility. 

By allotting to the representatives of the nation the exclusive 
accusation of ministers, considered as responsible, 1 would not, 
however, reject those denunciations which are presented as private 
petitions. Every citizen has the right of pointing out to the dele- 
gates of the people, what acts or decisions appear to him censurable 
in the holders of power. The king alone is inviolable by the sacred 
post that he fills. The august regulator of the movements of the 
social spring, he never acts in person. But the denunciations of 
individuals against ministers, for those objects which fall under re- 
sponsibility, never assume a legal character, until they are sanctioned 
by the representative assemblies. 

Consequently, it belongs to these assemblies to decide when a 
minister should be put under accusation. But in this important 
deliberation, should publicity be granted ? 

Against this publicity, three specious objections are alleged. 
The secrets of government, it is said, will be at the mercy of an 
imprudent orator. The honor of ministers will be disparaged by 
rash accusations. Lastly, these accusations, though falsified, will 
have exerted a dangerous influence on public opinion. 

The secrets of government are not so numerous as interested 
imposture would affirm, or as ignorance would believe. Secrecy is 
hardly necessary, unless in some rare and temporary circumstances: 
as, for some military enterprise, or some important alliance, at a 
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critical period. In all other cases, government only needs secrecy, 
to avoid opposition; and for the most part, after having acted, it 
repines for that opposition which would have instructed it. 

But in those cases where secrecy is really requisite, those discussions 
which ensue from responsibility, betray no confidence. For they 
are only debated on, after the object that gave rise to them has 
become public. 

The right of peace or war, the conduct of oliee enterprises, 
that of negociations, the ratification of treaties, belong to the ex- 
ecutive power. It is only after a war has been undertaken, that 
the ministers may be made accountable for its justice. ‘ 

Discussion betrays no fact: it merely shows facts that are pub- 
lic, in a new point of view. 

The honor of ministers, instead of requiring that the accusations 
against them should be enveloped in mystery, imperatively demands 
that they should be publicly conducted. A minister, if acquit- 
ted in secret, is never completely justified. Accusations cannot 
be concealed. ‘The feeling that prompts them, inevitably impels 
their author to communicate them. But, reported thus in vague 
conversations, the intensity of their interest is aggravated by pas- 
sion. Truth is not at hand to refute them. You do not prevent 
the accuser from speaking, but you forbid the answer. The enemies 
of the minister are enabled by the veil of mystery, to exaggerate 
what is behind it. A public and conclusive explanation, wherein 
the country would have been instructed by their delegates, in regard 
to the minister’s conduct, might perhaps have proved at once their 
moderation and his innocence. A secret discussion suspends that 
weapon over his head, which can only be withdrawn by a myste- 





* I expect that an inquiry respecting the legitimacy or the conduct of a 
war, while it is carried on, will appear very alarming to us, who, from the 
Constituent Assembly till the restoration, have lost the very name of free 
discussion, and who consider an independent minority as a factious cabal. 
The ardor of the nation, timid characters may say, will be discouraged, and 
the claims of the enemy augmented, by the censure applied to the cause or 
the conduct of the war. England, however, has proved to us, that a people 
do not slacken their defence, because they investigate its causes; and hap- 
py had it been for France, if her representatives had been permitted to in- 
quire into the justice of the invasion of Spain, or of Russia, while our troops 
were yet at Madrid, and at Moscow. 
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rious inquiry, while the national representatives labor under the 
charge of weakness, or of the concealment or participation of 
ilt. 

O The same arguments apply to the agitation which you dread in 
the public mind. A man im authonty cannot be attacked, without 
awaking the reason, and kindling the curiosity of the public. To 
escape from either, is impossible. Your proper course is, to con- 
vince the one, by appeasing the other. Danger cannot be exor- 
cised, by excluding the light. On the contrary, it is exaggerated 
by the darkness that surrounds it. All objects are more formid- 
able in the night : the shadows of anxiety are always magnified be- 
yond nature. 

It is for want of properly contemplating our present prospects, 
that we are terrified at the thought of hasty declamations, and un- 
founded charges. These things wear away of themselves, by the 
infimence of public opinion which appreciates and condemns them. 
They are only dangerous under a despotic government, or in demo- 
eracies without a constitutional check: under a despotic govern- 
ment, because, by circulating without its authority, they attract 
the favor of all its opponents ; in democracies, because, all politi- 
cal energies being as much confounded together, as in a despotic 
government, whoever, by his eloquence, obtains the mastery with 
the mob, is absolute director of all. It is despotism under another 
form. But when the different powers are equipoised, and re-act 
on each other, oratory has not that rapid and extravagant influence. 

In England also, there are declaimers and incendiaries in the 
House of Commons. What is the consequence? They harangue, 
they are not attended to, and they sitdown. The regard of a le- 
gislative assembly for their own dignity urges them to control 
their members, without repressing their freedom of speech. In 
the same way, the public learns to detect inflammatory harangues 
and unfounded accusations. Let the public mind be formed : it 
must be done; and to interrupt, is only to retard it. Be on your 
guard, if you will, against immediate results. Let the law restrain 
riot; but assure yourself that publicity is the safest remedy. It 
ranges on your side the majority of the nation, which otherwise 
you must restrain, and perhaps oppose. This majority seconds 
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you. Reason is your ally. But to secure this powerful auxiliary, 
you must not deny it instruction, but rather enlighten it. 

Do you wish to be certain of the popular tranquillity? Let the 
people know as much of their interests as you cau. The more 
they know, the more coolly and soundly will they judge. They 
are alarmed at concealment, and their alarm takes refuge im 
anger. 


Cuap. X. On the Conduct of the Proceedings. 


When a legislative assembly have examined, discussed, and 
adopted a charge against a minister, it appears natural to entrust 
to that assembly the conduct of a cause, on which they are the 
best informed. Many of our deputies have nevertheless proposed 
to delegate this office either to a magistrate, appointed for life by 
the king, and responsible for this one duty ; or to the King’s solici- 
tor, chosen, by some given form, out of the different courts. 

It appears to me, that this last proposition will not bear the 
slightest inquiry. How should we entrust to men who are depend- 
ent on the executive power, and removable at pleasure, the duty 
of prosecuting those who are the depositaries of the executive 
power,—those to whom their prosecutors perhaps owe their ap- 
pointment, and who may again be the arbiters of their fate? 

The magistracy for life, of which the institution is proposed, 
has not the same evils. But does he not’ resemble those state in- 
quisitors, the organs of terror and suspicion, in arbitrary aristocra- 
cies? Do you not perceive a chief solicitor, independent both of 
the Prince and the People? Even his activity seems alarming te 
me. He hovers in silence over ministers, like an invisible enemy, 
He can never be of importance, but by seeking for opportunities 
of exercising his rigid office. In the lonely recess where you 
have stationed him, he has something of a hostile and mysterious 
aspect. 

This institution would of course be modified im our practice; 
for it is contrary to our manners, and to the spirit of monarchy. 
But for this very reason, would it not be too ineffective—would it 
not become illusory? Nearly placed in contact with ministers, the 
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chief solicitor would form connexions with them, which, in the present 
state of society, would impose on him duties more sacred than those 
of his office: public opinion would condemn him more severely, 
if he should earnestly prosecute a minister with whom he had 
been intimate, than if he had betrayed the cause of the nation; 
and the inquisitor would soon be no more than an ally, a defender, 
and sometimes an accomplice. 

Will it be answered, that the assemblies who had put a minister 
on his trial, would control the solicitor, and would neither permit 
his negligence nor his forbearance? But men only do well what 
they do willingly; and their secret reluctance easily evades the pre- 
cautions intended to baffle it. But if we suppose the chief solicitor 
to be animated by zeal and courage, will the accusers of ministers 
recognize these qualities? Can you not hear the murmurs of the 
Representatives? Do not you see the proceedings concerted be- 
tween the Minister, and the magistrate who indolently prosecutes 
him? Will the accusers say, that their cause has not been properly 
supported? Would they not impute the sentence of acquittal to 
the perfidy of the auxiliary whom you made them employ against 
their will? 

Nor is this all. I have another fear. Inasmuch as [ suspect the 
cordiality of the public officer, when the assembly accuses a mi- 
nister ; so do I dread his animosity, when the accusation originates 
with the king—i. e. with bis new ministers. You think you give a 
safeguard to the party accused, when you consign him to an 
adversary, who has not joined in the accusation. But servility has 
its fury, as well as personal enmity. Among condemned minis- 
ters, how many do we know who were victims to their successors! 
Passion is not inconsistent with generosity, and | am better dis- 
posed towards an ardent assembly, than to an individual magistrate, 
whose soul may be biassed by a thousand interests, or stimulated 
by numberless hopes. 

Lastly, those prosecutions which are within the purview of 
responsibility, being, as I have already said, rather political than 
judicial, the members of the representative assemblies are much 
fitter to conduct them, than men selected from the courts, strangers 
to diplomatic science, to military combinations, to financial ope- 
rations ; imperfectly acquainted with the policy of Europe, versed 
only in the records of positive law, and confined by their professio- 
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nal habits, to its rigid application. The subtile spirit of jurispru~ 
dence, which would be introduced into these causes by the solici- 
tors of the King, or even by the chief solicitor, who would uni- 
formly be a legalist, is not, I conceive, akin to the nature of 
these questions, which ought to be viewed in a public, or national, 
or even European, relation; and which must be determined by 
the Peers, as juries paramount, in conformity to their intelligence, 
their honor, and their conscience. 

Let us always walk in a natural path; let each person fulfil his 
appropriate duty. Impartiality cannot be expected in accusers; it 
is an attribute of the judges. Let the enemies of accused ministers 
have no pretence for inculpating the conduct of their cause. Let 
them exert all their activity, display all their eloquence, and effec- 
tuate all their resources. If they fail, their defeat will but be the 
more palpable. All will then appear more open and dignified in 
this procedure: criminality will be more endangered, innocence 
will arise more brightly from the trial, conviction will be more 
searching, and public opinion more tranquil. 


Cuap. XI. On the punishment of Ministers. 


Tue nature of the law on responsibility presumes the necessity 
of endowing its judges, with the right of inflicting and even of 
appointing punishment. ‘The crimes or misdemeanors which are 
the objects of this law, not consisting of oue or more specific acts, 
that can call for a positive law to each, the guilt im question is 
necessarily aggravated or extenuated by differences that are impervi- 
ous to language, and still more so, to law. ‘The conscieuce of the 
Peers is the judge of these differences, aud is competent to decide 
both on the punishment and the crime. 

The.law should, at the furthest, only specify those punishments 
between which the chamber of Peers must elect. Three only are 
admissible; death, exile, or imprisonmeut. They should not be 
aggravated by any mortifying circumstance; no idea of degradation 
should be attached to them. 

Debasing punishments have inconveniences, which become 
more vexatious, when they are directed against men whom the 
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world has beheld m an eminent station. As often as the law 
usurps the appropriation of honor or shame, it encroaches impru- 
dently on the right of opinion, and this latter is apt to reclaim its 
supremacy. A contest ensues, which is always to the disadvantage 
of the law. This conflict is most certam, m regard to political 
questions, on which opinions are of course divided. The moral 
feeling of man is weakened, when he is commanded to esteem or 
despise, by authority. This tender and scrupulous feeling is 
palled by the violence that is offered to it; and a people becomes 
at length equally insusceptible of esteem or contempt. 

Even if held out, in éerrorem, to men whose offices are made 
more useful by personal respect, the liability to vilifying punish- 
merits is a kind of prospective disgrace. The dishonor of the 
minister who had undergone an infamous punishment, would dis- 
parage the ruling minister in the eyes of the nation. 

Lastly, mankind has too strong a propensity to trample on 
fallen greatness. Let us not inflame it. That which, after a 
minister’s fall, might be called mdignation at his crimes, would 
most frequently be the workings of envy, or of triumph over mis- 
fortune. 

When a minister has been condemned, whether he has under- 
gone his sentence, or been pardoned by the king, he ought to he 
ensured for the future from all those varied annoyances which the 
prevailing party, under different pretexts, enrploy against the van- 
quished, To justify these measures, they affect an excess of 
apprehension. They know well, that these fears are groundless, 
aud that it is doing too much honor to Man, to suppose that he 
will pay court to fallen power. But hatred arrays itself in the 
garb of fear, and a helpless individual is depicted as an object of 
terror, in order to subject him to more headlong savageness. [ 
wish the law to raise an insurmountable barrier against this mis- 
tuned rigor, and, after having reached the culprit, to take him 
under its protection. 1 wish it enacted, that no Minister, after 
his punishment, shall be liable to be exiled, imprisoned, or de- 
tained from his family. [| know of nothing more disgraceful than 
these protracted denunciations. ‘They either exasperate or cor- 
rupt the people. They conciliate all noble minds towards the 
victims. Many a minister, whose sentence has been approved by 
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the public, has experienced its commiseration, when punishment 
is aggravated by tyranny. 


Cuap. XII. Should the King’s privilege of amnesty 
be extended to guilty Ministers? 


I HAVE supposed, in the preceding chapter, that the king 
might pardon his ministers, when they had been declared guilty. 
Some persons have considered it inexpedient to allow the preroga- 
tive its full extent on that important emergency. But any limita- 
tion of this mght, which is inseparable from royalty, would infringe 
our constitution ; for that makes it absolutely inviolable. Any 
limitation, of that nature, would destroy the essence of a constitu- 
tional monarchy; for, in such a monarchy, the king, to borrow 
the English phrase, should be the fountain of mercy, as well as 
that of honor. 

A king, it will be said, may enjoin guilty acts, and afterwards 
pardon his ministers. This would be to encourage by the assur- 
ance of impunity, the zeal of servile, and the boldness of ambitious, 
ministers. 

To canvass this objection, we must ascend to the first principle 
of constitutional monarchy—I mean, to inviolability. Inviolability 
presumes, that the King can commit no wrong. It is evident, that 
this hypothesis is a legal fiction, which does not exonerate the 
individual who occupies the throne from the affections and frail- 
ties of humanity. But it was felt, that this legal fiction was ne- 
cessary, for the interest of order and even of liberty, because, 
without it, all is confusion and eternal war between the monarch 
and different factions. This fiction must therefore be recognized 
in its full extent. Lf you quit it, for a moment, you incur all the 
dangers that you have endeavoured to avoid. But you resign it, by 
restricting the prerogatives of the monarch, in your fear of his 
intentions. ‘This is to admit, that his views are questionable; that 
he may wish for evil, and consequently commit it. From this 
time, you have destroyed the supposition, on which the opinion of 
his inviolability is founded. Hence, the principle of constitutional 
monarchy is attacked. According to this principle, we must only 
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look to ministers for the exertion of power; they are present ta 
answer for it. The monarch is placed apart in a sanctuary: your 
looks and your suspicions must never glance towards him. He 
has no interests, no frailties, no connivance with ministers, for he 
is not of mankind :* he is a neutral and independent power, who 
sees the storm roll beneath him. 

If I be accused of discussing this constitutional inquiry through 
a metaphysical medium, I am ready to step on the firm ground of 
morality and practical utility, and I will repeat, that from refusing 
to the king the right of pardoning guilty ministers, another in- 
convenience would arise, which would be the more galling, inas- 
much as the motive for limiting the prerogative would be more 
rational. 

It may happen that a king, tempted by the love of arbitrary 
power, should incite his ministers to treasonable intrigues against 
the constitution. These intrigues are discovered, the criminals are 
accused and convicted; and sentence is passed. What do you 
effect, by controverting the sovereign’s right to ward off the sword 
which is declining on the agents of his secret will, and by forcing 
him to ratify their sentence? You divide him between his political 
duties, and the more sacred duties of gratitude and affection. For 
zeal is not less, because unauthorized, and men cannot punish 
without ingratitude the devotedness that they have encouraged. 
Thus, you force him to an act of cowardice and perfidy: you yield 
him to the remorse of his conscience ; you vilify him in his own 
eyes; you disparage him im those of the people. The English 
acted thus, when they compelled Charles [. to sign Strafford’s 
sentence, and the royal power, being once degraded, was soon 
destroyed. ' 

If you desire to preserve liberty and the monarchy at the same 
time, struggle boldly for the removal of ministers; but, in regard 
to the royal dignity, spare the man, while you honor the monarch. 
In him, respect the feelings of the heart ; for these are always re- 
spectable. Suspect him not of errors of which the constitution 


* The advocates of despotism have also said, that the King was not a 
man ; but they inferred from it, that his will was paramount to law. I 
say, that the constitutional monarch is above humanity ; but it is, because 
his ministers act for him, and they cav do nothing without the law. 
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takes no cognizance. Above all, goad him not to atone for them 
by severities, which, inflicted on servants too confidingly faithful, 
degenerate into crimes. 

Observe too, that, if we are a nation, if we have free elections, 
these errors will not be dangerous. Ministers, if unpunished, will 
still be disarmed. If the sovereign should exert his prerogative in 
their favor, they obtain a pardon, but their crime is on record, and 
the culprit loses his authority ; for he can neither conduct the ad- 
ministration with an accusing majority, nor can he acquire a new 
majority by other elections, since the public would again incorpor- 
ate the hostile majority with the legislature. 

But if we were not a nation, if we had no free elections, all our 
precautions would be fruitless. We should never employ the con- 
stitutional expedients that we are preparing. We might, indeed, 
triumph at particular seasons by brutal violence ; but we should ne- 
ver hold ministers in check, or accuse, or bring them to trial. We 
should only rush forward to their ruin, when they had been over- 
thrown. 


Cuap. XIII. Result of the preceding arrangements, in regard to 
the effects of responsibility. 


From the combination of all the preceding arrangements, it fol- 
lows, that ministers will often be censured, sometimes accused, 
seldom condemned, and scarcely ever punished. 

This result may at first appear inadequate to those who think 
that justice indispensably requires a severe and a certain punish- 
ment, for the crimes of miuisters, as well as for those of indivi- 
duals. 

I do not join in this opinion. 

Responsibility, to me, seems to aim at two objects; to with- 
hold the exercise of power from guilty ministers; and, by the vi- 
gilance of the representatives, the publicity of their debates, and 
the examination, through a free préss, of all ministerial acts, to 
cherish in the nation a spirit of inquiry, an habitual interest in the 
support of the constitution, a constant attention to the affairs -of 
government, an animated feeling of political life. 


NO. X. Pam. VOL. V. ¥* 
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In the relations of responsibility, it is not requisite, as on ordi- 
nary occasions, to provide for the safety of innocence, and the pu- 
nishment of crime. In questions of this nature, criminality and 
iunocence are seldom clearly determined. It is only expedient that 
ministers should be readily subjected to inquiry; and that, mean- 
while, they should have the command of resources sufficient to es- 
cape the consequences of the investigation, if their crime, although 
proved, should not be so great as to deserve no mercy, either from 
positive law, or the more lenient test of conscience and universal 
equity. 

This mildness in the practical application of responsibility is but 
a just and necessary consequence of the principle on which its theory 
is founded. 

I have shewn that it is never free from a certain degree of arbi- 
trary power ; but this, on every occasion, is a serious evil. 

If it implicated private citizens, nothing could justify it. The 
compact of citizens with society is clear. They have promised to 
respect its laws, and society has engaged to communicate them. If 
they are faithful to their duty, nothing more can be demanded of 


them. They have a right to be informed of the consequences of 


their actions, each of which ought to be judged by itself, and bya 
definite text. 


Ministers have entered into anuther agreement with society. In 
the hope of fame, they have voluntarily accepted of power or for- 
tune, of vast and complex duties, which constitute an indivisible 
and regulated whole. No one of their ministerial acts can be esti- 
mated by itself. They have consented that their administration 
shall be taken altogether. But this can be effected by no positive 
law ; and hence the discretionary power that should be employed 
in regard to them. 

But it is the bounden duty of society to exercise this power with 
all the forbearance that the safety of the state will admit. Hence 
that privileged tribunal, so constituted, that its members are free 
from all popular incitements. Hence the power possessed by this 
tribunal, of deciding by its conscience, and of choosing or mo- 
derating the punishment. Lastly, hence proceeds the appeal to the 
clemency of the monarch; a resource granted to all his subjects, 
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but more favorable to ministers, in consequence of their situation, 
and their personal connexions. 

True: ministers will seldom be punished. But if the coustitution 
is free, and the nation energetic, what matters the punishment of a 
minister; when, after being stricken by justice, he returns into the 
mass of society, more powerless than the meanest citizen, since 
dishonor tracks his every footstep? Has not liberty been preserved 
from his attacks, has not the public mind received a salutary and 
quickening agitation, has not public morality obtained a signal tri 
umph over political power, submitting to legal award, and cower- 
ing under its sentence? 

Mr. Hastings was not punished; but that oppressor of India 
was humbled before the House of Lords; and the voice of Fox, 
Sheridan, and Burke, the avengers of long-outraged humanity, 
kindled in the breasts of the English people the impulses of ge- 
nerosity, and the sentiment of justice ; while sordid traffic was 
obliged to cloak its designs, and to check its violence. 

Lord Melville was not punished; and I give no opinion as to 
his innocence. But the example of a man, grown old in business, 
and yet deriving no protection from intrigue, and accused, in de- 
fiance of his connexions, was a warning to those who followed the 
same path, that there was utility in disinterestedness, and safety in 
integrity. 

Lord North was not even accused. But by threatening him 
with an accusation, his antagonists renovated the principles of con- 
stitutional liberty, and proclaimed the right of every part of a 
kingdom to pay only those taxes to which it gave its consent. 

Lastly, to recede still farther, the ministers who persecuted Mr. 
Wilkes, were only punished by fines; but the contest, and the sen- 
tence that followed, strengthened personal liberty, and consecrated 
the principle, that each Englishman’s house is his castle, and his asy- 
lum. 

Such are the advantages of responsibility; not, a few imprison- 
ments and punishments. 

Neither the death, nor the imprisonment, of any man have ever 
been necessary to the safety of a people; for a people should be 
its own protector. A nation that dreaded the life or liberty of a 
degraded minister, would indeed be pitiable. It would resemble 
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those slaves who killed their masters, lest they should again chastise 
them with the scourge. 

If severity be claimed against guilty ministers, as an example to 
their successors; I reply, that the humiliation of a trial, which re- 
sounds throughout Europe, the disgrace of condemnation, the loss 
of an illustrious office, the solitude which succeeds to misfortune, 
and is preyed on by remorse, are sufficiently instructive as a lesson, 
and severe as a punishment, for the pride of mortified ambition. 

Be it observed, that this indulgence towards ministers, with re- 
spect to responsibility, endangers not in the least the rights and 
safety of individuals; for the crimes that interfere with these bless- 
ings, are beyond the scope of responsibility, properly so called. A 
minister may be deceived in his opinion of the justice, or the expe- 
diency of a war; or he may be mistaken in a financial operation. 
His judges must therefore possess the discretional power of appre- 
ciating his motives; i. e. to compare probabilities, that are at best 
uncertain. But a minister must know that he is committing a 
crime, when he attacks the liberty of acitizen. He knows this as 
wellas any other individual in the country. Accordingly, the in- 
dulgence that is but just in the examination of that which regards 
responsibility, must be withheld from illegal and arbitrary acts. 
Then the laws resume their force, and the ordinary courts must de- 
cide: the punishment should be ascertained, and it should be ri- 
gidly applied. 

Doubtless, the king may remit the punishment. He may do so 
im this case, as in every other. But his clemency to the guilty per- 
son does not deprive the injured individual of the redress that the 
tribunals have granted him. 

We now see how useful is an exact definition of responsibility. 
It enables us to regulate the proceedings against ministers, by all 
the indulgence that equity requires, and it leaves to the citizens all 
their securities against ministers, when they quit the ministerial du- 
ties, and avail themselves of the power they have, to usurp what 
they have not. 
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~ Caar. XIV. Concluding Reflections on Personal Liberty. 


I have finished my inquiries on responsibility. I submit them 
to more enlightened men, to be adapted for the discussion of our 
representatives. But I cannot finish this work, without subjoining 
some reflexions on personal liberty—not only to justify the import- 
ance that I have attached to liberty, in all its relations, but also be- 
cause I perhaps view it under an aspect which has not hitherto 
suggested itself to others. 

The power of assailing individual liberty is nothing else than the 
power of imposing any restraint whatever on an individual, with- 
out alledging the reasons for this restraint, and without being 
obliged to prove that it has been deserved, or is authorised by law. 
This power may extend from the interdiction of such or such a 
place, to actual detention; and from personal detention to those im- 
prisonments in unhealthy dungeons, or obscure caverns, of which 
the mere idea excites our horror and revolts our feelings. 

Many people consider this privilege of government as no more 
than a political measure; and as they hope, apparently, to be al- 
Ways its agents, and never its objects, they think it very well con- 
trived for public repose, and for good order. Others, more scru- 
pulous, yet only regard it as a private injury. But the danger is 
much greater. In another work, I have developed the dangers of 
arbitrary power, with respect to religion, morality, the intellectual 
faculties, industry, social dignity, and private happiness." In re- 
tracing thesubject, [ have been impressed with additional reflexions. 

Confer on a government the power of assailing individual li- 
berty, and you annihilate all the securities which are the primary 
condition, and the only end, of theassembling of men under the guar- 
dianship of law. 

You wish for the independence of courts—of judges, and of 
juries. But if the members of Tribunals, if judges, and juries 
could be arbitrarily arrested, what would become of their indepen- 
dence? And what would be the consequence, if tyranny were per- 
mitted against them, not for their public conduct, but for sec 
causes? Government, certainly, would not seize their persons, 


* On the Spirit of Conquest and Usurpation, p. 183—161, 4to. ed, 
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while they were seated in that apparently impregnable sanctuary, 
where law had placed them. If they listened only to their own 
conscience, in despite of government, the latter would not even 
dare to arrest or banish them as judges or juries; but they would 
be arrested or banished as suspected individuals. At the most, 
they would only be respited till the obnoxious verdict was for- 
gotten, and some other motive would be alleged for their perse- 
eution. It would no longer be then a few obscure citizens, whom 
you had delivered to the tyranny of the police; you would have 
given up all the courts, the judges, the juries, and consequently all 
who are ever accused, to their mercy. 

In a country where the government decided on arrests or 
banishments, at pleasure, it would be a mere form to grant some 
security to the press, for the benefit of free inquiry. If a writer, 
though without transgressing the law, should clash with the opi- 
nions, or censure the acts of government, he would not be arrested 
or banished in his character of author, but as an obnoxious indi- 
vidual, and without any assigned cause. 

But where is the need to substantiate so evident a truth by 
examples? All public duties, all private situations, would be 
equally exposed. The importunate creditor of an agent of govern- 
ment, the intractable father who should refuse him as a son-in-law, 
_ the troublesome husband who defended his wife’s virtue, the for- 
midable rival, or the vigilant guardian, would of course not be 
arrested or banished as creditors, as fathers, as husbands, as guar- 
dians, or as rivals. But as government may arrest or banish them 
for secret reasons, where would be the pledge of their not forging 
these fictitious reasons? What would be the risk? It would be 
granted, that they need give no legal reason ; and as for the tribute 
to public opinion which prudence might dictate, who does not see, 
as nothing could be investigated or proved, that calumny would be 
a sufficient motive for persecution? 

Nothing is safe from oppression, when it is once tolerated. 
No institution can escape it. It shakes all to the foundation. 
It deceives society by forms, which it makes impotent. All pro- 
mises are but perjuries, all pledges but snares for the unhappy 
persons who trust in them. 

Let it not be said that I accumulate unfavorable hypotheses, I 
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joyfully acknowledge, that nothing similar exists at present. I re- 
peat what I said four months ago. Our restoration is happily distin- 
guished from that of England. Interests have been more respected, 
and inflammatory exaggerations more habitually repressed. A 
spirit of moderation presides in the councils of our monarch : his 
virtues are the object of veneration, his intelligence an incentive to 
hope, his intentions a powerful motive for security. But the reign 
of enlightened and wise princes is exactly the period for surround- 
ing liberty with all its bulwarks. They alone permit salutary pre- 
cautions, because they have nothing to fear from them. Strange 
sophism! When there is no tyranny, when we have the happiness 
to live under a just and mild sovereign, under a King like our’s, 
we are told that all precautions are superfluous. But if tyranny 
should commence, under any other reign, how would you take 
these precautions? It is only when they are superfluous that they 
are possible. They are impracticabie when they are necessary. 

Otherwise, is it true, that the justice and bounty of the sove- 
reign, the wisdom and purity of his ministers, are adequate pie- 
servatives? Have not the sovereign and his ministers numerous 
agents, the more powerful, as the immediate execution is entrusted 
to them, and the more able to inspect, because they are less ob- 
served? 

When despotism is eulogized, it is always with a view to the 
supreme possessor of authority. But our connexion with its in- 
ferior agents is inevitable, and more immediate. When you per- 
mit banishment, imprisonment, or any other infliction unautho- 
rised either by law or by trial, you do not put the citizens into the 
power of the King, nor even into that of ministers, but you abandon 
them to the lowest agents. ‘They can molest them by a particular 
order, and justify this measure by a false tale. They triumph, 
provided they deceive, and in this they are certain of success. For, 
as the sovereign and his ministers are entrusted with the general 
administration, for the increase of the state’s prosperity, of its 
dignity, its riches, and its power, the very extent of their impor- 
tant duties makes it impossible for them to examine the details of 
individual interests; which are minute and imperceptible, when 
compared with the whole, and yet which are not less sacred, as 
they involve the life, the liberty, and the safety of innocence, The 
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care of these interests must be committed to those who can attend 
to them in the regular courts, who are exclusively entrusted with 
the examination of injuries and crimes; and whose special duty 
can only be discharged by themselves. 

In these refiexions, [ do not distinguish between banishinent, 
and arrest or arbitrary imprisonment; for it is an error to consider 
exile as a milder punishment. , We are deceived by the traditions 
of the ancient monarchy. The banishment of some illustrious 
men deceives us. Our fancy pictures M. De Choiseuil, surrounded 
by generous and devoted friends, and banishment seems to us a 
triumphal procession. But let us descend to a lower rank, and 
advert to other periods. In this class of life, we shall see banish- 
ment tearing the father from his children, the merchant from his 
business; we shall see parents compelled to suspend the education 
of their family, or to confide it to mercenary hands; friends will 
be divided ; old age, interdicted from habitual affections ; the indus- 
trious man will be disturbed in his plans, and talent in its labors. 
We shal! see exile conjoined with poverty, privation on a foreign 
soil, the wants of nature scantily supplied, and the slightest enjoy- 
ment impossible. We shall see exile associated with dishonor, 
infecting its victims with suspicion, surrounding them with a cli- 
mate of misery, alternately exposed to the cold reserve of the 
stranger, or the intemperate insolence of an upstart agent. We 
shail see exile withering all noble affections in their source; the 
banished man deserted by the friend who had accompanied him, 
and forgetfulness detaching from him those other friends, whose 
images were in the place of his absent country: selfishness will 
excuse itself by the adoption of calumny, while the forsaken 
victim strives in vain to cheer his lonely spirit with some faint 
beam of happiness reflected from the past. And the power of 
inflicting this punishment, without judicial inquiry, without legal 
judgment, without public proof, is to be entrusted to government, 
or rather to the numberless agents who are sufficiently dexterous 
to obtain its orders! and the nght of banishing, the frightful privi- 
lege of evil, is compared with the power of amnesty, with the 
sublime prerogative of imparting happiness ! Because the King may 
be the saviour of an extenuable culprit, he is to be made the 
scourge of innocence! ‘The countenance of the King, said an 
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English statesman, should be the herald of safety and joy to all his 
subjects ; and is it in the King’s name that his citizens should be 
oppressed with illegal and therefore unjust severity ?' 

All the constitutions of the earth, written or unwritten, have 
presumed the sovereign to be more indulgent than the law, and 
have therefore augmented his power; and we would now render 
this power the instrument of desolation, tyranny, and terror. 

What matters it to us, that the malignant democracy of some 
petty republics of Greece formerly sanctioned the popular injus- 
tice of the ostracism? Can the examples of other times, incompa- 
tible with our own, justify modern proscriptions, and shall we, like 
Buonaparte, collect the iniquities of every age, in order to amal- 
gamate and employ them ?* 


* I am far from blaming the intentions of many of those who think that 
there is no danger in entrusting government with some degree of arbitrary 
control over personal liberty. There are among them men whom I love 
and esteem, and who combine dignity of character with considerable in- 
formation. But their opinion on this subject, I conceive to be erroneous. 
I cannot confide in the palliatives they offer; and the coincidence of their 
opinion with that of a party which dislikes both liberty and the constitution, 
ought, I dare assert, to be more displeasing to them, than the refutation I 
have submitted. 


* In thus reprobating the revival, under another name, of those lettres 
de cachet, which, after being the bane of private safety, caused the downfall 
of the monarchy, I find myself supported by our most clear and formal 
enactments. According to the text of articles 11, 44, 47,48, 49, and 50, of 
the penal code, no authority can banish a citizen, or detain him from his 
residence. I quote these articles at length, in order to prove my assertion 
by their general tenor.—Art. 11. The special control of the general police, 
fine, &c. are punishments inflicted both in criminal matters and by the re- 
gulations of discipline.—Art. 44. The result of a special responsibility to _ 
the general police, will be to give, both to government and to the interested 
party, the right of exacting, either from the individual who is liable to this 
restriction, after having undergone his punishment, or from his father or 
mother, tutor or guardian, if he is under age, a security for good conduct, 
to the amount of the sum fixed by his sentence: Every person may be 
allowed to give this security; and in default of it, the party remains in the 
power of government, which has the right of directing either the removal 
of the individual from a particular place, or his residence at a particular 
spot of one of the departments of the empire.—Art. 47. Those culprits who 
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Public opinion, you will say, is sufficient to restrain the agents 
of government within equitable limits. But what are the orgats 
of that opinion, ina state where arbitrary power is allowed? It is 
impotent in all, not only in its chosen interpreters, but in the repre- 
sentatives that are supplied by law. You carry us round, then, 
either knowingly or unwittingly, in a vicious circle of argument. 


are sentenced to coercive labor and to seclusion, shall, after having under- 
gone their punishment, be subject during life to the superintendence of the 
general police.—Art. 48. Criminals condemned tv banishment shall be sub- 
ject to the same control, for a period equal to the duration of the punish- 
ment they have undergone.—Art. 49. Also shall be subject to the same 
superintendence, those who shall have been sentenced for crimes or mis- 
demeanors that respect the internal or external safety of the state.—Art. 50. 
Excepting the cases determined by the preceding articles, those condemned 
shall not be subject to the superintendence of the general police, unless 
when the law shall have particularly directed it. 

We see then, first, that the power attributed to government of ordering 
either the removal of an individual from such and such a place, or his resi- 
dence at a place appointed, is always derived from the commission to the 
high police.—2dly, That this power is only granted to government, in de- 
fault of a security which the individual is allowed to supply, and which 
consequently the government cannot refuse.—Sdly, That this reference to 
the police only ensues from a punishment appointed by law.—4thly, That 
it only applies to those who are condemned.—5thly, That, excepting in 
cases determined by this chapter of the code, no one can be subject to the 
inspection of the police, nor consequently subject to the command of 
government, to depart from such a place, or reside in some other, unless by 
a particplar direction of the law to that purport. Far from there being any 
exception for those misdemeanors which concern the safety of the state, 
the persons accused of these misdemeanors cannot, any more than others, 
be subject to the police, until they have been sentenced, since it is provided 
that they shall be liable to this superintendence, after they have been con- 
demned. 

Thus, as often as Buonaparte usurped, as he continually did, the right of 
banishing an individual from his chosen residence, or of confining him to 
another that he disliked,—1st, If this individual had not been sentenced to 
a punishment which, according to law, required the subsequent inspection 
of the police,—2d, If he had not refused, or was not unable, to give security 
for his good conduct; in these instances, Buonaparte trampled on the laws 
that he had given. Even under Buonaparte, no minister had the right of 
passing a sentence of banishment, no civil or military officer was entitled to 
execute such an order, no citizen was bound to obey it, andall laws that 
relate to this object, are in their full force. 
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You pretend to restrain arbitrary power by opinion, and it is the 
infallible result of tyranny, that opinion is stifled. 

Nevertheless, I agree, that opinion exists, even when it is sup- 
pressed: it is but stamped more inly on the heart. It glows, it 
flames there ; and if oppression should continue, it is vented in con- 
spiracy, or open insurrection. 

Are these the remedies ye propose—ye, who would fetter the li- 
berty of the innocent, lest they should become guilty? 

Some incoherent talk of a discontented person, without influence 
or authority, the meeting of two or three citizens, who join in vain 
murmurs, or, if you will, in chimerical projects, these trifles, you 
think, call not only for the agency of the law, which would always 
be sufficient and legitimate, but for its suspension, which would al- 
ways be thereverse: and the errors of government, divided among two 
hundred thousand agents, the evil that flows from these errors, the 
calamities that they may cause, by private injuries and the provo- 
cation of resistance, do not appear to you sufficiently important to 
be guarded against! How singular is that prudence, which restrains 
the feeble, and licenses the outrage of the strong ! 

Is it the union of two scourges that secures you? You submit 
to tyranny, because it is opposed by discontent. But I fear both. 
I fear the one, on account of the citizens ; and the other, for the 
sake of the government; and it is because I, above all others, wish 
for this guardian authority ; because, above all others, [ should be 
inclined to defend that government, under which, after twenty years 
of dissension and twelve years of tyranny, we have recovered the 
right of thinking, speaking, and acting like freemen; because I 
love and venerate that authority, which has restored to us, as it 
were, the very functions of physical life, the calm of sleep, the 
peace of our homes, the disposal of our property, the society of 
our children, the safety of our persons, and above all, the free use 
of our most noble faculties; for these reasons, would | preserve 
it from a deplorable alliance with tyranny. 

1 see that arbitrary power has been fatal to all the governments 
who have employed it. I see that the hatred of arbitrary power, 
even when no longer exerted, caused the revolution. I see that 
the Directory were ruined, by suspending the laws, by violating 
their forms, by banishing, by transporting, by arresting the citizens, 
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according to the caprice of their own mistrust, or the suggestions of 
personal dislike. I see that the Colossus, who had terrified the 
world, fell from his throne, not by the efforts of a coalition which 
had been a hundred times vanquished, and would have been easily 
repelled by a generous nation, but because he had detached him- 
self from that nation, by governing it without plan, without laws, 
or moral restraint ; by scattering terror, enslaving thought, by an- 
nulling decrees, by proscribing the judges, by crowding his dun- 
geons with captives, and filling our provinces with exiles. 

The nature of the present government, the epoch when it is 
restored, and its relative circumstances, are the best calculated to 
preserve it from this fatal rock. It unites the information of our 
days with the authority of ages, and the sanction of legitimacy. 
Weare fatigued by our useless struggles. We are enlightened by our 
long and painful experience. We have been decimated by anarchy; 
and withered by despotism. Covered with the scars of our wounds, 
and the impression of our fetters, we neither wish to be replunged 
into anarchy, nor bowed down by slavery. ‘The law alone can give 
us happiness ; liberty alone can give us repose. All that is not 
free and legal, reminds us both of the traitors who slaughtered us, 
and the tyrant who oppressed us. 

It would be vain to represent these principles, as a malignant 
opposition to a legitimate authority. We do not oppose govern- 
ment, by hating arbitrary power; for that is itself a privation of go- 
vernment. All arbitrary power is an anarchy. 

It is truly singular that men who have been subservient to every 
tyranny in succession, should reproach us with stubborn opposition, 
because we assented to no tyranny. 

Yes, when oppression triumphed in the name of the Republic, 
some men ranged themselves in the opposition. When an Usurper, 
the heir of this overthrown Republic, substituted his insolent will 
for that of the suppressed factions, the opposition of this little band 
was still continued. 1t was redoubled, when this Usurper girt his 
brows with a bloody crown, derived neither from the choice of the 
nation, nor from the tacit compact, perpetuated through ages by 
the happy subjects of a revered dynasty. 

The same men now promulgate anew the principles that they 
have always professed; but they are no longer in opposition ; for 
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these principles, proclaimed by the monarch, serve as the basis 
of our constitution. 

And on what principle, I ask, could this pretended opposition be 
now founded? For what object could the friends of freedom 
institute an opposition ? 

The Republic? But the present charter secures to us the ad- 
vantages of a Republic, the equality of rights, securities against 
power, the free avowal of our opinions, a legitimate share in the 
management of our interests, and every hope to ‘which a rational 
and noble ambition should aspire. 

Would Buonaparte be lamented by the defenders of those inde- 
lible truths, which are engraven in the records of our age, and are 
vainly combated by powerless and exploded delusions? But Buo- 
naparte was the most inveterate and implacable enemy of these 
truths. He had possessed himself of philosophy, and of civilization, 
to work their own debasement. The irony, which in Voltaire was 
but the volatility of a pliant intellect; the selfishness, of which 
Helvetius did not foresee the dangerous application, while system 
sported with language ; supplied Buonaparte with the practical 
means of universal degradation, of eradicating from the heart of 
man all enthusiasm, all devotedness, all power of esteem, all feel- 
ing of sympathy, all distinction between good and evil, between 
just and unjust, in a word, every thing which can establish or pre- 
serve liberty: every day of his government rendered the mind less 
capable of exertion, the soul more desolate of virtue, and moral 
principle was perishing by degrees, to make way for a political 
mechanism, whose different springs, without any individual power, 
re-acted on each other, while the whole human race was assuming 
the likeness of an immense machine, the blind instrument of a single 
being whv stood apart from mankind. 

Certainly, such a system cannot excite the regret of reflecting 
men. If, amid the undoubted happiness of their deliverance, they 
sometimes raise their voices against certain projects, doubtless attri- 
buted too rashly, and against certain measures, it is because they 
fear any obstacle to this new and unaccustomed happiness. The 
liberty of which they avail themselves, is not an act of hostility, 
but a proof of hope, and a pledge of confidence. 
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But if, in the eagerness of zeal, or in the anxiety of vigilance, 
they are betrayed into some bitter expressions, or should manifest 
undue alarm, I will be bold to say to those who are scared at 
them,;—do not mistake, for a renewal of the storm, the heaving of 
the waves after the storm has passed by.’ Consider that liberty 
is quite a stranger to us. For a long period, nothing was easy, 
nothing was done without danger. Unless the voice was raised 
boldly, it could not be heard in the tumult of factions. Under des- 
potism, the most legitimate protest had become a miracle of cou- 
rage; and to attain this sublime elevation, required an effort that 
soared over common bounds. How then could we discipline our- 
selves into moderation, wisdom, and calmness? These habits must 
be created now ; now, when courage braves no danger, and there- 
fore imprudence and exaggeration have no merit. 

But at the same time, let me address those men whose intentions 
I justify. To what good end, will I say to them, this harsh and 
galling conduct, which transforms zeal into personal attack, and 
cautious judgment into enmity? Undoubtedly, at the slightest inti- 
mation of arbitrary power, all Frenchmen should rise to repulse it. 
If the rights of an individual are violated, he may claim the sym- 
pathy, and the bold protest, of all citizens. But after long strug- 
gles, there are obnoxious terms, which cannot but irritate the mind, 
and separate the nation from those who still employ them. If pru- 
dence may yet entertain some anxieties, malice itself cannot allege 
any grievance without its remedy, or any irreparable injustice. No 
sentence of a court has been reversed, no judge has perverted his 
integrity. For the last six months, no constitutional form, no judicial 
warrant, has been transgressed. Even the execution of defective 
laws has been characterised by moderation. I have been more 
active than others against the restrictions proposed in regard to the 
press ; nor have I changed my opinion. But if the law itself has 
been faulty, who can deny that its application has been libe- 
ral, nay, almost unfelt? Who doubts that ina few months, the 
public mind will be freed from these useless restrictions, which 
are of more advantage to despotism than to a paternal government, 


* Solet a magno fluctus languescere flatu, 
Sed tamen a vento, qui fuit, unda tumet.—Ovin, Fast. Lib. 2.775. Trans. 
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and which deprive the latter of the benefit that liberty would 
confer ? 

In order to be powerful against evil, be just towards that which 
is good. Confess, that at no era, under no reign, under no form 
of government, has France been so free as now. Do not revolt 
those men who are uniting with you to defend the constitution. 
Look not too invidiously at the spot where they leave you: consi- 
der the path they pursue, and their ultimate object. Why regret 
the past, when you see the necessity of the present? Above all, 
be cautious not to ascribe sinister intentions to superior talents, and 
to honorable characters. Talent, genius, loftiness of spirit, are 
the natural and inseparable allies of liberty ; and I will add, that 
the love of liberty is always found, in some shape, wherever they 
exist. Injustice brings on its own punishment. Could you per- 
suade Europe that the writer who so eloquently pourtrayed the sa- 
vage fury of Genseric, and the hushed horror of Constantinople, is 
yet the friend of despotism, and that he complies reluctantly with 
the constitution, you would certainly have gained a most deplorable 
victory. You would have weakened our ranks, and given a proud 
acquisition to our enemies. 

A truth of double import should be impressed on every mind, 
and sway the conduct of all. I speak of all Europe, as well as of 
France: the friends of royalty should be convinced, that without 
constitutional liberty there can be no permanent monarchy; and 
the friends of liberty should acknowledge, that without a con- 
stitutional monarchy, there is no security for freedom. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


§c. 


‘THE Trial by Jury is the favorite of the English nation,— 
and deservedly so; for the people have the greatest obliga- 
tions toit. Their liberties‘have been protected by it, when 
every other bulwark of them has been stormed by violence, 
or sapped by corruption ; when Parliament was venal; and 
Judges time-servers. With such pre-eminent excellence 
as this, he would deserve ill of his country who should 
attempt the vain task of turning the public opinion against 
it. Yet, excellent as it is, there are circumstances attend- 
ing it which appear so to militate against reason, common 
sense, and the first principles of justice, that we cannot 
help wondering so little has been said of them. But we 
are creatures of habit, and may be familiarized to absurdity 
as well as danger, so as to be insensible to high degrees of 
either, when we constantly live in their company. If these 
circumstances had no farther effect than producing incon- 
veniences, even considerable ones, the writer of these pages 
would probably not have been inclined thus to notice them, 
but would have left them to the correction of time and ex- 
perience; but if it can be shown that these absurdities in 
theory are followed by vices in practice, —that the fair dis- 
tribution of justice is frequently impeded by them,—that 
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where it is otherwise, such distribution is often obtained by 
an agreement to set aside the law,—that they introduce per- 
jury not only into the courts, but on the seats of justice,— 
he feels it his duty, as most anxious for the purity of its 
administration by conscientious jurors, to bring forward 
these evils to public view, to strip them of the sophistry by 
which their deformities have been concealed, to examine 
them by the light of truth, and weigh them in the balances 
of reason and experience. 

I conceive the following axioms not to be liable to doubt ; 
and if I can show that the circumstances in the trial by jury, 
to which I allude, are inconsistent with them, (that is, with 
reason, as applied to the subject in question), I shall have 
proved them, by that balance, faulty ; and the conclusion 
that they ought to be rejected will be established. 

1. The end to be proposed by every process and mode 
of trying causes, civil and criminal, should be the distribu- 
tion of justice to the parties before the court, with as much 
expedition as is consistent with fair inquiry; with as much 
caution as excludes unnecessary delay; and with as little 
suffering to all concerned, as is compatible with attaining 
the object of the trial. 

2. To require an improbability as an essential part of 
any mode of trial, tends to impede, and frequently to defeat 
its end. 

3. Judges ought not to be placed in the dilemma of 
suffering pain, or committing perjury. 

Before I proceed farther, I shall shortly describe the 
present manner of trial by jury. It is not intended here to 
speak of the grand jury, whose constitution and process 
appear sufficiently free from objection, and in which unani- 






* See, on this last point, the admirable chapter in Bentham’s Théorie 
des Peines et des Recompenses. On the Economy of Punishments. 
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mity is not required. I speak only of the petty jury, of 
that which, in criminal causes, decides in the last resort,— 
and in civil ones, generally without any preceding it. This 
Jury consists invariably of twelve men, freeholders or copy- 
holders of £10 per annum or upwards; and, in certain 
cases, lease-holders, habitants of the county where the 
cause is to be tried, chosen by lot in open court immediately 
before the trial, from the whole pannel summoned by the 
sheriff. These are sworn, in criminal cases, truly to try, 
and true deliverance make, between the king and the 
prisoner at the bar, and a true verdict give, according to 
the evidence. In civil cases, they swear in the same man- 
ner, mutatis mutandis, always concluding as in the former 
ease, that they will give a true verdict according to the 
evidence. After the council and witnesses have been heard, 
the Judge recapitulates the evidence to the Jury, with his 
remarks on it, and his instructions on such points of law as 
the case may involve; and concludes by desiring them to 
eonsider of their verdict. ‘They consult together in court 
for a few minutes; and if they do not agree, they desire to 
withdraw. An officer of the court is then sworn to keep 
them safely, without suffering any one to speak to them, or 
speaking to them himself, other than to ask them if they 
are agreed in their verdict, and without meat or drink, fire 
or candle, till they are so agreed. When they are agreed, 
they give notice to their keeper, who re-conducts them into 
court, where they deliver their verdict. Before taking it, 
the officer of the court asks them if they are agreed; and 
on the foreman replying in the affirmative, the verdict is 
taken, and the Jury is finally thus addressed by the officer : 
** Gentlemen of the Jury, hearken to your verdict as the 
court has recorded it. You find the prisoner at the bar 
guilty or not guilty; or, you find for the plaintiff or de- 
fendant, and so you say all.” If any juryman declares his 
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dissent, the verdict is null, and the Jury is remanded, and 
kept as before. Thus they must remain till they become 
unanimous, or till the judge has finished his other business. 
If they still differ, he is to take them with him in a cart to 
the other places on the circuit in succession. It does not 
appear whether, on this tour, they are to eat or drink. I 
have not found any further process directed for them, and 
therefore I suppose the above, when regularly practised, has 
never been known to fail. 

To remark on this account ; 

First. Is there any good reason for the number of the 
jury being in all cases twelve? This may have originated 
from some forgotten Scandinavian superstition, or more 
probably from the number of compurgators required to con- 
firm the oath of a person thus clearing himself of an im- 
puted crime; and who, from their character, perfectly 
distinct from that of jurymen, must necessarily have been 
unanimous. But what are the real advantages of a jury? 
That it tries a man by his equals and neighbours, men of 
like condition and feelings with himself; that it so regulates 
the judicial power as to bring it into action just when and 
where it is wanted ; and having discharged its office, it dis- 
appears ; so that in general no man can say he fears another 
as his judge; and that it is a power exercised by the people 
Jor the people, who therefore trust in its impartiality and 
love its lenity. Still nothing proves, that twelve is a num- 
ber fitter to produce these benefits than eleven or thirteen ; 
and there is one reason why it is not so good as either; be- 
cause it is an even number, and therefore admits a division 
into two equal parts. It is also m most cases too large. 
‘There is no use in assembling twelve men to do that which 
nine, seven, or five, would do as well or better. A man’s 
time is a part of his property, and in the present state of 
society a valuable one. Therefore if the law compels 
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twelve men to join in doing that which seven would do as 
well, five of them are injured without benefiting the public, 
which is injured also by the loss of those direct or indirect 
services the five might have rendered it, if not so employed. 
Perhaps it may be denied, that seven men will decide as 
well as twelve. It is sufficient to ask the denier, whether, 
when men form their own judicature, as in arbitrations, it 
ever enters into the mind of either party to desire twelve 
arbitrators? The dictates of experience and enlightened 
self-interest, in pursuit of accurate examination and fair 
decision, direct them to a smaller number than the lowest I 
have mentioned. In general, arbitrators are but two, with 
an umpire to determine where they disagree; nor did I 
ever hear a complaint they were too few. 

Secondly. Why should the county jurymen be always 
freeholders, copyholders, or leascholders? In the present 
state of society, from the vast increase and diffusion of per- 
sonal property, there is a great mass of respectable and 
enlightened men who are not so, In corporation juris- 
dictions, even now they are not required to be such. It is 
a hardship on the former to confine this onerous duty to 
them, when the better class of householders, who are called 
to discharge so many other important public duties, might 
share it with them, without detriment to the public. 

One of the most exceptionable parts of the whole pro- 
cess, is the juryman’s oath; for he is made to promise 
under that sanction what frequently he cannot perform. 
He is sworn to “ give a true verdict according to the evi- 
dence,” whereas under the present practice his oath should 
be to “ give a verdict according to the opinion of the 
majority of his fellows.” It is admitted he may found his 
verdict on his own private knowledge of the transaction, 
which may contradict the conclusion drawn by his fellows 
iyvom the testimony given in court. But supposing he 
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knows nothing more of the cause than from that testimony, 
it is possible, especially where there is intricacy, or contra- 
dictory evidence, he may still differ from them in his infer- 
ence.’ He cannot, as the law stands,’ discharge his con- 
science by giving his verdict individually. He must there. 
fore either perjure himself by agreeing in a verdict which 
he believes false and unjust; or abide the consequences 
with his cuileagues, by compelling them to remain with him 
and submit to the processes devised by the wisdom or bar- 
barism of our forefathers to enforce unanimity.’ 

The first principle of these processes seems to be, that a 
deliberating jury should never be too comfortable. Perhaps 
in a fine warm summer day they may pass a few hours 
without much inconvenience. But in winter, when the days 
are short, and the air cold and keen, the absence of fire and 
candle,’ of meat and drink, will rank high in the catalogue 
of negative comforts; and will go a great way toward 
producing the same sort of uniformity in civil cases, as the 
application of other modes of torture by the Holy Inquisi- 
tion has done in ecclesiastical ones. Scarce any man will 
deliberately risk his health by enduring cold and hunger, 
amidst the remonstrances and reproaches of his neighbours, 


» On the decision of the Douglas cause in the House of Lords, the 
late Lords Camden and Mansfield drew diametrically opposite infer- 
ences from the same evidence; Lord Mansfield supporting the legi- 
timacy of the claimant, and Lord Camden denying it. Had these been 
private men on a jury, or had the House of Lords been under the 
juror’s oath, and compelled to be unanimous, one must have*been per- 
jured, or both have been starved. 

* How distressing must be such a situation to a conscientious mind, 
and how uneasy its reflections on what has past, though under a com- 
pulsion almost irresistible ! 

3 I believe the courts now generally wink at the allowance of fire 
and candle. 
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whom his obstinacy compels to suffer with him; when by 
a word, or even by silence when the verdict is taken, he 
may relieve himself and them; and for which word or 
silence none but his own conscience can accuse him. There 
may be heroes in virtue equal to this martyrdom ; but for 
human nature in general, made of the stuff we know, it is 
too severe a trial of integrity. 

But let us take another view of the Jury, and suppose 
ene of them interested in the question. This may happen a 
thousand ways without its being known to the party en- 
titled on that account to object to him. He may be secretly 
moved by hatred or friendship, fear, or hope. If he has an 
athletic temperament, with an unfeeling mind, no very 
uncommon union, he may take little share in the discussion 
of doubtful points with his colleagues, but may content 
himself with signifying to them that he has made up his 
mind, and if they will not agree with him, they must try to 
outstarve him, for he will not give up his opinion. This 
lasts for six, twelve, fifteen, twenty hours; and if this one 
man’s strength is greater, or his appetite less troublesome 
than those of his colleagues, he carries his point and the 
verdict against the opinion and conscience of the other 
eleven. There is reason to think this is no uncommon case. 
Every attorney knows, that if he can but depend on one or 
two of the Jury for sufficient stubbornness to serve his client, 
he needs not care for the rest. In such a transaction, ten 
or eleven out of the Jury are inevitably perjured. Instead of 
a true verdict according to the evidence, they give what 
their consciences tell them is a false one, and contrary to it; 
and to this crime the very law which ought to punish it, 
compels them, Yet notwithstanding these absurdities and 
crimes in consequence continually reiterated in the temples 
of justice, few in comparison have noticed them. Men in 
general have been content to let things go on as they found 
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them ; and so long as only the Jurymen were compelled to 
perjure, the Judges seem to have thought it sufficient to 
keep clear of it themselves. Suppose a Juryman about to 
be sworn, were to state this difficulty to the Judge, and 
request permission to give his verdict individually. The 
Judge of course refuses. The Juryman refuses the oath. 
The Judge thereupon fines, and perhaps commits him for 
refusing to put himself in the way of forswearing himself. 
The Judge only enforces the law as it stands. The Jury- 
man, notwithstanding, is morally right, and the Judge 
wrong. The law authorising such a procedure, is immoral 
and odious, 

As to authority on this point of unanimity, Blackstone 
dismisses it with the remark, that it is peculiar to our Judi- 
cature, and that in the Gothic Original it was not required." 
This does not seem as if he were partial to it. Lord Hale 
declares, ** That the unanimous suffrage and opinion of 
twelve men carries with it a much greater weight and pre- 
ponderance to discover the truth of a fact than any other 
trial whatsoever.” Granted, if there is a real unanimity. 
But on every case at all doubtful, there is probably only an 
apparent and compulsive one. In such cases, it is far from 
certain, that the verdict is the opinion even of the majority. 
It may be, and I believe often has been, that of one obsti- 
nate man against the other eleven, who has got the better 
of his fellows, not by reason but by perseverance. 

The most recent, however, as well as the most respect- 
able direct authority in favor of the unanimity of Juries, is 
the opinion of the late Lord Ashburton, as cited with ap- 


* Professor Christian remarks on this passage (3 Black. Com. 376.} 
“ The unanimity of twelve men, so repugnant to all experience of hu- 
man conduct, passiuns, and understandings, could hardly in any age 
have been introduced by a deliberate act of the Legislature.” 
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probation by Lord Stanhope in his “‘ Rights of Juries de- 
fended,” p. 94. The passage is as follows : 

*¢ We should also remember, that it is not necessary for 
the Judges in a court of law to be unanimous, but that a 
Jury must. This is perhaps one of the most excellent parts 
of that admirable institution. A great lawyer, whom I can 
never think of without veneration, nor mention without 
respect, made an observation on the law requiring unani- 
mity in Juries, which was the result of great wisdom, ex- 
perience, and attention. He said he had “ frequently ob- 
served from the countenance of a Jury, that the major part 
of them were carried away by a sudden impulse, as it were, 
from something that was said by the witnesses or counsel ; 
and that sometimes that impression was a wrong one. But 
that he had cbserved one or more sensible men among the 
Jury, as it was likely there would be out of such a number, 
who were not carried away by such wrong impression ; and 
that afterwards a right verdict was brought in: which 
proved,’ that as the majority of the Jury could not bring in 
a verdict without the concurrence of the rest, the more sen- 
sible men had by argument brought over the others to their 
epinion. This therefore was the good effect that resulted 
from the unanimity that the law requires.” 

Yo examine this : 

Certainly nothing is more common than for wrong im- 
pressions to be produced in the minds of individuals com- 
posing a deliberative assembly of any kind, whether legisla- 
tive or judicial. It happens not only with the twelve men 
ef a petty jury, but with the larger number of a grand one, 
and with every popular assembly whatever, from the ho- 


* A strange inaccuracy from so accurate a logician! Allow the 
vague inference of their opinions from their countenances to be true at 
a certain point of the trial, still nothing proves they were not corrected 
afterwards in the course of it by other means than those he supposes. 
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mage of a Manor Court to the two Houses of Parliament. 
If unanimity is necessary to cure this in one case, it must 
he so in all. The disease and the patients are alike, and so 
must be the remedy, which will conduct us in the last case 
to the unanimity of a Polish diet." We know how that 
succeeded. 

But admitting the discovery of one or two wise men by 
their faces among their blockheadly colleagues, and also 
that the blockheads join the wise men afterwards in a 
right verdict, what does this prove? Only that it would be 
wrong to take the opinion of the Jury in the middle of the 
trial; for by the supposition they had corrected themselves 
before the verdict. ‘The means by which they did this, 
Lord Ashburton could only conjecture, and on no very 
solid ground. I contend it on the contrary to be a fairer 
and more probable guess than his, that they were corrected 
by the means provided by law for that purpose during the 
trial: by the arguments of counsel interested to remove 
such wrong impressions, by the summing up of the evi- 
dence, and by the Judge’s opinion on the whole of the 
case. 

On the other hand, I cannot but believe, that in the 
course of his practice Lord Ashburton must have seen 
many instances of bad verdicts wrung from the majority of 
a Jury, probably by the obstinacy of one or two. This 


* It was the privilege of every individual member of the diet of 
Poland to stop its proceedings at pleasure, simply by rising and pro- 
nouncing the word “ Veto.” This was the chief cause that none of 
the civilized nations in Europe was so ill governed; none had a code 
of laws so imperfect or so ill administered. The nobility, who were 
the legislators, were divided into factions, each ruled by a foreign 
power, whose interest it was to prevent all amelioration, Where per- 
suasion failed, the sabre was commonly threatened or used to. the 
minority, 
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happens particularly so as to produce acquittals against the 
clearest evidence in prosecutions for those peculations. of 
public or private property, where the shame is lessened by 
the numbers engaged in similar transactions ; such as those 
for the embezzlement of the king’s stores, when the trials 
are in the neighbourhood of their places of deposit. But 
it may and does happen, in other cases, from partiality or 
interest on either side ; and requiring only deafness to rea- 
son and persuasion, with a competent strength of nerves 
and a.good knack at fasting, a Juror so qualified is sure of 
carrying the verdict. 

But granting that the supposed sensible minority is ex- 
clusively, and without other assistance, to operate the con- 
version of the thick-headed majority, does the required 
unanimity forward this desirable end? I trow not, unless it 
be supposed not more difficult to persuade ten than any 
other less number. The sages may have succeeded with 
eight or nine, and yet all their sense and logic may be 
thrown away on the tenth, who may laugh at their argu- 
ments, and compel them to his verdict by starvation. This 
is too dangerous a power to be trusted to any individual, 
especially when a sort of clandestineness attends its exercise, 
which in a great degree relieves him from the dread of 
public reprobation. None can accuse him but his fellows, 
who cannot betray his ill conduct without confessing their 
own weakness. ‘There may have been many such cases as 
described by Lord Ashburton; but his inference, that the 
right verdicts were produced by the required unanimity, is 
drawn from an excess of hypothetical refinement; to which 
his acutely discriminating mind was “sometimes prone, but 
which, in this instance at least, outruns common nature 
and common sense. Besides, the persuasions of good 
reason and sound argument, as they are supposed to have 
prevailed with the whole, must have prevailed with the 
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greater part ; and thus, rejecting the unanimity, the verdict 
of the majority would have been the same with the right 
and unanimous one, without risking its defeat, by the dul- 
ness, passion, or interested motives of the minority. 

Here, or perhaps before this, I may be encountered by 2 
warm invective against innovation, a panegyric on the wis- 
dom of ourancestors, Nolumus leges Anglia mutari, with 
other pithy sentences, serving against all change as well for 
the better as the worse. Now, (though I claim a fair 
hearing for any proposal to expel blasphemy and perjury 
from the seat of justice, if such proposal had never before 
been uttered by the mouth or conceived in the brain of 
man, ) yet if I can show that even the number was originally 
uncertain, that the unanimity contended for was anciently 
not required ; that when the Jury were not unanimous, it 
was often at the discretion of the judge either to increase 
their number till he found twelve agreeing, or more simply, 
and I conceive more wisely to receive the verdict ex major’ 
parte juratorum ; I trust I shall have answered all such 
declamation, for I cannot dignify it with the name of ar- 
gument. For proof I request the reader’s attention to the 
following authorities on the subject, as chiefly collected in 
Reeves’s History of the English Law. 

“* T say then, first, with respect to the number, an assise, 
i. e. a recognition of right in the nature of a verdict, could 
not be taken by less than seven, though it might, for par- 
ticular reasons, be taken by more than twelve.”»—Bracton, 
as quoted by Reeves, V. 1. P. 326. 

‘* In some special cases the jury may be less than twelve ; 
and in some must or may be more. 1. They may be’less. 
Thus it may be in Wales, under the provision of the 34th 
and 35th Henry VIII. which allows of séz; so also it is in 
some special cases in England; as six or eight in inquiry 
ef damages on default, and in inquiry of waste; though 
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this latter has been questioned and even denied. Further, 
there is in Glanvil a writ for a Jury of eight to inquire into 
the age, where infancy is alleged. 2. Instances in which 
the law allows or requires more than twelve, are, attaint, in 
which there must be twenty-four ; the great assise, in which 
there must be sixteen; the grand Jury for indictments, 
consisting of some number between twelve and twenty- 
three ; and writ of inquiry of waste ; in which thirteen have 
been allowed.”—Hargrave and Butler’s edition of Coke 
on Littleton. Note 274, on 155, a.' 

“If there was a difference of opinion among them, the 
Court might order the assise to be afforced, i. e. that others 
should be added to the majority equal to the number of 
dissenting voices. If they happened to agree, their verdict 
was good, and the dissenting Jurors were to be amerced.”’-— 
Reeves. H. E. L. V. 1. P. 330, 

* In civil cases, Fleta lays it down for law, that when 
there was a difference of opinion among the Jurors, it was 
at the election of the judge either to afforce the assise, by 
adding others till twelve were found unanimous, or to com- 
pel the assise to agree among themselves, by directing the 
sheriff to keep them without meat or drink till they all 
agreed in their verdict. Another method was, to enter 
the verdict of the greater and lesser part of the Jurors, and 
then the verdict was taken ex dicto majoris partis jura- 
torum.’’—Reeves. H. E. L. V. 2. P. 267. 

** We have seen the method whith had got into prac- 
tice, in the time of Edward I., of compelling a Jury to 
agree in their verdict. This authority over Jurors seems 
to have been exercised by judges with very little scruple. 
Some instances of the treatment experienced by Jurors in 
this reign (Edward III.), -will shew the notions entertained 


* See also the farther authorities then referred to. 
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by our ancestors concerning this proceeding. In the eighth 
year of the king, in a writ of mort d’ancestor, a Juror who 
had delayed his companions for a day and a night; and 
this, as the book says, without any good reason; was coms 
mitted to the Fleet, and was afterwards let to mainprise 
till the Court were advised what step to take with him. 
In the third year, when in an action of trespass one of the 
Jurors would not agree, the judge took the verdict of the 
eleven, and committed the twelfth to prison. The same 
was done in the twenty-third year. But the taking a 
verdict ex diclo majoris partis juratorum, though conform- 
able to the old practice, began to go out of use toward the 
latter part of this reign; for in the fortieth year, when 
eleven gave their verdict without consent of the twelfth, 
they were fined by the justices.” 

‘**In the next year, this point was debated and finally 
settled. In an assise, all the Jurors were agreed except 
one, who could not be brought to concur with them: they 
were therefore remanded, and remained all that day and 
the next without eating or drinking; then being asked by 
the justices if they were agreed, the dissentient answered, 
“No;” and that he would first die in prison: upon which 
the justices took the verdict of the eleven, and committed 
the single Juror to prison. But when judgment was pray- 
ed in the C. B. on this verdict, the judges were unani- 
mously of opinion, that a verdict from eleven jurors was 
no verdict at all: and when it was urged that former judges 
had taken verdicts of eleven, both in assises and trespass, 
and particularly one was mentioned taken in the twentieth 
year of the king, Thorpe, ' one of the justices, said, it was 
not an example for them to follow, for that judge had been 

* { am not certain whether this was the respectable chief justice of 


the same name, who was hanged in this reign for corruption in his 
office. 
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greatly censured for it. And it was said by the Bench, 
that the justices ought to have carried the Jurors about 
with them in carts, till they were agreed. Thus it was set- 
tled at the close of the reign, that the Jurors must be una- 
nimous in their verdict, and the justices were to put them 
under restraint, if necessary, to produce unanimity.”— 
Reeves, H. E. L. V. 3. P. 105. 

We see, therefore, that this salutary power of taking the 
verdict of the majority of a Jury remained till near the end 
of the reign of Edward the Third. Then, unfortunately, 
and in the teeth of both precedent and reason, the judges 
agreed that a verdict of less than twelve was no verdict at 
all; and prescribed shaking the Jurors together in a cart, 
as a specific to cure differences of opinion. Hunger, cold, 
and discomfort, were held forth as the ultima rationes 
adapted to their capacities, and ever since they have been 
unanimous at their peril. 

We may now compare the present mode of trial by Jury 
with the axioms we set out with. 

It appears the unanimity required is in opposition to the 
first, because it prevents the speedy administration of justice, 
by frequently causing unnecessary delay in long and vain 
endeavours to overcome unreasonable or interested obsti- 
nacy; and still more, by introducing a modern practice 
manifestly illegal and injurious to the suitors, that ot dis- 
charging a jury who cannot agree, and deferring the trial 
to a future occasion. It also incurs the danger of a small 
minority, even of one, dictating the verdict. It introduces 
restraint and suffering for a purpose on which they should 
never be employed, to influence a judicial opinion. 

It is inconsistent with the second axiom, because it re- 
quires the existence of the high moral improbability, that 
in cases of difficulty, twelve men should be fairly and bona 
Jide unanimous in their decision ; and with the third, be- 
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cause it tends to place jurymen in the dilemma there 
stated. 

Having thus shewn the dangers and absurdities of the 
present practice, with the inconclusiveness ahd sophistry of 
the arguments supporting it, let us now see whether it is 
not possible, by a few alterations, to preserve the substantial: 
good of this mode of trial, while we exterminate the defects 
which injure and disgrace it. I am not aware that the 
mode of impannelling the general list of jurors from which 
the particular Juries are drawn, admits of much improve- 
ment, except by the introduction of the better class of 
householders. The ballot ia court for each distinct Jury is 
a late and great improvement. The number of twelve, as 
has been argued before, is exceptionable for two reasons: 
ist, as being more than are generally wanted; and, 2dly, 
as being divisible into two equal parts. In all cases at the 
assizes and sessions, capital ones excepted, let the number 
be seven ; in trials for capital offences, let it be thirteen. 
This difference will give a distinctive solemnity to those 
trials, highly impressive and beneficial. In mfetior courts, 
where a Jury may be employed, jive appear quite suffi- 
cient. * 


* By the late publication of the Rules of Criminal Process in the 
Code of Napoleon, where the trial by Jury is imtroduced, it appears; 
that in case of difference, the verdict is to be that of the majority. 
The number of Jurors is 12; an equal division acquits; and two- 
thirds are required to condemn. These regulations are imperfect. 
An odd number should prevent an equal division; and a simple ma- 
jority decide either way : otherwise the minority may give the ver- 
dict, as in the division of seven for convicting, ard five for acquitting, 
where the five will be victorious. It must be remembered, that justice 
may be frustrated by acquittal, no less than by condemnation. 

It appears, that one principal objection made by the Canadians to 
the introduction of Juries in their courts, was the required unanimity, 
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Having heard the counsel and evidence, with the sum- 
ming up and charge of the Judge, the Jury, if not almost 
immediately unanimous, may retire as at present, with fire 
and candle if necessary, but without victuals or drink, ex- 
cept expressly allowed by the court. As soon as they 
are unanimous, they return and tender their verdict. As 
long as they are not so, the minority, though but one, 
may prevent the delivery of the verdict for three hours 
from their enclosure. At the expiration of that time, 
the majority may call on the whole to return into court 
and deliver their verdict, which shall then be taken from 
each Juror individually ; and the decision of the majority 
shall be the verdict in the cause. On application from a 
Juror, or on the Judge’s own opinion that the Jury have 
not sufficiently investigated the case, the court may remand 
them to reconsider it, for a time not exceeding two hours 
more; after which it is bound to receive and record the 
verdict of the majority, without farther delay. 

Here it may be asked, how the verdict is to be taken 
in actions for damages, such as crim. con., false imprison- 


« They observed, that it was a strange thing, and a hard one, to force 
twelve persons, who really think differently upon a doubtful matter 
that is referred to their determination, to say, upon their oaths, that 
they are all of the same opinion ; and to continue to be shut up toge- 
ther, without food or light, till they do say so. This, they said, was 
putting the decision of causes into the power of those jurymen who 
had the strongest constitutions, and could go longest without food. 
And it was also forcing some of them to break their oath, and commit 
a kind of necessary perjury, by acceding to the opinions of their bro- 
ther Jurymien, wher they really entertained a contrary opinion.”— 
Extracted from “ Additional Papers concerning the Province of 
Quebec, being an Appendix to the Book entitled An Account of the 
Proceedings of the British and other Protestant Inhabitants of the 
Province of Quebec in North America, in order to obtain a House 
of Assembly in that Province. London, 1776.” P. 324. 
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ment, &¢c. where the Jury may be divided by more than 
two opinions as to their amount, but where the largest party 
is still less than a majority of the whole; as if, in a jury 
of seven, two jurors were for giving £5000, two £3000, 
and three £1000? 

Answer.—The verdict of the plaintiff having been esta- 
blished by an absolute majority of the whole,—where there 
are more than two opinions on the amount of the damages, 
it may be fixed by the relative majority, as by the three 
in the case above stated ; and by the choice of the Judge 
among the various sums indicated, where there is no rela- 
tive majority, as in the division of three, three, and one; 
or two, two, two, and one. 

It would be a considerable improvement to enact, that 
the verdict shall always be given in writing, signed by the 
majority who adhere to it, and read aloud in court to the 
Jury immediately after the delivery, each Juryman who had 
signed it being then called on to acknowledge his signature 
and approbation of it. This would effectually cut off all 
questions, whether the words of the verdict had been cor- 
rectly taken by the clerk in court; and if, on a_ special 
finding, there was reason to think the Jury had used words 
not sufficiently expressive of their meaning, a good oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to the Court, of suggesting to 
them how the words might be altered so as to agree with 
and express the decision of their minds. 

By these means, it appears, that instead of a forced 
and unreal unanimity, as at present, we shall obtain the 
true and fair sentiments of the majority of the Jurors. 
In cases of doubt, it is impossible there should not fre- 
quently be a difference of opinion. It is advancing the 
ends of justice and morality that such difference should 
be declared, and that each man should avow and be answer- 
able for his own opinion, and for none but his own. In 
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criminal cases, were a committee of veteran villains to sit 
to consider of the best means to prevent the arm of jus- 
tice from reaching the fraternity, with power to alter the 
mode of trial to their wishes, I think one of their most 
promising plans would be, to increase the number of 
Jurors, retaining the necessity of unanimity. If so, a dimi- 
nution, to a certain degree, of the number, at present unne- 
cessarily large, and suffering the majority to decide, would 
promote justice in the same proportion that the reverse 
plan would hinder it. 

Tt may be said, that this doctrine, pushed to its full ex- 
tent, would shew that a single unexceptionable juror would 
form the best Jury possible. I answer, so he would, were 
he free from human infirmities, passions, and errors. The 
admission of a plurality of judges, legislators, &c. is justi- 
fied by experience as a mean of correcting the possible 
mistakes of one, by the clearer perceptions of the others ; 
at the risk, however, of sometimes introducing error and 
evil, instead of preventing them. We must endeavour, 
in this case, as in all others, to obtain the greatest chance of 
good, with the least of evil,—knowing that great, certain, 
and unmixed good, is hardly attainable by human wis- 
dom. , 

I cannot subscribe to the unlimited assertion sometimes 
brought forward to palliate the present practice, that it is 
better for ten guilty persons to escape judicial punish- 
ment, than for one innocent person to suffer by it. ‘They 
are both great evils, and to be studiously avoided; but 
their respective demerits to the public cannot be weighed 
against each other in the lump, without distinction of 
particular cases. There may be such, in which the punish- 
ment of an innocent individual, of great virtue and talents, 
‘may be of far more detriment to.the public than the escape 
ef ten vulgar rogues; and there may be those, in which 
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the escape of a subtle, accomplished, and desperate villain, 
may be much more injurious to the public than the punish. 
ment of an ordinary character, though innocent. Let it 
not be understood that I mean to defend or excuse the 
latter. Injustice to an individual of any class is criminal 
and odious ; but it is the business of legislators to modify 
the laws, and to direct their execution so as, on the whole, 
to admit as little of it as possible; and by no process or 
mode of trial to open the door of evasion so wide for the 
sake of the innocent, as that the guilty may easily and com- 
monly calculate on slipping through it. 

In effecting a change of long-established practices and 
customs, | am aware that various difficulties may arige to 
prevent the benefits proposed by the alteration from follow- 
ing it, at least immediately. I have tasked my fancy to 
anticipate them in this case; but in vain. By the improve- 
ments suggested, every person concerned in the administra- 
tion of justice would receive advantage; the partics, the 
jurors, the advocates, the judges, and the public. But 
should real difficulties appear, they must be formidable, 
and indeed insuperable, to set aside the powerful claims 
for protection of individual morality and public jus- 
tice. 

I appeal to our legislature, unfettered as they are with 
the Juryman’s cath, to the judges, and to the other magis- 
trates, whether a compulsive unanimity in their decisions 
would not be a most oppressive and intolerable burden ; 
whether it would not palsy their deliberations, frustrate 
their endeavours for the public good, and essentially im- 
pede the administration of justice. Jurors are men of like 
passions and feelings with themselves; not perhaps so 
well instructed, and therefore less likely to weigh accu- 
rately the opposite reasons in a doubtful case, and to be 
unanimous in favor of a small preponderance. Let them 
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remember, that on points of law, as well as of fact, the 
highest authorities sometimes disagree.* Let them relieve 
the juror from the necessity of compounding with his con- 
science for a forced assent to a verdict he disapproves, and 
no longer compel him to “ risk the laying perjury on his 
soul,” in the discharge of a public duty, which, by its 
nature, of all others, should be the farthest removed from 
a crime so offensive and odious. 


* It is said, the opinion of twelve Jurors is the test of truth; and 
if they do not all agree, the test fails. Answer—the opinion of the 
twelve Judges is the test of law, yet they frequently differ. The law, 
notwithstanding, is settled by that of the majority» 
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MONSEIGNEUR, 


Tue continued warfare which, to the regret of all 
good men, subsisted so long between France and Great Britain, 
was productive of this bad effect, among many others, that it pre- 
vented that mutual interchange of useful intelligence and sugges- 
tions, that intercourse of mind, if I may so term it, which is the 
happy privilege of our advanced state of social civilization. This 
consideration is painfully forced upon me by intelligence recently 
received from France. I should otherwise be greatly surprised as 
well as much concerned to hear, that the information concerning 
the nature and effects of the African Slave Trade, which, having 
been universally diffused throughout Great Britain, has produced 
one concurrent opinion and feeling on the subject in all classes of 
our community, has been very little circulated in France; and 
consequently, that the same erroneous notions of that traffic are 
still found among you, which were so generally prevalent in this 
country before such information was obtained. ; 

The Slave Trade had existed for more than two centuries, and 
had greatly increased within the last; and of all the nations by 
which it was carried on, Great Britain had by far the largest share 
of it. At length, the public attention having been drawn to the 
subject, a Parliamentary Inquiry into the nature and consequences 




















of the Slave Trade took place ; and though, as might be expected, 
it was strenuously defended by classes of men who were personally 
interested in its continuance, and their prejudices and errors were 
great and obstinate, yet the true character of the trade having been 
brought to light, its fate was no longer doubtful, All our leading 
Statesmen, however widely and generally they differed on most 
other subjects, and whatever differences of opinion there were 
among them as to the manner of abolishing the Trade, all agreed 
on the national duty of its speedy and ap ig suppression, 

It was not a case in which the voices of the many dictated tothe 
judgments of the few; but rather the reverse. ‘The people waited 
with deferenge and patience for the issue of the Parliamentary 
Discussions : but the facts which were brought to light, and the 
conclusion upon them of the most distinguished Members in both 
Houses of Parliament, were promulgated throughout the country ; 
and the natural effect on the public mind was that general abhor- 
rence of the traffic which so universally prevails in every part of 
this United Kingdom. The popular feeling, thus led and sano- 
tioned by the judgment of the Legislature, greatly, no doubt, faci- 
litated a reformation, which real difficulties, as well as groundless 
apprehensions, had conspired with very eongges particular inte- 
rests, to retard. A great commercial hody, with an immense 
capital, was directly interested in the support of the traffie for 
Slaves. The still more powerful body of West Indians combined 
in a most strenuous eh long-protracted contest to preserve it; 
and that dread of political reformation in the abstract which reve- 
lutionary mischiefs had produced, brought to the cause a very cri- 
tical and powerful support, such as enabled them to delay the 
reformation which they could not avoid. But in a very few years, 
the cause of justice and mercy was completely victorious. The 
Slave Trade was prohibited ; was declared a felony, and visited by 
the severest punishment, short of death, that is inflicted by the 
laws of England. Such has been the progress of truth and right, 
such the consequences of the developement of the real nature and 
effects of the Slave Trade, that now, throughout these kingdoms, 
not an individual is to be found by whom that traffic is not con- 
demned in terms of the strongest reprobation. There is no man 
whose feelings would not shrink from the shame, as well as his 
conscience recoil from the guilt, of being concerned in it;—no 
man, who would not conceive that he should thereby hand down 
to his descendants profits polluted with blood, and a name branded 
with infamy. 

It was the effect, perhaps, of too scrupulous a regard for private 
property, that the two Houses of Parliament instituted, and long 
prosecuted, that minute and protracted inquiry which, by reasoning 
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and considerate minds, might well have been deemed unnecessaty 
to their own satisfaction. To purchase inrfocent human beings 
in one part of the world, to carry them by violence to another 
part, remote from every object of their human attachments, and 
there sell them into perpetual slavery, is a practice self-evidently 
repugnant to the first principles of moral obligation. No investi- 
gation could be necessary to prove, that such a trade as this ought, 
on moral grounds, to be renounced. It had been suggested in- 
deed, in excuse for the Slave Trade, and it was unblushingly as- 
serted as a fact, that slaves were bred for sale in Africa ;—also, 
that masters had great numbers of domestic slaves, whom they 
were entitled to sell at pleasure. But it was proved, at the very 
outset of the business, by abundant, and indeed by uncontradicted 
testimony, that, though there exists in Africa a sort of patriarchal 
vassalage, the master has no right to sell his native domestic slaves. 
Except in their obligation to serve a particular chief or master, they 
are in no respect distinguishable from freemen. Again: it might 
have been supposed that a slave market would be fed by prisoners 
of war, and by persons convicted of crimes and sentenced for 
transportation. But, though a small supply might be conceived 
to be afforded by convicts, and though the wars between neigh- 
bouring states might be supposed to furnish occasionally, even a 
considerable number of Slaves; yet these sources could never 
supply that vast, and still less that regular and copious, tide of 
population which, for more than a century, had continually set 
from Africa into the western hemisphere. These undeniable 
truths having been once established it could scarcely be necessary 
to show by direct evidence, the natural, and indeed infallible effects 
of a traffic in man. It was an admitted fact, that a market for the 
sale of human beings, of both sexes, was established for nearly 
two thousand miles along the coast of Africa, and that the supply 
of this market was found, according to the ordinary principles of 
commerce, to accommodate itself to the demand. To these pre- 
mises, it was added, by the express admission of the traders them- 
selves, that, without questions asked as to the vendors’ title, all 
the men, women, and children offered for sale were freely pur- 
chased by the European dealers. But man, when the subject of a 
large and regular commerce, cannot be furnished but by fraudu- 
lent or by forcible means. That such means could alone supply 
the insatiable, though fluctuating, demands of the African Slave 
Trade became still more clear, on the slightest consideration of 
the circumstanees of that vast region from which the Slaves for the 
West Indies are brought. The coast of Africa is divided into 
various communities of different sizes; some, governed by kings 
more or less absolute ; others, and those the greater number, by 
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elders. Their state of civilization is, in general, very imperfect ; 
their notions of morality extremely rude; and the powers of their 
governments ill defined. It is natural, therefore, to imagine, that 
if the kings or chieftains should be tempted by the solicitations of 
appetite to acts of injustice or oppression, they would not be slow 
to the commission of them.—To such ill cemented societies as 
these, imagine then the vessels of the Slave Traders resorting ; and 
offering, in exchange for men, women, and children, all the arti- 
cles by which the industry and ingenuity of highly polished nations 
can supply the wants and gratify the appetites, and stimulate the 
passions of uncivilized men; more especially spirits, to excite to 
acts of rapine, and fire-arms and gunpowder to effect them. 

Such are the causes ; what must be the effects? Surely ev 
form of wrong and robbery, of fraud and violence. The chieftain 
would be incited to become the assailant and ravager of the territory 
of his petty neighbour. When too weak to venture on a foreign 
inroad, he would but too naturally be tempted to become the des- 
poiler of those very subjects of whom he was naturally the guardian 
and protector. But it would not be on the chieftains only, that 
these effects would be produced ;—all men have the appetites, all 
the weaknesses, all the passions of their nature. We might but 
too surely anticipate the result : universal insecurity and distrust. 
Every man dreading to find an enemy in every other; the stronger 
preying on the weaker; the whole community would be rendered 
one wide scene of anarchy, rapacity, and terror. 

These speculations, founded on the principles of human nature, 
and verified by the experience of all ages, were confirmed but too 
fully, in every particular, by authentic relations of specific facts. 
It was proved by most respectable, and indeed unquestionable 
testimony, and was admitted by the opponents of the immediate 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, no less than by its warmest suppor- 
ters, that this detestable traffic was indebted for its supplies to 
wars, in many instances excited by Europeans; in many, com- 
menced by the natives, for the purpose of procuring Slaves. These 
wars, of course, produced retaliation. A lasting feud was genera- 
ted; and a spirit of hostility and revenge, between chieftain and 
chieftain, transmitted from generation to generation. Again: 
Slaves were proved to be obtained by depredations, perpetrated by 
the kings of the country on their own subjects, when too weak or 
too timid to attack a neighbour ; sometimes, by seizing unsuspect- 
ing individuals ; sometimes, by breaking up and setting fire to vil- 
lages in the night, and catching the inhabitants as they fled naked 
from the flames. 

Once more :—The Slave Trade was shown to be supplied by 
predatory acts of all sorts and sizes; from that of the larger or 
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smaller armed party, which seizes some unguarded village or un- 
protected family, to the individual who lurks in the bushes, or by 
the watering places, and seizes some female, or some child, who 
may accidentally be passing. The Slave Trade obtained a conside- 
rable number from panyaring, as it is termed, (for the practice is 
so frequent, as to have produced a specific name), or kidnapping 
of Negroes, of every tribe, of all ranks and occupations, of both 
sexes and all ages, most commonly by the black traders, occasion- 
ally by British captains and seamen. When a slave ship is on the 
coast, an immediate premium is held out for the perpetration of 
every species of fraud and rapine. It is not only between state 
and state, between village and village, that the seeds of insecurity 
and terror are copiously sown: in the delirium of intoxication, in 
a sudden access of anger or jealousy, a husband or a master is 
tempted to sell his wife or his domestics, whom afterwards he in 
vain wishes to recover. 

Finally. The Slave Trade was proved to owe a large supply to 
the perversion of penal justice, by the infliction of slavery as the 
punishment of almost every real crime, however trifling; more 
frequently as the punishment of pretended crimes, especially of 
witchcraft, imputed for the very purpose of enslaving the party ac- 
cused, sometimes his whole family with him, 

The miserable condition into which Africa is actually sunk by the 
prevalence of such a system of atrocious enormities, was equally 
established. ‘The almost total annihilation of private security, of 
mutual confidence, of domestic comfort ;—the temptations held 
out to the darkest passions of the human heart; to malevolence 
and guile, to cruelty, rancour, and revenge ; these, and all the 
other dreadful effects which the Slave Trade had been charged 
with producing in that devoted land, were allowed not merely to 
have been delineated with the sober colouring of truth, but to 
have been ascribed to their proper and never-failing source, when 
stated to be the inevitable consequences of that horrid traffic. 
Again—It was established but too clearly, and was abundantly 
confirmed by the authentic acknowledgment of writers, them- 
selves engaged im the Slave ‘Trade, that by the progressive opera- 
tion of slow but too sure causes, the various civil and religious in- 
stitutions of Africa had been gradually warped and moulded into 
the means of furnishing victuns to the Slave Market. The native 
superstitions, which had often faded away before the feeble light 
of Mohammedanism, instead of being discouraged, had been care- 
fully fostered by the Christian visitors, and rendered au abundant 
source of supply. ‘lhe administration of justice had received the 
same poisonous taint. The older writers assure us, that the cri- 
minal law of Africa used to be very mild; but by degrees every 
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crime, however trivial, has become punishable by being sold for a 
slave, with all its dreadful consequences : and the judge who tries 
the criminal has commonly a share of the price for which he is 
sold. The creditor, for lack of payment, may sell his debtor for 
a slave ; or, if he cannot seize the person of his immediate debtor, 
he may take one of his relations, or any of the same town, or 
even of the same nation, and sell him for a slave. Indeed, it is 
very rately that the debtor himself is molested; it is his neigh- 
bours or townsmen who are the sufferers. Hence persons become 
debtors more freely, because, while they gratify their appetites by 
obtaining the European goods they want, they are not likely to 
pay for this indulgence in their own persons. ‘The captains of 
slave ships are in their turn less backward ia advancing goods on 
credit to the black factors, and they again to other native dealers, 
knowing that from some quarter or another the slaves will 
surely be supplied. 

Again :—It has become the custom for captains of slave ships, 
in exchange for the goods which they advance on credit, to ree 
ceive the children or other near relatives of the black factor as 
pledges, or, as they are termed in Africa, pawns; whom the slave 
captains are to return, when the stipulated number of slaves has 
been delivered. Furnished with the goods, he sets about fulfilling 
his contract. But the supply from the interior fails him or he is 
in some other way disappointed in the quarter to which he had 
looked for obtaining his complement of slaves. Meanwhile the slave 
captain becomes urgent, the ship is about to sail, and, by some 
mode or other, he must make up his requisite number, or his owh 
nearest relatives will be carried off into slavery. Thus the do- 
mestic and social affections, and even parental instinct itself, 
through the malignant influence of the Slave Trade, are rendered 
incentives to acts of fraud or rapine: and all that machinery of the 
social state to which our happier communities are chiefly ine 
debted for the security and comfort of life, and which, though 
but rude and unshapely in these uncivilized countries, might yet 
have tended, according to its imperfect measure, to their peace 
and conservation, is perverted into so many engines of oppression 
and cruelty. Such are the methods by which from 80 to 100,000 
of our fellow-creatures, a race of people too, declared by Park, 
Golberry, Winterbottom, and other respectable authorities, to be 
remarkable for their attachment to their native soil, are annually 
torn from their country, their homes, their friends, and from 
whatever is most dear to them. All the ties of nature, and habit, 
and feeling, are burst asunder; and these victims of our injustice 
are ¢arfied toa distant land, to wear away the whole remainder 
of their lives in a state of hopeless slavery and degradation, with 
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the same melancholy prospect for their descendants after them for 
ever. Thus, as was acknowledged in the Assembly of Jamaica 
itself by the historian of the West Indies, Mr. Edwards, though 
one of our chief opponents: ‘ Thus, the greatest part of that vast 
continent is rendered a field of warfare and desolation; a wil- 
derness, in which the inhabitants are wolves towards each other ; 
a scene of oppression, fraud, treachery, and blood.” Finally, thus 
the Slave Trade has become entitled to that pre-eminence in evil, 
which the sober judgment of a great English Statesmar assigned 
to it, in those memorable words which he uttered in the British 
Parliament, ‘¢ that the Slave ‘Trade was the greatest practical evil 
that ever had been suffered to afflict the human race.” 

Such then are the horrors, such the cruelties, such the guilt and 
shame of the African Slave Trade. But more is yet behind. 
Nay, strange as it may appear, the grand evil of all still remains 
to be specified. For it were some mitigation of these evils, in- 
tense as they are in degree, and extended in their prevalence, if 
we might look forward, though at a distant day, to their final ter- 
mination ; if we might hope that the genial influence of civiliza- 
tion, and still more that the blessed light of Christianity, might 
shine at length on those benighted regions, and law and order, en- 
tering in their train, might hereafter succeed to insecurity and ra- 
pine. But that accursed plague of the human race, the Slave 
Trade, is so prolific of evil as, from generation to generation, to 
provide for its own continuance. What progress can be made by 
civilization, but under the sheltering protection of laws, when 
there is some tolerable security for person and property? But 
Africa is one vast scene of insecurity, anarchy, and terror. That 
dreadful system of wrong and robbery, by so misapplied a courtesy 
of speech termed the Trade in Slaves, keeps the vast area, 
throughout which it prevails, in a state of constant disquiet 
and alarm. More especially on that side where alone the 
uncivilized sons of Africa come into contact with inhabitants of 
more polished regions, the slave traders maintain, as it were, a 
high and impenetrable barrier against the entrance into the in- 
terior of all social improvemént, of any rays of the religious and 
moral light of our happier quarter of the globe ; thus locking up 
the whole of that vast continent in its actual state of darkness and 
degradation. Hence arises a strange and, till now, unprecedented 
phenomenon. In reviewing the moral history of man, and con- 
templating his progress from ignorance and barbarism toa state of 
social refinement, it has been perhaps invariably found that the sea 
coasts and the banks of navigable rivers, those districts which 
from their situation had most intercourse with more polished na- 
tions, have been the earliest civilized. In them civil order and 
social improvement, agriculture, industry, and, at length, the arts 
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and sciences have first florished, and they have by degrees ex- 
tended themselves into more inland regions. But the very reverse 
is the case in Africa. There the countries on the coast which 
have had a long and intimate intercourse with the most polished 
European nations, are in a state of utter ignorance and barbarisin 
—using, indeed, some of our manufactures, but having derived 
from us the knowledge only of our crimes. On the contrary, the 
interior countries, where not the face of a white man was ever 
seen, are far more advanced in the order and security, the com- 
forts and improvements, of social life. 

And now you see the bitter cup of Africa filled to the very 
brim. Yet, bitter as it is, it is far exceeded in bitterness by the 
draught prepared for the miserable wretches whom the slave ships 
carry away from her much-injured coasts; by the miseries of 
the Middle Passage, as it is termed. So manifold, indeed, were 
these miseries, so humiliating, so heart-rending, that, when the in- 
terior of these floating prisons was first opened to the view, they 
appeared almost to surpass the possibility of human endurance. 
The habit of viewing and treating these wretched beings as. arti- 
cles of merchandize had so blinded the judgment, and hardened 
the hearts of the slave dealers, as to produce a savage brutality of 
treatment, that was destructive even of the lives of its wretched 
victims, in spite of all those considerations of self-interest which 
might have been deemed sufficient to obtain for the Slaves all 
those outward comforts at least, which might be supposed condu- 

_ Cive to the preservation of their bodily health. Human ingenuity 
had almost been exhausted in contriving expedients for crowding 
the greatest possible number of human bodies into a given space. 
Imagine to yourself a vessel completely filled with these 
miserable wretches, never before on ship-board; the men, com- 
monly the greater part of the cargo, linked to each other (for the 
safety of the vessel) two and two, sometimes men of different 
countries and languages, by fetters, and, when brought on deck, 
additionally secured with chains! Conceive the flooring of the 
decks and hold, and of intervening stages on platforms also, for 
by far the greater part of the voyage, completely covered with hu- 

man bodies, so closely as to touch each other, and as to be unable 
of themselves to change their position; often their limbs excor- 
iated by lying on the boards, or wounded by the fetters! Cone 
ceive, what often happens, the flux, the small-pox, or some other 
epidemic breaking out among them! I will not proceed; I will 
only state that such scenes take place as are too nauseously hor- 
rible for description, though not too bad for human avidity for 
gain to subject fellow-creatures to undergo. ‘The surgeons who 
have witnessed these dreadful scenes assure us, that the heat and 
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stench are almost insupportable ; and quite so when the badness 
of the weather rendeis it necessary for the Slaves to be closely 
confined below; and it is no uncommon event for Slaves to expire 
by suffocation. But when brought on deck, there is but a poor 
mitigation of their sufferings. Even the very mercies of the Slave 
Trade are cruel. Sea-sickness and mental uneasiness must often 
make them loath their food, and feel averse to exercise. But food 
and motion are necessary to present the animal in good condition 
at the place of sale. Eating, therefore, and dancing, as it is 
called, in their fetters, must be exacted by stripes; and these vile 
indignities are not seldom practised on men of high spirits, of 
quick feelings, sometimes even of literary acquirements. Mr. 
Park states, that out of the 130 Slaves which were the cargo—it 
is humiliating to our nature to use the expression—of the slave 
ship in which he sailed from the river Gambia to the West In- 
dies, twenty-five could write the Arabic language. If we could 
doubt the intensity of their sufferings, we have a gage by which to 
measure it, in that striking fact, that in the very equipment of an 
African ship, there is a standing precaution against acts of suicide ; 
a precaution, however, that is often unavailing. And various in- 
stances were related of Slaves who had destroyed themselves, by 
jumping overboard ; glorying, in the very moment of their sinking, 
from the idea of their escaping thereby out of the power of their 
persecutors ; or by a determined abstinence from food, in spite of 
all the means, lenient or forcible, that could be used to induce or 
force the poor creature to take it. Common distress excites com- 
passion; horror and astonishment are produced by miseries like 
these. Who that witnessed the scene will ever forget the gene- 
rous burst of indignation which was called forth by the first exhi- 
bition of the abominations of a slave ship to the eyes of a British 
Parliament? ‘The inquiry into the nature of the trade was then 
commencing, and a law was immediately passed, prescribing, so 
long as the trade should continue, the greatest allowable proportion 
of Slaves to the tonnage, and endeavouring, by other regulations, 
to secure for the wretched beings some mitigation of their suffer- 
ings, by insuring them a sufficiency of food and water and medical 
attendance. But in the large amount of the sufferings of the 
Slaves on ship-board, trivial indeed must be the diminution which 
all such regulations as these can possibly effect. I the rather 
notice this topic, because the Court of Brazil has lately issued an 
’ edict, prescribing similar, though far less effectual, regulations ; 
but with this most important distinction, that they are not con- 
sidered merely as temporary regulations like those of the British 
Parliament, which were pay in force oaly while the inquiry was 
going forward, but as permanent expedients by which the Slave 
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Trade, as the framers of the edict seem to imagine, may be ren- 
dered consistent with the most refined humanity. Nay, the 
framers of this Portuguese edict, in adopting these wretched pallia- 
tives, appear to pride themselves on their Christian beneficence. 
Even the bodily sufferings of the Slaves can be but little alleviated 5 
but it is scarcely too much to assert that the anguish of the mind 
may be even increased from the attention being less called forth 
by the urgency of bodily sufferings. Is it a refinement? The 
feelings of my heart assure me that it is not, when I declare, that 
in providing a sufficiency of space, and food, and water, for human 
beings, whom you are tearing from all they hold dear in their na+ 
tive land, and are bearing into a state of interminable slavery, and 
telling them to be comfortable and grateful, is less tolerable than 
the severest pains that human avarice or even malice could inflict. 
Such, at least, will be the feeling of every generous spirit; and 
never were there more generous spirits than have been found to 
animate the bosoms of many of these despised Negroes. Your 
enmity they can understand, your cruelty they can endure, some- 
times even despise ; but insult them not by your humanity, and 
allow not yourself, in the practice of these detestable and wicked 
barbarities, to indulge in the complacencies of humanity and vir- 
tue. Do your very best to reconcile the discordancy—Be as li- 
beral as you will with your bodily accommodations — the anguish 
of husbands torn from their wives, of wives from their husbands, 
and of parents from their children, must still continue: the pangs 
arising from the consideration, that they are separated for ever 
from their country, their relatives, their friends, and connections, 
still remain the same—They have the same painful recollection 
of the past, the same dreadful forebodings of the future ; they are 
still among strangers, whose appearance, language, manners, are 
new to them, and every surrounding object is such as naturally to 
inspire terror. In short, till we can legislate for the mind; till 
we can regulate, by statute, the affections of the heart, or rather 
till we can extinguish the feelings of our nature; till, in order to 
qualify these wretched beings for being treated like brutes, we can 
completely unman and brutalize them, the memorable declaration 
made in a British Parliament will still continue true, that no 
where upon earth can so much misery be found condensed inte 
s0 small a space as in the hold of a slave ship. 

But how, it may well be asked, if the nature and effects of the 
Slave Trade were proved to be such as have been here stateds 
how was it possible for the British Parliament to forbear from im- 
mediately abolishing it ? How was it that, after so long an inquiry, 
several years elapsed before the trade was actually prohibited ? 
Great were the obstacles and various the considerations and 
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arguments which, for some years, retarded the actual execution of 
that sentence of condemnation, which, however, from the very 
first, was decisively pronounced by all the respectable part even of 
those who voted against the immediate abolition. Neither can it 
be denied, that the grand obstacle in the way of the abolitionists, 
from which the Slave Trade derived a support far more effectual 
than that which any arguments could have supplied, was, the vast 
amount of national wealth which, it was alleged, would be endan- 
gered, or rather lost, by its discontinuance. The Slave Trade 
itself had existed so long, and attained to such a magnitude, and the 
far more powerful West Indian interests which were most mis- 
takenly supposed to be dependent on it, had grown to such a size, 
and had struck their roots so deeply and so widely, as by degrees 
to have extended and multiplied their holdings throughout a great 
part of the community : and we know but too well, that mankind 
are slow to admit any truths which are supposed to involve con- 
sequences injurious to their interests. The hostility of the West 
Indians was greatly aggravated by an attempt which had been made, 
with considerable success, to confound the abolition of the ‘I'rade 
in Slaves with the Emancipation of those already in the colonies ; 
though the abolitionists took all opportunities of proclaiming, that 
it was the Slave Trade, not Slavery, against which they were 
directing their efforts. 

I have remarked, that the same misapprehension pervades the 
recent publication of the Chamber of Commerce at Nantes; and 
I have been assured, that one of the ablest of your public men, 
whose recent loss you are now deploring, had also been misled in- 
to adopting it. 

But let me again remind you, in justice alike to the Parliament 
and People of Great Britain, that the dreadful nature and effects 
of the Slave Trade were almost utterly unknown, till the result of 
the parliamentary inquiry had withdrawn the veil which had 
hitherto concealed them. Even then, it was only by degrees that 
the rays of truth were able to dissipate those clouds of falsehood 
and prejudice by which commercial avidity endeavoured to shroud 
in darkness the abominations which it was conscious were too 
shocking to endure the light. One only of these falsehoods shall 
be specified as a sample of the whole. The Slave Trade was 
justified on the ground that the Negroes were so depraved and 
stupid, as to be fit only to be hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the rest of our species. In refutation of so vile a falsehood, let 
me refer to the evidence delivered before the British Parliament, 
and also to the testimony of various travellers, even to that of 
Park and Golberry themselves, though seduced by self-interest 
‘into favoring the cause of the Slave Traders. The Slave Trade 
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was also justified on the ground that Africans were so com- 
pletely wretched at home, that it was mercy to transport them, 
though by means somewhat harsh, to the enjoyment of West In- 
dian servitude. Thus was insult added to injury, in the treatment 
of these unhappy people, If they are wretched, it is we Europeans 
that have made them so. I dare not deny that we have called forth 
and cherished among the Negroes all the worst passions of our 
nature, and vice will ever be productive of misery; but if we ex- 
cept the Moors, who are not subjects of the Slave Trade, their 
moral dispositions are stated by those very travellers who were 
themselves engaged in the Slave Trade, or who, like the two 
writers whom I lately mentioned, have countenanced, or at least 
palliated it, to be eminently amiable and hospitable. Who can 
read the account of the benevolence and gentleness of the Africans, 
of their parental and filial tenderness, of their social and domestic 
affection, of their extraordinary attachment to their country and 
homes, of the conjugal fidelity, combined with great cheerfulness 
and frankness, of the women, of their industry and perseverance, 
where they have any adequate motive to prompt them to work, of 
their courage, and, in some cases, of their magnanimity, two instan- 
ces of which are given, scarcely inferior to any thing recotded in 
Greek or Roman story, who can read these accounts, without ac- 
knowledging, that so far is it from being true, that the ferocity 
and savageness of the African character furnish some apology for 
the Slave Trade, that the guilt of carrying on that traffie is greatly 
aggravated by the mild and amiable qualities of its unhappy vic- 
tims ; who can forbear feeling the liveliest emotions of concern’ 
and shame, that the superior energies of our more highly favored 
quarter of the globe, have not been exerted in endeavouring to im- 
prove and civilize, rather than in oppressing and, if I may use the 
term, barbarizing these most amiable beings ? 

But it is due to all the more respectable part of the opponents of 
immediate abolition, to declare, that such wretched pleas as those 
which I have been now exposing, found from them no support or 
countenance. The arguments which operated against us most 
powerfully with them, were two; first, that the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, by Great Britain alone, while other nations should 
carry it on, and carry it on probably to a greater extent after Great 
Britain should have relinquished it, would be productive of no real 
benefit to Africa. And-secondly, that though Great Britain should 
have prohibited the Trade in Slaves, and the importation of them 
into her West Indian settlements, yet, that while they should con- 
tinue to be imported into the West Indian colonies of other Euro- 
pean nations, which are intermixed with her own, it would be 
impossible to prevent their being smuggled into the British settle- 
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ments. Therefore, that though Great Britain might prohibit the 
carrying on of the Slave Trade by her own subjects, she would by 
no means thereby suppress, perhaps not even diminish, the total 
sum of that nefarious traffic. Whatever force there might be in 
these arguments, it is obvious that not only they cannot be urged 
against a proposition for the universal abolition of the Slave Trade 
by all the European nations, but that they even operate powerfully 
in the opposite direction. 

But there were also various allegations and predictions which, 
though loudly and confidently proclaimed by the warmer adver 
saries of the measure, more especially by the representatives and 
connections of those who were directly or indirectly interested in 
the commerce in Slaves, would now be unworthy of your notice, 
as having been utterly exploded, were it not probable that they may 
again be urged on your side of the water. Indeed I have lately 
read, with regret, similar false statements in some of your public 

rints. 

" In direct defiance of truth, it was unblushingly asserted that the 
greater part of the African population consisted of slaves whom, by 
the custom of Africa, their masters had a right to sell at pleasure ; 
and that these slaves, being treated with great barbarity, were 
happy to exchange a black master for a white one. Both these as- 
sertions are utterly false. It was undeniably established, that 
though, as has already been stated, a species of patriarchal vassalage 
does prevail in Africa, yet that masters have no right to sell their 
slaves, except for crimes to which the punishment of transportation 
is attached by the laws of Africa, in many parts after a sort of trial 
by jury ; and so well are they treated by their masters, that the ac- 
counts which we have received of the manner in which the masters 
and slaves work, and eat, and live together, constitutes a beautiful 
picture of patriarchal simplicity and comfort. 

Again, it was asserted, that those prisoners of war, convicts, and 
other classes of the population of Africa which it had long been 
customary to sell to the Europeans, would be massacred by their 
own countrymen, when the former mode of disposing of them 
should no longer exist. In refutation of this assertion, it appeared 
that frequently, more especially on the breaking out of war be- 
tween the great European Nations, the Slave Trade had been sud- 
denly stopped, but that no such consequences had ensued. On 
the contrary, the factors employed in cultivation, the Slaves they 
already possessed ; while, as was repeatedly stated by the natives, 
the cessation of the Slave Trade put an immediate stop to the 
wars and depredations which had been before so prevalent, It ap- 
peared, in short, that the supply for the Slave Market was manu- 

factured, if I may so express it, only for the demand, and that 
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when this demand ceased, the manufacture also was discontinued. 
Another strange and utterly groundless assertion was, that the 
Slaves already in our West Indian Colonies, mistaking the abolition 
of the African Slave Trade for their own emancipation, a confusion, 
I have already stated, produced only by our opponents themselves, 
would break out into insurrection, and that our West Indian Is- 
lands would consequently become one wide scene of anarchy and 
desolation. 

To these gloomy apprehensions were super-added confident pre- 
dictions of the utter ruin of our vast transatlantic possessions, as 
well as of a vast body of our merchants and manufacturers in the 
mother country. Our opponents predicted the decay of our marine, 
the diminution of our revenue, if not the utter ruin of our finances. 
In short, in times such as those in which we live, when great and 
expensive naval and military establishments have become necessary 
to the national security, they foretold the gradual decline and ulti- 
mate ruin of Great Britain. Surely after seven years’ experience, 
we may appeal to all Europe, if these alarming predictions have not 
been falsified by the event. Notwithstanding the great extent of 
our traffic in Slaves, of which we then possessed the monopoly, our 
Rulers themselves, Lord Grenville in the House of Lords, and 
Lord Howick, now Earl Grey, in the House of Commons, (I de- 
light in recording my country’s, and may I not add my own, obliga- 
tion to them,) confidently assuming for their guides the laws of ~ 
justice, and the principles of humanity, proposed, and the Legis- 
Jature decreed the immediate abglition of that disgraceful traffic. 
And what has been the result? Neither in our commerce, our 
manufactures, our marine, our revenue, have we suffered any 
apparent injury. YetI will frankly own to you, Prince, that 
when these melancholy denunciations which I lately mentioned 
were first uttered, when the fatal consequences cf the Abolition 
were fitst stated to me, I could not hear them without serious 
alarm. But even then, I could not but be slow to admit the truth 
and probability of these melancholy forebodings. Had, then, the 
gteat Author and Disposer of all things deviated so strangely in 
this instance, from the general principles of his moral administration, 
as to have identified the prosperity of a mighty empire with the 
continuance of a system of wickedness and cruelty, hitherto with- 
out a parallel in the annals of the world ? The very supposition 
was little less than blasphemy against the moral character of the 
Aimighty. ‘This consideration revived my hopes, and I advanced 
towards my object with renewed alacrity ; yet I could not proceed 
altogether without anxiety, after having been warned so solemnly 
that Iwas advancing in paths which must end in the ruin of my 
country. It was not long, however, before authentic information 
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and sound reasoning altogether dispelled my fears; and I was ena- 
bled to prove, to the entire satisfaction of all our greatest statesmen}, 
that these gloomy apprehensions were altogether vain, the offspring 
only of prejudice and error. 

You will not be surprised that the attention of an Englishman 
was first turned, with peculiar sensibility, to that part of the rea- 
soning of our opponents, in which they earnestly contended that 
the Slave Trade was a necessary source for the supply of seamen 
to the navy. Happily the falsehood of this assertion was soon 
undeniably proved. ‘The zealous and humane industry of Mr. 
Clarkson, to whom our cause owes the highest obligations, dis- 
covered that which the muster rolls of slave ships furnished by our 
opponents themselves afterwards ascertained beyond dispute, that 
owing in part to the insalubrity of the African climate, but far 
more to peculiar circumstances arising out of that traffic itself, to 
which happily a trade in the natural productions of Africa is not 
liable, the Slave ‘Trade deserved to be termed the grave rather than 
the nursery of our seamen. It would be tedious to enter here into 
a minute detail ; but it is also unnecessary, because almost all our 
great naval men, without exception, though several of them were 
favorable to what they erroneously deemed the cause of the West 
Indian Islands, from having been treated, when stationed in their 
harbours, with commendable hospitality ; in particular, Lord Rod- 
ney, a name of high renown in the naval history of Great Britain, 
frankly acknowledged that the Slave Trade was not a nursery for 
seamen. In short, it may be tryly affirmed, that there never was 
a greater error than that of praising the Slave Trade as beneficial 
to the naval force of Great Britain. j 

But the grand alarm of all was for our West Indian Colonies. 
In them, confessedly, was invested a large mass of the national 
capital. ‘The real value of our annual exports to them were above 
ten millions sterling; that of our imports from them seventeen 
millions sterling: nor could it be denied that the West Indian 
‘Trade, probably in proportion to the number of seamen employed 
in it, contributed to the maintenance of our marine. All the ap- 
prehensions for the West Indies manifestly hinged on one ques- 
tion, whether the number of the Negro SJaves, already in the islands, 
could be kept up by natural generation only. ‘The West Indians 
loudly proclaimed that, from some invincible obstacles, the slave 
population of our West Indian Islands could not be maintained, 
much less increased, without continual importations from Africa. 
It seemed strange, indeed, that, in contradiction alike of the great 
law of nature, and contrary to the universal experience of all other 
countries, the population of several islands, remarkable for their 
fertility, and peopled by a race of men to whom the climate was 
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congenial, should coney decline. It appeared much more 


strange, when on inquiry it had been found that the Negroes were 

represented by the best writers as perhaps the most prolific people 

on the globe. ‘The climate of the West Indies was similar to that 

of Africa, only more salubrious. Why, then, should the same 

race of beings gradually diminish in the West Indian Colonies, 
. which on the opposite Continent had so increased and multiplied 
as for two centuries to bear the continual drain of their population 
to the opposite side of the Atlantic? On examining whether the 
Negro race had kept up its numbers in other foreign countries, it 
was found that it had increased, and sometimes rapidly, even where 
the influence of the climate might be justly supposed to have been 
highly unfavorable. 

The climate of the United States of America, for instance, is 
far from being well suited to the Negro constitution, which, we 
are assured, is so little patient of cold, as even in the West Indies 
to suffer from it. ‘The cold in America is often very severe in the 
winter, even in the Southern States ; and the peculiar nature of the 
employment of great numbers of the Slaves, working in the Rice 
Plantations, must operate very unfavorably on their health; yet 
the Negro Slaves are universally acknowledged to have so rapidly 
increased in that country, that, according to the last census of the 
American population, without taking into the account any impor- 
tations, the Negroes had increased so much in the ten years last 
preceding, that, continuing to advance at the same rate, their num- 
bers would be doubled in about twenty-four years. 

Again; in Bencoolen, which has been accounted one of the 
most unhealthy climates on earth, the Negro Slaves had increased. 

But, lest the decrease in our islands should be supposed to arise 
out of some peculiarity of the West Indian climate, undoubted in- 
stances of Negro increase can be adduced, even in the West In- 
dies themselves. The crew of a slave ship had been wrecked on 
the unsettled island of St. Vincent’s, about the beginning of the 
18th century: they had every difficulty to contend with, were 
wholly unprovided with necessaries, and were obliged to maintain 
a constant war with the native Charaibs: yet they had soon multi- 
plied exceedingly. Even in the island of Jamaica itself, the Ma- 
roons, the descendants of the Negro Slaves, who, when the island 
was originally captured, made their escape into the mountains, and 
ever afterwards lived the life of savages ; the Maroons, who were 
acknowledged by the West Indians themselves to be under peculiar 
circumstances, so unfavorable to the maintenance of their num- 
bers, that their decrease would furnish no fair argument for the 
general impossibility of keeping up the stock, were found, by ac- 
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tual enumeration, to have nearly doubled their numbers in the 
period between 1749 and 1782. 

In the same island of Jamaica, the Free Blacks and the Mulat- 
toes were stated by the historian of Jamaica, Mr. Long, an author 
of high credit, to have increased. The domestic Slaves were said 
also, by Mr. Long, to increase rapidly. Several particular instan- 
ees were adduced, of gangs of Slaves having been kept up, and 
even having increased without importation; and one of the most 
eminent of the medical men in Jamaica, who had under his care no 
less than 4,000 Negroes, stated that there was a very considerable 
increase of Negroes on the properties of that island, particularly in 
the parish in which he resided, one of the largest in Jamaica. All 
these instances certainly afforded a strong presumptive proof that 
the stock of Slaves in the islands might with proper treatment be 
kept up, and might even increase, without continual importa- 
tions. 

But the conclusion resulting from so much, and such diversified 
experience, was established also by positive and decisive reasoning. 
It was proved, First, That the abuses and the obstructions to the 
natural increase, which too generally prevail, were sufficient to 
account for a rapidly decreasing population, and even to lead us 
to expect it, 

Secondly, That the decrease, which really had been considera- 
ble a century ago, had been gradually diminishing ; till at length 
there was good reason to believe it had entirely ceased, and that 
the population fully maintained itself. 

Thirdly, That, therefore, if the great and numerous abuses 
which now prevail, should be materially mitigated, and the means 
of correcting them were clearly pointed out, we might confidently 
anticipate in future a great and even a rapid increase. Such was 
the argument of Mr. Pitt on that memorable night, when the sub- 
ject was discussed in the British House of Commons. His elo- 
quence, never more splendid, because never more from the heart, 
than when it was exerted in the cause of Africa, shone on that 
night with more than ordinary lustre. His superior powers of 
reasoning were never more powerfully displayed. His positions 
were clearly deduced from the very documents and accounts which 
had been supplied by the islands themselves; and he completely 
refuted t'e grand position of the West Indians, that the stock of 
Slaves actually in our islands could not be maintained without 
continual importations, and established the opposite position with a 
force of reasoning little short of demonstration. Such was the ge- 
nerous acknowledgment of his great political rival, Mr. Fox, who, 
though on almost every other subject his strenuous adversary, 
neyer failed to co-operate with him on this with the most zealous 
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cordiality.' But it is not necessary to my present purpose to 
enumerate the abuses of our own West Indian system. I will 
only remark, that though most of the vices of the system were 
greatly aggravated by the absentee-ship so generally prevalent in 
the British West Indian islands, and by the embarrassed state of 
the affairs of by far the greater part of the planters; yet, perhaps, 
the abuses might all be truly said to bottom, in its having been the 
general policy to make great immediate profits rather than the 
permanent value of the estate, the leading object ; and consequent- 
ly to work down and look to the Slave Market, and not to the 
natural increase, for a fresh supply of laborers. I say, this was 
the general policy. ‘There were many individual exceptions; ex- 
ceptions so much the more honorable, as the opposite practice 
was so generally prevalent, and was supposed to be the more pro- 
fitable course. It is my more agreeable province to remark, that 
your planters, except perhaps in St. Domingo, were more gene- 
rally residents; and that your West Indian islands, from their 
larger size, as well as from other circumstances, are much more 
favorably circumstanced than ours were, for a home-born increase. 
If, therefore, even in the British West Indian islands, there was 
no real need of these continual recruits from Africa for maintain- 
ing and gradually, according to the order of nature, increasing the 
stock of laborers, much more confidently may the same position 
be affirmed in the case of your West Indian settlements. And 
surely, Sir, to your penetrating and comprehensive mind, it must 
be needless for me to point out the highly beneficial consequences 
which would result from putting an end to the strange unnatural 
system on which the West Indian colonies of all nations have 
hitherto proceeded, and from restoring them to a more sound and 
healthful regimen. This is not the time or place for entering at 
large into the discussion of this important subject. Suffice it to 
state, that it was soon deeply impressed on those who contempla- 
ted our West Indian possessions considerately, and with a states- 
man’s eye, that there was no small reason to tremble for the safety 
of the fabric which we had gradually been rearing in the Western 
Hemisphere. True, they beheld a spacious and a lofty structure, 
but its foundations were manifestly artificial and unnatural, and 
therefore unsound and precarious. They saw a vast agricultural 
and manufacturing system carried on by a factitious population, 
.torn by force from the opposite continent. And what a popula- 


* Let me pay a willing tribute to the memory of this great man, who died 
during our last struggle, and therefore did not witness the final issue of that 
warfare in which he was always so powerful a combatant; that no man felt 
the wrongs of Africa more deeply, and that, even in his last illness, his own 
sufferings did not render him forgetful of them. 
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tion! Was it not in Athens, Sir, where the Slaves were better 
treated than in any other of the Grecian states, that a proposal 
being made for them to wear a particular dress, that by a palpable 
mark they might at once be distinguished from freemen, the plan 
was at once rejected, on the suggestion, that it would infallibly 
bring on the ruin of the state, by making to the slaves, who greatly 
outnumbered the free citizens, the dangerous discovery of their 
superior force. In the West Indian colonies of the different Euro- 
pean states, the hand of Nature herself has made that dangerous 
discovery. 

When, therefore, we consider, that the Blacks in your West 
Indian colonies outnumber the Whites, in a proportion not far 
short of ten to one, and when we take into account, that the 
newly imported Negroes, from the common feelings of our nature, 
are the most discontented and refractory, and inclined to rise in | 
insurrections, so that Mr. Long, one of the most experienced of 
the West Indian writers, ascribed the great Jamaica insurrection, 
in 1765-6, to the newly imported Negroes, and exclaimed, that 
27,000 tresh Slaves, imported in two years and a half, were alone 
sufficient to account for mutinies and insurrections ; surely it may 
be truly affirmed, that, were all considerations of justice or huma- 
nity out of the question, common prudence alone would protest, 
with a loud voice, against the rashness of still farther increasin 
the disproportion between the Blacks and Whites in your old 

‘ colonies, by continually renewed importations of African Slaves. 
But, above all, is not this important truth powerfully enforced on 
you by the dreadful incidents of St. Domingo? Are you ignorant, 
that, whatever may have been the immediate causes which pro- 
duced that awful explosion, whatever may have been the spark 
that kindied the flame, it was the unprecedented importations of 
Slaves into that settlement, for the fifteen years immediately prece- 
ding the revolutionary year \790, to the average amount, in the last 
ten years, of twenty-six thousand per annum, which heaped up that 
mass of combustibles, which soon burned with such resistless 
fury ? Surely the handwriting-on the wall would be an insufficient 
warning to those, who can slight the instructive lesson which 
the events in that island have read, on the fatal consequences to 
which those communities must be ever liable, that are compounded 
of such discordant elements, in defiance of the fundamental princi- 
ples by which the Great Author of all things has provided for the 
happiness and safety of the social state; in contempt of justice 
and humanity, of the laws of nature and of God. In our asto- 
nishment at the folly of this misconduct, we are almost lost to 
the perception of its guilt. To be carrying in fresh fuel, at the 
very moment when every prudent man would be preparing agains 
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the impending conflagration! Scarcely less would be the madness 
of any one, who should expend his substance in building a costly 
edifice on the scarcely covered embers of some volcano, which 
should still be smoking, after overwhelming all the adjacent region 
with its liquid fire. Yet even this infatuation becomes sobriety 
and reason, when compared with the still more monstrous concep- 
tion of resettling and cultivating St. Domingo, as formerly, with 
successive importations of African Slaves! yet, in the recent mee 
morial of the Chamber of Commerce of Nantes, not only is this 
design announced in explicit terms, but it seems to be regarded as 
an event of no extraordinary difficulty or danger. Even in this 
country, the real state of St. Domingo has been known only to 
very few persons, who have made it their business to inquire into 
it. ‘The merchants of Nantes must be completely ignorant of the 
actual condition of that island, or, even if they could indulge the 
vain hope of being able to bring its numerous population once 
more into subjection, they could not at least consider the restora- 
tion of the ancient system as an achievement of such easy and ex- 
peditious accomplishment. Are they ignorant of the issue of the 
last invasion of St. Domingo? For a time, indeed, Buonaparte’s 
general deceived the generous nature of ‘Toussaint, then the chief- 
tain of the Blacks ; to whose good faith, as well as other eminent 
qualities, the British commander-in-chief, General Maitland, bore 
the highest testimony.‘ ‘Toussaint, being himself of unimpeach- 
able truth and rectitude, was too backward to suspect the perfidy 
of others ; and, for a time, the Blacks appeared to be lulled into 
acquiescence in French superiority. But no sooner did the real 
nature of the intentions of the French Commander to restore the 
state of slavery become manifest, than the Negroes universally 
flew to arms; and, though General Le Clerc, aided but too well 
by his second in command, having exhausted every resource of 
artifice and cruelty, deliberately and systematically proceeded to 
exterminate those whose spirits, so long as they should exist, he 
found unconquerable, yet all his efforts were vain, and the small 
remainder of the 70,000 French troops, who had been sent on. 
that ill-fated expedition, were only saved by surrendering them- 
selves up as prisoners of war to their British enemies. Le Clerc’s 
cruelties were too shocking to be now described. But they, as 
well as his faithlessness, live fresh in the remembrance of the sur- 
viving children and relatives of. the wretched victims; and have 
assisted in inspiring them with a determined and unalterable reso- 
lution to resist every approximation towards the imposition of that 


* See the History of Toussaint Louverture, printed in London, first in 
1803, republished in 1814; a most interesting narrative, compiled from 
official documents and authentic intelligence, by a highly respectable mem- 
ber of the British Parliament. See PampAleteer, No. viii. p. 311. 
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abhorred yoke (so Toussaint termed it), to which the merchants of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Nantes conceive the Negroes can be 
brought so readily to submit. And I solemnly assure the Chamber 
of Commerce, that I have learned, from authentic information 
{and iet me recommend the fact to their most serious attention, 
and still more to that of the French Government, ) that the disposi- 
tion, which France has manifested, to recommence the Slave 
‘Frade, having become known to them, has converted into a fixed 
persuasion the apprehension, which was before felt in St. Domingo, 
that the restoration of peace with her Eutopean enemies would 
lead to a renewal of an attempt to impose on them once more the 
yoke of slavery. It is a persuasion, I will add, which nothing but the 
solemn renunciation of the Slave Trade for ever can remove. It is 
stated by the Chamber itself, that the increased ease and comfort, 
m which the St. Domingo Blacks have been passing the last twelve 
years, have produced a great increase in their number; and can 
they have rendered less distasteful to them the idea of a transition 
to the bitter bondage and degradation, which will be described to 
them by their more aged relatives? But the Chamber of Com- 
merce is little aware, how much the St. Domingo popula- 
tion has increased in intelligence as well as in number, during the 
last ten or twelve years; how much, in short, it has been raised 
sn the scale of being; consequently, how much better qualified it 
is, as well as more disposed, to resist its assailants. Little does 
the Chamber of Commerce think of the seas of blood through 
which they would have to wade to their object, even if by such a 
ptice that object could be purchased. But will the benevolent 
monarch, who now sits on the throne of France, will his enlight- 
ened ministers engage his brave soldiers in such an unequal combat, 
in which that very climate and those very labors are to an Euro- 
pean soldier no less than death, which to their opponents are con- 
genial and even salutary ? Will they saerifice army after army ? 
Will they thus profusely dissipate the blood and treasure of their 
country, after it has been so long bleeding at every pore? And 
all for what? To regain—at-such a cost as the acquisition of a 
great and populous kingdom would insufficiently requite—the 
nominal right of ownership over lands, the whole population of 
which shalt have been exterminated, and which must, therefore, 
be repeopied, the works on them be rebuilt, and a new colony be 
set on foot, again probably to become, in its turn, thedestruction 
of a fresh explosion, after an immensely prodigal waste of the na- 
tional capital. 

Be assured, Sir, I do far too much justice to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Nantes not to believe, that the earnest wish they 
show to recommence the Slave Trade could be accounted for by 
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no other supposition than that of their being under the influence 
of errors and prejudices similar to those which originally possessed 
the minds of our African and West Indian opponents. Like the 
latter, they have entirely forgotten, in their reasonings, the tendency 
in all human societies to augment their numbers, in obedience to 
the primeval command and law of our nature—Increase and mul+ 
tiply. ‘They have been misled into an erroneous supposition, that 
the British have been encouraging the growth of tropical products 
in her East Indian empire, and sacrificing the interests of the West 
Indian settlements. The direct contrary is the fact ; and it is mat» 
ter of notoriety, that much heavier duties are imposed on the East 
Indian than the West Indian sugars, for the express purpose of 
enabling the latter to maintain its competition with the former : 
for, otherwise, the East Indian sugar would obtain a decided pre- 
ference from its superior cheapness, notwithstanding the vastly 
greater distance from which it is brought ; and, consequently, the 
greater expense of its conveyance. 

But the Chamber of Commerce, in the warmth of its argument, 
reasons as if the Slave Trade were at this moment actually carrying 
on to its ancient extent, and talks of the revenue, that must be re- 
nounced, of the commerce, which must be extinguished, and of the 
artizans, who must be thrown out of employment by its sudden 
abolition. On the contrary, France has not now the poor excuse 
to plead, that the abolition would demand sacrifices, which she can 
not afford to make. Not one solitary vessel, not a single seaman, 
not a livre of capital is now employed in the Slave Trade: not a 
single manufacturer or artizan is occupied in fabricating goods for 
it. She would only establish by Jaw that same discontinuance of 
the traffic, which, for twenty years, has subsisted in fact. All the 
foreign commerce of Nantes has been suspended by the revolution- 
ary war, all the various paths of commercial enterprise lie opem 
before her, and she has now to choose for herself some occupation 
for her industry and her capital. When once made acquainted 
with the real nature and consequences of the Slave Trade, is that 
the line she will select for herself? I could prove to her mer- 
chants, that the Slave Trade is, on established commercial princiv 
ples, a highly ineligible traffic. That it is in its nature a 
lottery, an uncertain and fluctuating commerce; a trade, 
also, which slowly returns the capital employed in it. But if she 
wishes to trade with Africa, is it in the bodies of its inhabitants 
only that a commerce with Africa is to be carried on? Want of 
time compels me to suppress all I could say to you on this most 
important branch of the argument. But it is the less necessary 
for me to enlarge on this subject, because it has already been dis~ 
cussed, with unanswerable force, in Mr. Clarkson’s Impolicy of 
the African Slave Trade; and the arguments, on which I have 
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here faintly touched, have been recently urged, with invincible 
power of reasoning, by M. Sismond de Sismondis an author, 
whose high literary reputation gives additional weight to all the 
sentiments he expresses. I will only, therefore, affirm, that, when 
we consider the almost boundless extent of the African continent, 
its vast population, and the innumerable productions which its cli- 
mate and its soil spontaneously offer, or by cultivation would sup- 
Ply to us, and, on the authority of Mr. Parke, I will add, when we 
take into account the commercial dispositions of its people, we 
cannot doubt but that a commerce with Africa might soon be in- 
stituted far greater and more profitable than the trade in Slaves ; a 
commerce, which has been hitherto prevented only by the dissoci- 
ating and barbarising influence of that detestable system, strangely 
misnamed a ¢rade, since, from first to last, it is in its nature anti- 
commercial. It deserves attention, also, that the possessions sur- 
rendered by England on the coast of Africa command districts 
which, both from their productions and the character of their pop- 
ulation, offer peculiar facilities for opening a legitimate trade. ‘The 
true question, therefore, for the merchants of Nantes to ask them- 
selves, even as to Africa, is not whether they shall carry on the 
~ trade in Slaves, or none at all, but whether they will carry on 2 
commerce worthy of the name, a just and humane, a civil- 
izing, and consequently, above all, a growing commerce, the ulti- 
mate extent of which exceeds all powers of calculation; or whe- 
ther, with this boundless field of commercial enterprise opening to 
their view, they will forbear to enter it, and will return to the de- 
testable traffic in Slaves now, when all its abominations are an- 
nounced to them, and carry it on for a few years, till, its unutter- 
able abominations having become as generally known in your 
country as they are in ours, they will be forced to abandon it with 
remorse and shame. 

But, if the Chamber of Commerce of Nantes distrust my spec- 
ulations, let me refer them to experience.—Liverpool was the 
Nantes of Great Britain. It had by far the largest share of the 
trade in Slaves, and its commercial delegates were the most stren- 
uous and persevering opponents of the abolition : its representatives 
in Parliament were instructed to declare, that the abolition would 
reduce that populous and florishing town to beggary and ruin. 
Parliament, however, was not deterred. The trade was abolished ; 
and that, too, when it was in full vigor. Mark the sequel. But 
2 few years have since elapsed; yet not only have no complaints 
been made of declining commerce, but even Liverpool herself 
_ joins the rest of the kingdom in condemning that detested 
trainc. 

Let me confess to you, Sir, that I am deeply mortified and dis- 
appointed by the accounts I hear of the disposition, that is too 
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commonly manifested by your countrymen, respecting the renéwal 
of the Slave Trade. I had not merely trusied, that we should meet 
in France with few opponents ; but I had indulged sanguine hopes, 
that, in its spirited and intelligent population, we should finda 
zealous co-operation in the various plans which had been set on 
foot in England for enlightening and improving the natives of 
Africa. For, when the Nation first awoke to the real nature of 
the Slave Trade, and the abolition was expected to take place, a 
colony was settled in the river Sierra Leone, in Africa, with a view 
to promote among the natives the arts and blessings of civilized 
life. That part of Africa had been long the seat of an extensive 
Slave Trade. ‘Its population was greatly thinned, and the charace 
ter of that which remained was very unpromising. Yet we were 
not disheartened. Schools were instituted, agriculture and indus 

encouraged ; but little progress could be made, till the Slave Trade 
was extinguished. While the appetites of the natives were stim- 
ulated, by the offer of their wonted gratifications, to the commission 
of their accustomed crimes, it was a difficult attempt to endeavour 
to divert their industry into innocent channels, though there were 
some of them who had even then discerned and lamented the fatal 
effects of the Slave ‘Trade on social improvement, as well as on 
individual security and comfort. _Again—No sooner had we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a law forbidding British subjects to visit the 
unoffending shores of Africa, except for the purposes of an inno- 
cent commerce, than a society, called the African Institution, was 
formed for repairing the wrongs which our country had committed. 
Many of its members were men of the highest rank and charac- 
ter; and at the head of it a Prince of the House of Brunswick, 
respected no less for his personal qualifications than for his illus- 
trious descent, appeared in his natural and family character, that of 
» the protector of the oppressed. It is the grateful office of this be- 
nevolent institution to watch over the actual execution of the law 
by which the Slave Trade is prohibited ; to plant and foster in that 
much-injured land the seeds of knowledge and improvement ; and 
to excite the honest industry, and promote the growing civilization 
of her inhabitants. I had long flattered myself, that, whenever 
peace should be restored between Great Britain and France, you 
would join us in promoting this beneficent project. Our colony 
of Sierra Leone had, indeed, in 1794, been almost crushed in its 
infancy, by a French force; but this was an effort of the same 
revolutionary fury as filled your own country with misery and 
tears. The hostility of such men toa settlement, the object of 
which was to substitute an innocent and peaceful commerce in the 
place of the Slave Trade, was perfectly natural; their attachment 
tothe Slave Trade was in character; their connexion with Slave 
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Traders congenial. But I doubted not, that, when France should 
have come under a milder regimen, Sierra Leone would find in 
her a protectress and a friend; I even indulged the pleasing pros- 
pect, that our own Government, consenting to make Sierra Leone 
no longer exclusively a British Colony, all the European nations 
might be entitled in it to equal privileges, and know only the gen- 
erous rivalry of those, who should be contending, on equal terms, 
which should be foremost in the race of Christian liberality and 
beneficence. Under these impressions, no sooner did the day star 
of Peace appear above the horizon, the welcome harbinger of re- 
turning concord and amity between our too-long hostile countries, 
than, with a joyful heart, I moved an Address to the Crown, which 
received the unanimous and eager support of the House of Com- 
mons, a similar Address being voted, with the same zealous unan- 
imity, in the House of Lords. The object of both was, that, in 
any negociation for peace, all the great European Nations should 
be invited to unite with us in taking effectual measures for an im- 
mediate and universal abolition of the African Slave Trade. I will 
frankly own to you, Sir, that it appeared to me to be peculiarly 
congenial with the genius and dispositions of the French People, 
to assent to such a proposition with more than common cordiality. 
Calling to mind your history and character ; recollecting, that you 
had been styled a nation of cavaliers, and that among you com- 
merce was not even estimated at its true value, but was accounted 
a degrading and ignoble occupation; retracing, also, the awful 
history of your revolutionary war, and seeing that your gallantry 
had never been more conspicuous, your victories never more bril- 
liant, and that, from a thousand causes, a military spirit had been 
universally diffused among you ;— that, in whatever other particu- 
lars, therefore, your former character had been changed, it was not 
likely that you could have contracted a grovelling and mercenary 
spirit :—I could least of all have anticipated so strange and mon- 
strous an anomaly, as that your avidity for commercial gain should 
have suddenly become so extreme, as to cause you to rush with 
eagerness into those dishonorable paths, which had been quitted by 
several other nations, in obedience to the laws of justice and of 
honor. Least of all could I have thought it possible, that any 
considerable number of your people could so far misconstrue the 
invitation to concur with us in the benevolent designs which I have 
specified, as to have imagined that we were dictating to you, ot 
assuming a tone of moral superiority, or wishing in some way to 
defraud or injure you. Far from us were any such ungenerous 
ideas! I can only regard the imputation as a melancholy effect of 
the long prevalence of the hostile spirit between our two countries, 
which, in those whose minds could form such a conception as this, 
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had not yet given way to the feelings with which, I trust, all the 
friends of Africa are actuated towards you, of friendly cordiality 
and neighbourly good will.—Suffer me here, Prince, for a moment, 
to quit my immediate subject, and to congratulate you on the pro- 
gress of those sounder as well as more benevolent principles of po- 
litical economy, which, instead of founding the elevation and 
prosperity of our country on the depression and impoverishment of 
its neighbours, have ascertained, that each is benefited by the growing 
affluence of another; and that thus all may be interested in the 
improvement and prosperity of all. 

It was under the full influence of this spirit, Prince, that we 
accosted you on the subject of the Slave Trade. As those, who, 
having ourselves discovered the fraudulent and cruel character of 
that detested commerce, invited you to partake with us in the 
benefits of the discovery. As those, who were confident, that 
your high-spirited people would never tarnish the lustre of their 
national character by recommencing the commerce of the human 
species, when its radical and incurable wickedness and cruelty 
should have been clearly developed. Nor will I suffer myself tobe 
discouraged. I ascribe any lukewarmness which may prevail 
among you, to the want of information ; for I am well aware, that 
some of your ablest men have been misled into the grossest errors 
and prejudices concerning the Africans;' I cannot but be per- 
suaded, that, when that information shall have been once diffused 
among you, it will produce the same effects as among our- 
selves. 

Your sovereign is beneficent and generous. It is his glory to 
occupy the throne which was filled by the generous and benevo-~ 
lent Henry IV. ‘The French are a great and high spirited people, 
and that same Henry is their admiration and their boast. How 
can I then conceive it to be possible, that, when once they shall 
be made acquainted with the real nature of this abhorred traffic, 
they will be able to endure the idea, that their sovereign’s restora- 
tion to the throne of his ancestors is to be commemorated for ever 
in the page of history asthe era at which, in their eager pursuit 
of commercial profits, they plunged afresh, as it were, into the 
blood and mire of the lowest depths of cruelty and dishonor; of 


* T allude, especially, to a passage which I lately read with astonishment, 
in Mr. Malouet’s fifth volume of Colonial Pieces: “ Il est aujourd’hui con- 
staté, par des observations multipliées, notamment par celles de Mr. Mungo 
Park, qui_vient de parcourir en philosophe l’intérieur de |’Afrique, qu’en 
achetant des Esclaves, dans cette partie du monde, on les soustrait, 2 une 
mort certaine, ou a des traitemens pires que la mort.”—No such statement 
isto be found in Mr. Park’s Travels; and every one, who reads his-bovk, 
must acknowledge, that his representations of the cundition of the Africans, 
in their own country, give a directly opposite impression. 
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commercial profits too, declared by the ablest statesmen and fi- 
nanciers to be highly questionable, or rather clearly impolitic ! 
Still less can I conceive this to be possible, when I call to mind the 
opposite example, which has been set by other nations ; when I 
consider, that the French would act thus at the very time when a 
neighbouring and rival nation, accused, not wholly perhaps with- 
out reason, of being somewhat too earnest in its pursuit of com- 
mercial gain; when Great Britain had, with an unanimous voice, 
abandoned those paths of commerce, as unfit, from their injustice 
and inhumanity, to be trodden by the feet of freemen, still less by 
those of Christians; and this, though Great Britain had a vast 
capital engaged in the Slave Trade, several thousand tons of ship- 
ping, and of sailors, vast exports of manufactures, and multitudes 
of artizans employed in fabricating them; yet, with all these mo- 
tives for continuing the trade, that commercial, that shop-keeping 
nation, as she had been denominated, hesitated not to obey the 
dictates of conscience and of honor. True; Great Britain had 
sacrifices to make to a prodigious value: but like the Ephesians, so 
honorably recorded in Sacred Writ for having cast into the flames 
their precious books of incantations, she generously flung from 
her with indignation those polluted gains, and willingly abjured 
them for ever, as base and abhorred memorials of the guilt and 
shame of her days of ignorance. Can I believe the French will 
thus give way to the lust of commercial profits, at a time when the 
United Netherlands, a state of which commerce has been con- 
sidered to be the vital spirit, have generously assented to the 
wishes of their beneficent sovereign, and, without a dissenting 
voice, have abjured for ever those unhallowed and bloody profits ¢ 
When they see, that, long ago, the king of Denmark generously 
took the lead in this career of mercy, and, though not unconscious 
that the nation he governed must rely on its commercial industry 
for its prosperity, and almost for its comfortable existence, yet 
renounced these foul and cruel paths to wealth, and made the 
true use of his absolute power, by commanding his subjects at 
once to depart out of them for ever? Finally, when the Legisla- 
ture of the United States of America, also, though to the shame 
of Great Britain it must be acknowledged, while under her domi- 
nion, deeply plunged in the abominations of the Slave Trade, and 
though sordid individuals among them still frequent this disgrace- 
ful field of enterprise, hesitated not, at the very first moment at 
which by the forms of their constitution it was possible, solemnly 
to condemn this wicked commerce. And canit be possible that 
France, so great, so high-minded a people, will debase herself by 
grasping at those polluted gains, which all these nations have cast 
from them with indignation and abhorrence ? Nor can it be de- 
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nied, that the misconduct of France, if I may be permitted to term 
it misconduct, in carrying on the Slave Trade, would receive every 
possible aggravation from the attendant circumstances. It is not 
merely, as 1 have already remarked, that you have no sacrifices to 
make, no losses to incur ; but farther, since the trade in man has 
been for many years practically discontinued, you cannot plead for 
it the excuse of established habits, or inveterate prejudices ; you, 
in truth, would begin a new Slave Trade. While the contest 
was yet depending in this country, there was but one man who did 
not earnestly protest, that, if the trade in Slaves were not actually 
in existence, he would never have endured the idea of commencing 
it. But, above all, consider at what a period you would recom- 
mence it. Is it at the very moment when you are blessed your- 
selves with a rich augmentation of your enjoyments, and when a 
generous people should be eager to express its sense of the good- 
ness of Providence, by diffusing the same comforts among others, 
that you would deluge the unoffending Africans with an ocean of 
miseries ? Should the restoration of peace to Europe be the signal 
for kindling a thousand ferocious wars among wretched tribes of 
half civilized beings, whom every humane feeling should dispose 
you to protect and to reclaim? Could I really retain towards 
France any hostile feelings, I should wish that she might thus 
tarnish the lustre of her name; that her sovereign’s restoration to 
his throne might be thus commemorated in the page of history. 
Were I actuated by that base selfishness, which the Commercial 
Chamber of Nantes imputes to me, I should wish to retain for my 
own country the undivided honor of this glorious enterprise. 
Were I a bigoted Protestant, rather than a sincere Christian, I 
might rejoice to see the votaries of the Roman Catholic faith thus 
sanctioning the violation of the plainest principles of the religion 
of Jesus. But no such unworthy sentiments as these find admission 
into my bosom; larger and nobler principles animate my heart, 
and actuate my conduct. May the French, from my soul I say it, 
may the French be a great and renowned, a religious and a happy 
people! May the commerce of Nantes be florishing, and her 
merchants affluent ! But let me not speak of myself only; my 
countrymen in general are lovers of peace and good will towards 
men. How many have I not heard expressing their earnest wishes 
for the prosperity and comfort of the people of Francef How 
gladly would they not forward any plan for advancing them ? And 
these dispositions, like those which have actuated them in the 
case of the abolition of the Slave Trade, are not transient sensibi- 
lities merely, but fixed and stable principles ; they have their root 
in the persuasion, that we all are the children of one Common Pa- 
rent, and that we shall most acceptably manifest our gratitude to 
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Him for our own enjoyments, by endeavouring to augment the 
happiness of others. 

But let the Commercial Chamber of Nantes acknowledge, if 
they will not give us credit for these benevolent motives, that we 
at least take shame to ourselves, when we confess the guilt and 
cruelty of practices, of which we ourselves had by far the greatest 
share. We are the rather bound to endeavour to prevail on other 
nations to abstain from this inhuman traffic, because we cannot 
but be conscious, that we may have drawn others into it by our ex- 
ample; and therefore, that no small portion of the miseries of Africa 
may be justly chargeable on us. But, farther, were we to satisfy 
ourselves by merely withdrawing from the trade ourselves, surely 
there might be reason to fear, that other nations would occupy the 
void which should be caused by our retiring ; and thus, though 
we might have wiped away the bloody stain from the character of 
our own nation, Africa might profit nothing from the change, 
We were compelled, therefore, by the most sacred obliga- 
tions of duty, to stand forward, and proclaim to the world 
the wickedness and cruelty of our former conduct; that, as 
we had been foremost in the crime, we might be most active and 
exemplary in our repentance. Animated by these generous and 
humane motives, we looked around for coadjutors. In 
whom was it so natural for us to hope to find them, as in your 
countrymen? Nor am I discouraged by the rejection of our pro- 
posal and the misconstruction of our motives, by the merchants of 
Nanies.; the case was the same among ourselves. It is natural, 
that the old prejudices and errors should linger longest in the place 
where the Slave Trade had been carried on most extensively ; that 
they, whose friends and connexions had been concerned in the 
traffic, should cling to old opinions, and refuse to admit unpleasant 
truths. But, surely, we may expect better things from the higher 
classes of your countrymen. They stand on a higher level : their 
views extend farther and take a wider range. It is their office, 
therefore, and I trust they will fulfil its duties, to point the way to 
truth and wisdom; and it is theirs to provide against the evils 
which an obstinate adherence to ancient principles would infallibly 
produce; it is theirs to prevent the wealth of their country, that 
seed corn, which, sown in a proper soil, would bring forth an 
abundant harvest, from being consumed in speculations of injustice 
and cruelty, from which it would soon be driven by the execration 
of mankind. Encourage, rather, its employment in a legitimate 
commerce, in which every step that is taken, even in Africa itself, 
will open your way to new fields of enterprise, of boundless ex- 
tent and inestimable produce. Your people not being yet informed 
concerning the nature of the Slave Trade, it might appear to you 
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expedient to treat the public mind gently, and propose its termi- 
nation after five years, rather than its immediate abolition, But I 
cannot doubt, that, thoroughly conversant as you are with the 
principles of commerce, you will see the inexpediency of suffering 
your merchants merely to enter into a traffic, which, in five years, 
you mean to abandon. If, indeed, I could suppose it possible 
that it could be intended to suffer the French Slave Trade to be 
carried on for five years, altogether without restriction, I should 
indeed shudder at the frightful consequences, which would pro- 
bably follow, both in Africa and in the Western Hemisphere. 
The very permission, combined with the condemnation which has 
been expressed of the trade, on moral grounds, would be equiva- 
lent to an acknowledgment, that prodigious profits were to be 
derived from it. For surely the merchants might reasonably infer, 
that, at the very moment when you had pronounced the trade 
unjust and inhuman, you would not have sanctioned it, even for 
five years, for any inconsiderable gain. Dreadful, indeed, might be 
the consequences. The eagerness of your traders, thus excited, 
and stimulated by the consciousness that they must make the most 
of the time allowed them, would draw your capital from other and 
better lines of commerce, to pour it into the African channel: 
Your ships and sailors, drawn from more salubrious climates, would 
press into this most pestilential of all voyages, ‘The cruel avidity 
of the slave takers, in all their varied forms of fraud and violence, 
would be roused to tenfold exertions, and would increase in the 
same proportion the devastation and miseries of Africa. The 
eagerness of the planters to buy slaves, while they yet should be to 
be purchased, would produce vast importations of them into your 
colonies. And all this—that, at the end of five years, your planters, 
your merchants, your ship-owners, your manufacturers, your artiz- 
ans, (not a single individual of whom would suffer from the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, if it were now to take place,) might at 
the end of five years sustain a sudden reversion, a violent inno- 
vation, the suddenness of such commercial changes being that alone 
which has ever been deemed at all injurious. 

But what must be expected to be the consequences in your 
West Indian empire? Remember the consequences which five 
years’ increased importation of Slaves previously to 1789, combined, 
I grant, with other circumstances, produced in St. Domingo." 
There behold an open volcano, with the lava scarcely cool which 


* See Barre St. Venant’s Colonies Modernes. The importation in 1789 
and 1790 was 60,000. Arnould (Balance de Commerce) gives the impor- 
tation of 1786, 1787, and 1788, at 30,000 each, making the importation of 
these five years 150,000. 
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it so lately poured forth! Do not you hear the inward thunder- 
ings of the mountain? Do you not see the ascending smoke that 
issues from the crater? Do they not warn you against beginning 
again to increase so rapidly the importations into your remaining 
islands, lest in them also the same fatal consequences should fol- 
low? When your mansion is already hot with the fire that rages in 
a dwelling so near you, is it a time to be annually bringing in, 
though but for five years, fresh ship loads of combustibles ? 
Surely your sounder policy would be to use the precious interval, 
that is yet afforded you, in laying the foundations of those changes, 
which might gradually improve the condition of the slave popu- 
lation in your West Indian islands from its present state, to the 
condition of a comfortable and happy peasantry. ‘Thus you would 
render them the means of your security, instead of being, as they 
now are, the sources of your weakness, and the object of your 
alarm. Nothing so obstructs the introduction of those beneficial 
changes as the continual influx of new Negroes recently torn from 
their native land, burning with indignation and longing for revenge, 
fresh from the horrors of a slave ship and the abominable indig- 
nities of a negro sale;' in short, under the full impression of all 
their insufferable wrongs. And can you hope to make any ami- 
cable settlement with the St. Domingo Negroes, when you are 
thus proving to them that you regard the negro race as out of the 
pale of humane feeling or even of moral obligation? Must you 
not be inspiring them with an invincible longing to fly to the assist- 
ance of their countrymen, to enable them to burst their bonds ? 
Whereas your exhibiting a decisive proof, that you were at length 
become sensible of the wrongs of Africa, and willing to redress 
them, might epen a way to an amicable settlement with the im- 
mense island of St. Domingo, and a connexion with her improved 
population, far more profitable to France than any which can be 
expected under the old _— of management. 

Forgive me, Prince, for asking the question—If it be not un- 
worthy of statesmen and of patriots to catch at the breath of 
present popularity by humoring the prejudices and errors of the 
day, instead of calling your misguided people from the paths of 
error, into the ways no less of sound policy than of justice and hu- 
manity ? Surely, if the people of France, from ignorance, do now 
wish to enter into the Slave Trade, yet, when once they shall have 
become acquainted with its real character, they will acknowledge 
no obligation to their rulers for having complied with that wish. 
When, hereafter, they shall have seen its enormities ; when they 


* See Pinkard’s Notes on the West Indies, vol. iii. pp. 353—358. 
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shall have discovered its impolicy, «We had been misled,” they 
will hereafter say, * into believing, that the Africans were in- 
curably stupid, indolent, and savage, inferior, both in intellectual 
and moral qualities, to the rest of mankind: that Africa, in short, 
afforded no openings for a commercial connexion with more civil- 
ized nations; but, to our astonishment, we now learn, that, in all 
these particulars, the very contrary is the truth, more especially as to 
the Africans of the interior. We learn this from the publications 
of the Slave Traders themselves,’ before the fear of abolition had 
led them to calumniate the Africans. Still more, we learn it from 
the recent reports of the very travellers, who, to their shame, had 
been seduced into a sort of half defending of the Slave 'Trade— 
from Park and Golberry. We find, that, except so far as the 
social intercourse of the Africans was poisoned, and their manners 
and habits corrupted by the Slave Trade, they are eminently gentle, 
well disposed, and industrious. ‘Their country abounds in native 
products and valuable minerals, especially in gold. With these 
articles for barter, the populous districts and large cities of the in- 
terior of Africa would create a new and immense demand for the 
products of our soil and the fruits of our industry. We were ig- 
norant of all these commercial advantages that were offered to us 
on the one hand, as, on the other, we were strangers also to those 
enormities of the Slave Trade, which are now laid open to our view. 
But could you, to whom all these things were known, could you 
pay so poor a compliment either to our understandings or our 
hearts; could you so little provide for our interests or our honor, 
as to humor our ignorance and our prejudices, instead of en- 
deavouring to enlighten the one and remove the other? And when, 
from the higher elevation which you occupied, your prospect was 
not darkened by the clouds which obstructed our view, and when 
a way into the interigr of Africa was opened to your eyes; a way 
broad and safe, though too long untrodden, for the entrance of an 
innocent and honorable commerce; how could you rather, in com- 
pliance with the mercenary avidity of a few misguided individuals, 
re-open those base and bloody paths, the reproach of civilized and 
Christian Europe ? How could you endeavour to build up again 
that barrier which the Slave ‘l'rade had erected against the entrance 
into Africa of light and knowledge, when some breaches had 
already been made in it, and you were called on to join in razing it 
to the ground ?”” 

Such, Prince, I cannot doubt, will be the feelings, such the lan- 
guage of your people, in a few short years; whatever, from a mis- 
conception of facts, may be their present sentiments and views. 


* See a few short extracts in the Appendix. 
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Recognise, then, and occupy your true station. Take, then, that 
lead in this generous and politic enterprise, which becomes the 
character of an enlightened and liberal people. Act in a manner 
worthy of the antiquity and greatness of your Empire. If you con- 
ceive that the disinterestedness and liberality of your motives, and 
on being free from all external influence, will appear more clear 

y your not mixing any stipulations concerning the Slave Trade 
with the general negoctation, take your measures separately. But 
let us not be disappointed m the hopes we had formed, that your 
influence would be used with the other European Nations. Be, 
rather, the continental head of the brotherhood of Justice and Be- 
neficence. It was formerly customary fer princes to celebrate the 
birth of a son, or any other acceptable event, by some act of mercy 
or munificence. So let the zra of the restoration of your 
Severeign to the throne of his ancestors be marked, in the page of 
history, as the zera, also, at which Africa was delivered from her 
tormentors, and her much injured population were restored to the 
enjoyment of their just claim to the rights and privileges of the 
human species. 


I have the honor to be, 
MOownsEIGNEUR, 
Your most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 


W. WILBERFORCE. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM 
VARIOUS AUTHORS 
(Not Advocates for the Abolition of the Slave Trade,) 
DESIGNED 


TO ILLUSTRATE SOME PARTS OF THE ARGUMENT URGED IN THE 
PRECEDING LETTER, 


ie 


Tue following passages are quoted from authorities the most unex- 
ceptionable that can be imagined in this discussion; viz. from writers 
who either lived before the commencement of the traffic, or shew 
themselves decidedly hostile to the Abolition. The number of these 
extracts might be indefinitely multiplied ; but as they are given rather 
to illustrate than to prove the parts of the case to which they refer, it 
is not necessary to insert all that may be found. 

Mr. Smith, who was in the employment of the African Company, 
says, That the discerning natives account it their greatest unhappiness, 
that they were ever visited by the Europeans. They say, that we 
Christians introduced the Traffic of Slaves, and that before our com- 
ing they lived in peace; “ but,” say they, “it is observable, that 
wherever Christianity comes, there comes with ita sword, a gun, 
powder and ball.” Voyage, p. 266. 

Monsieur Brue, who was Director General of the French Senegal 
Company, and resided eleven years in Africa, in giving a full descrip- 
tion of the Trade, with the most friendly opinion of” it says: “ The 
Europeans are far from desiring to act as peacemakers amongst them. 
It would be too contrary to their interests ; for the only object of their 
wars is to carry off Slaves: and as these make the principal part of 
their traffic, they would be apprehensive of drying up the source of 
it, were they to encourage these people to live well together. 

“ According to the wars which these people have with each other, 
and their success, the Slave Trade here is better or worse.” Again: 
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« The neighbourhood of the Damel and Tin keep them perpetually at 
war, the benefit of which accrues to the Company, who buy all the 
prisoners made on either side, and the more there are to sell, the 
greater is their profit; for the only end of their armaments is to make 
captives, to sell them to the white traders. 

«© Their campaigns are usually incursions to plunder and pillage ; 
and they have every thing they wish to aim at from their wars, when 
they are able to make captives from one another, because that it is the 
best merchandize they have to trade with the Europeans. Avarice, 
and the desire of making Slaves, in order to have wherewith to buy 
European commodities, are often the veritable motives for going to 
war. ; 

«« This prince and the other negro kings have not always Slaves to 
treat with: but they have always a sure and ready way of supplying 
the deficiency, that is, by making inroads upon their own subjects, 
carrying them off, and oe them ; for which they never want pre- 
tensions in order to justify their pillage and rapine, when those they 
have seized have relations in a situation to resent the injury.” Vol. IV. 
pp- 147. 217; and V. pp. 115. 133. 

Mr. Moore, who was factor to the Royal African Company for se- 
ven years, says, 

«“ Whenever the King of Barsally wants goods, or brandy, he sends 
a messenger to our Governor at James Fort, to desire he would send 
a sloop there with a cargo. This news being not at all unwelcome, 
the Governor sends accordingly. Against the arrival of the said 
sloop, the King goes and ransacks some of his enemies’ towns, seizin 
the people, “ad selling them for such commodities as he is in want oF 
which commonly are brandy or rum, gunpowder, balls, guns, pistols, 
and cutlasses for his attendants and soldiers, and coral and silver for 
his wives and concubines. In case he is not at war with any neigh- 
bouring king, he then falls upon one of his own towns, which are nu- 
merous, and uses them inthe very same manner. It is owing to the 
King’s insatiable thirst after brandy, that his subjects’ freedom and fa- 
milies are in so precarious a situation ; for he very often goes with 
some of his troops by a town in the day time, and returns in the night, 
and sets fire to three parts of it, and sets guards to the fourth, to seize 
the people as they run out from the fire. He ties their arms behind 
them, and marches them to the place where he sells them, which is 
either Joar or Cabone. ‘ Yesterday, 20th March, 1732,’ says Moore, 
‘ the King fell upon one of his own towns, and having taken a good 
many prisoners, brought them along with him, with intent to sell them 
to Captain Clarke, a separate trader, now at anchor at Rambo’s 
Port.” p. 173. 

“« When the native princes put a stop to trade, it is true,” says M. 
Brue, “that the French have been forced sometimes to make use 
of violent means themselves ; and not being able to get the princes to 
discharge the loans they had borrowed from the Company, they have 
pillaged some village, seized the inhabitants and carried them off for 

i, they have balanced accounts with the King ; 


Slaves: after whic 
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and if they had seized more Slaves than they ought, in balance of the 
account, they have paid him the difference.” 

« But these expedients,’’ he adds, “ are not always successful, and 
though one was even sure of being paid by these sorts of executions ; 
il jaut en user sobrement,’’ says he, “ one should not have recourse to 
them too frequently, lest it should draw the ill-will of the country 
upon us, and sooner or later we should be made to repent of going 
thus violently to work.” p. 198. 

Artus, Barbot, Bosman, Loyer, Nyendael, &c. inform us, that in 
their time all crimes were punished by mulcts and fines; but since the 


introduction of the Slave Trade, Slavery has become the universal 
punishment. 


Mr. ‘Moore, above quoted, says— 

« Since this Trade has been used, all punishments are changed into 
Slavery. There being an advantage in such condemnation, they strain 
for crimes very hard, in order to get the benefit of selling the criminal. 
Not only murder, theft, and adultery, are punished by selling the cri- 
minal for a Slave, but every trifling crime is punished in the same 
manner.” p. 42. 

The difference between a domestic Slave in Africa anda Negro 
transported to the West Indies may also be learnt from Mr. Moore : 
« Some people,” says he, “ have a good many house slaves, which 
is their greatest glory ; and they live so well and easy, that it is some- 
times a hard matter to know the slaves from their masters or mis- 
tresses ; they very often being better clothed, especially the females, 
who have sometimes coral, amber, and silver, about their hands and 
wrists to the value of 20/. or 30/. sterling. Many of the slaves are born 
in their families. There isa whole village near Boncoe of two hun- 
dred people, who are all the wives, slaves, or children of one man. I 
never heard of but one that ever sold a family slave, except for such 
crimes as would have made them to be sold had they been free. If 
there are many family slaves, and one of them commits a crime, the 
master cannot sell him without the joint consent of the rest ; for if he 
does, they will all run away, and be protected by the next kingdom to 
which they fly.” p. 110. 

Bosman informs us, * That the inhabitants of Coto, upon the Slave 
Coast, depend upon the Slave Trade; for their most advantageous 
trade is taking a journey inland, and stealing men. It is the best part 
of their subsistence.” p. 308. 

The name of Mr. Park, the celebrated African traveller, must be 
well known in France; but it may not be so well known that that in- 
teresting publication, the account of his travels, was drawn up and 
published by Mr. Bryan Edwards, one of the ablest and also the 
warmest opponents of the Abolitionists. War,” he observes, “is 
certainly the most general and most productive source of slavery.” 
p- 292. He says, ta are two kinds of warfare; one similar to that 
which prevails among all nations, the other peculiar to Africa: it is 
called tegria, or plunder, and is thus described :— 

“ Wars of this description are generally conducted with great se- 
cresy. A few resolute individuals, headed by some person of enter- 
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prise and courage, march quietly through the woods, surprise in the 
night some unprotected village, and carry inhabitants and their ef- 
fects, before their neighbours can come to their assistance. One 
morning, during my stay at Kamalia, we were all much alarmed by 
a party of this kind. The king of Fooladoo’s son, with five hundred 
horsemen, passed secretly a the woods, a little to the southward 
of Kamalia, on the morning following, plundered three towns be- 
longing to Madigai, a powerful chief in Jallonkadoo. 

“The success of this expedition encouraged the governor of Ban- 
gassi, a town in Fooladoo, to make a second inroad upon another part 
of the same country. Having assembled about two hundred of his 
people, he passed over the river Kokoro in the night, and carried off 
a great number of prisoners. Several of the inhabitants who had es- 
caped these attacks were afterwards seized by the Mandingoes, as they 
wandered about in the woods or concealed themselves in the glens and 
strong places of the mountains. 

* These plundering excursions always produce speedy retaliation ; 
and when large parties cannot be collected for the purpose, a few 
friends will combine together, and advance into the enemy’s country, 
with a view to plunder, to carry off the inhabitants. A single indi- 
vidual has been known to take his bow and quiver, and proceed in like 
manner ; conceal himself among the bushes, until some young or 
unarmed person passes by. He then, tiger-like, springs upon his prey ; 
drags his victim into the thicket, and in the night carries him off as a 
slave.”—p. 293. 

“ Early in the morning, the remainder of the Moors departed from 
the town. They had, during their stay, committed many acts of 
robbery ; and this morning, with the most unparalleled audacity, they 
seized upon three girls, who were bringing water from the wells, and 
carried them into en” p- 166. 

See also p. 336. 

“When a Negro takes up goods on credit from any of the Euro- 
peans on the coast, and does not make payment at the time appointed, 
the European is authorised, by the laws of the country, to seize upon 
the debtor himself, if he can find him; or if he cannot be found, on 
any person of his family ; or, in the last resort, on any native of the 
same kingdom.” p. 296. 

Mr. Park agrees with all other writers on the state of Africa, in 
describing the circumstances of the domestic slaves as easy and com- 
fortable, and in admitting that they can only be sold to foreigners, in 
cases which authorize the sale of free men, such as capture in war, con- 
demnation for certain crimes, &c. 

‘In all the laborious occupations above described, the master and 
his slaves work together, without any distinction of superiority.” 
p- 286. 

* The domestic slaves, or such as are born in a man’s own house, 
are treated with more lenity than those which are purchased with mo- 
ney. ‘The authority of the master over the domestic slaves, as I 
have elsewhere observed, extends only to reasonable correction: for 
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the master cannot sell his domestic, without having first brought him 
to public trial before the chief men of the place.” p. 287. 

That the barbarism, depopulation, and barrenness of Africa increase 
as we approach the mouths of the rivers and the bays on the western 
coast, is a general fact, amply testified by Mr. Park, and, as I have 
stated in my letter, is so repugnant to the history of mankind in every 
other region, that it furnishes the strongest support to the statements 
of those who attribute the incivilization of this continent to the Slave 
Trade. As he proceeds eastward he says, 

«“ The towns were now more numerous, and the land that is not 
employed in cultivation affords excellent pasturage for large herds of 
cattle ; but, owing to the great concourse of people daily going to and 
returning from Sego, the inhabitants are less hospitable to stran- 
gers.” p. 191. 

Compare the following passages, extracted as a specimen, from 
Mr. Park’s Travels, with Mons. Malouet’s statement oi the condition 
of the Negroes in the interior of Africa. 

Park’s surprize on entering into the interior of Africa, is thus de- 
scribed :— 

*“ | had a most enchanting prospect of the country: the number 
of towns and villages, and the extensive cultivation around them, sur- 
passed every thing I had ever seen in Africa. We departed from 
Loomoo, and continued our route along the banks of the Krieks, which 
are every where well cultivated, and warm with inhabitants. Culti- 
vation is carried on here on a very extensive scale. From the best in- 
quiries I could make, I have reason to believe that Sego, about, per- 
haps, a thousand miles from the sea coast, contains altogether about 
thirty thousand inhabitants. The view of this extensive city, the nu- 
merous canoes upon the river, the crowded population and the culti- 
vated state of the surrounding country, formed altogether a prospect 
of civilization and magnificence, which I little expected to find in the 
bosom of Africa.” ~— pp. 195, 196. 

« About eight o’clock we passed a large town called Kabba, si- 
tuated in the midst of a beautiful and highly-cultivated country, bear- 
ing a greater resemblance to the centre of England, than to what 
1 should have supposed had been the middle of Africa.”—p, 202. 

«“ We passed, in the course of the day, a great many villages, in- 
habited chiefly by fishermen ; and in the evening, about five o’clock, 
arrived at Sansanding, a very large town, containing, as I was told, 
from eight to ten thousand inhabitants.”—p. 203. “ Passing by a 
creek or harbour, I observed twenty large canoes, most of them fully 
loaded, and covered with mats, to prevent the rain from injuring the 
goods.” —p. 206. 

«“ The Negroes in general, and the Mandingoes in particular, are 
considered by the Whites on the coast, as an indolent and inactive 
people; I think, without reason. Few people work harder, when 
occasion requires, than the Mandingoes ; but, not having many op- 
portunities of turning to advantage the superfluous produce of their 
labor, they are content with cultivating as much ground only as is 
necessary for their own support,”—pp. 280, 281. 
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“It was not possible for me to behold the wonderful fertility of the 
soil, the vast herds of cattle, proper both for labor and food, and a 
variety of other circumstances favorable to colonization and agricul- 
ture; and reflect withal, on the means which presented Snueaiiien of 
a vast inland navigation, without lamenting that a country, so abun- 
dantly gifted and favored by nature, should remain in its present sa- 
vage and neglected state.”"—p. 312. 

But nothing in Mr. Park’s work is more deserving of our atten- 
tion than his description of the negro character and dispositions, in all 
those places where the Slave Trade has left them in their natural 
state. See the anecdote in p. 69. See also the return of the black- 
smith to his home :— 

«“ When we arrived at the blacksmith’s place of residence, we dis- 
mounted and fired our muskets. The meeting between him and his 
relations was very tender: for these rude children of nature, free from 
restraint, display their emotions in the strongest and most impressive 
manner. Amidst these transports, the blacksmith’s aged mother was 
led forth, leaning upon a staff. Every one made way for her; and 
she stretched out her hand to bid her son welcome. Being totally 
blind, she stroked his hands, arms, and face, with great care, and 
seemed highly delighted that her latter days were blessed by his re- 
turn, and that her ears once more heard the music of his voice. From 
this interview 1 was fully convinced, that whatever difference there is 
between the Negro and the European in the conformation of the nose 
and the color of the skin, there is none in the genuine sympathies 
and characteristic feelings of our common nature.’”’ p. 82, 

The following incident is still more striking :— 

« About sunset, however, as I was preparing to pass the night in 
this manner, and had turned my horse loose, that he might graze at 
liberty, a woman, returning from the labors of the field, stopped to 
observe me, and perceiving that 1 was weary and dejected, inquired 
into my situation, which I briefly explained to her; whereupon, with 
looks of great compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, and 
told me to follow her. Having conducted me into her hut, she 
lighted up a lamp, spread a mat on the floor, and told me I might re- 
main there for the night. Finding that I was very hungry, she said 
she would procure me something to eat. She accordingly went out, 
and returned in a short time with a very fine fish: which, having 
caused to be half broiled upon some embers, she gave me for supper. 
The rites of hospitality being thus performed towards a stranger in 
distress, my worthy benefactress (pointing to the mat, and telling me 
I might sleep there without apprehension) called to the female part of 
her family, who had stood gazing on me all the while with astonish- 
ment, to resume their task of spinning cotton ; in which they con- 
tinued to employ themselves great part of the night. They lightened 
their ‘labor by songs; one of which was composed extempore, for I 
was myself the subject of it. It was sung by cne of the young wo- 
men, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. The air was sweet and 
plaintive, and the words, literally translated, were these :—‘ The 
winds roared, and the rains fell. The poor white man, faint and 
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weary, came and sat under our tree. He has no mother to bring him 
milk; no wife to grind his corn. Chorus. Let us pity the white 
man; no mother has he, &c. &c.” ‘rifling as this recital may ap- 
pear to the reader, to a person in my situation the circumstance was 
affecting in the highest degree. I was oppressed by such unexpected 
kindness ; and sleep fled from my eyes. In the morning J presented 
my compassionate landlady with two of the four brass buttons which 
remained on my waistcoat ; the only recompence I could make her.” 
p. 197. 

The picture which he gives of the ardent affection of the Negroes 
for their native country is in the highest degree beautiful and touch- 
ing: it proves most clearly how severe upon such men must be their 
compulsory exile from the:r home. 

«“ When their country has been desolated, and their ruined towns 
and villages deserted by the enemy, such of the inhabitants as have 
escaped the sword and the chain generally return, though with cau- 
tious steps, to the place of their nativity ; for it seems to be the uni- 
versal wish of mankind, to spend the evening of their days where 
they passed their infancy. The poor Negro feels this desire in its full 
force. To him, no water is sweet but what is drawn from his own 
well; and no tree has so cool and pleasant a shade as the tabba tree 
of his native village. When war compels him to abandon the delight- 
ful spot in which he first drew his breath, and seek for safety in some 
other kingdom, his time is spent in talking about the country of his 
ancestors; and no sooner is peace restored than he turns his back upon 
the land of strangers, rebuilds with haste his fallen walls, and exults 
to see the smoke ascend from his native village.” 

« T have been often gratified by observing the strength and tender- 
ness of the attachment subsisting between mothers and sons.”— 
Winterbottom’s Travels. 

“« They” (the Atricans) “ are in general of mild external manners 3 
but they possess a great share of pride, and are easily affected by an 
insult. One of the severest insults which can be offered to an Afri- 
can is to speak disrespectfully of his mother.” p. 211. The respect 
which they pay to old people is very great.” 

The hospitality of the Africans has been noticed by almost every 
traveller. 

The progress which the Africans are capable of making in the arts 
appears clearly from the account which Mr. Park gives of their dif- 
ferent manufactures—as salt, pp. 4. and 203; cotton-cloth, pp. 17 and 
281; gunpowder, p. 116; rich dyes, p. 281; weaving and sewing, p. 
282; tanned and dyed leather, iron smelting and manufacture, pp. 283, 
225, 341, 348, and 349 ; gold smelting, and the manufacture of beau- 
tiful gold trinkets and ornaments, p. 285; soap, p. 341. 

Their commercial habits appear to be equally confirmed, and their 
journeys, for the purposes of trade, are long and constant.—-See pp. 
4. 58. 203. 256. and 341. 

Dr. Winterbottom in his Travels, made about 1796, says, “‘ The 
Foulahs,” in the country bordering on the Windward Coast of 
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piricn, “ impart to leather a red color equal to that of morocco in 
auty.”” 

«“ Another class of men are equally celebrated as blacksmiths ; be- 
sides making every kind of necessary utensil, they inlay the handles 
and chase the blades of swords, &c. with great neatness, and they 
make a variety of elegant fancy ornaments for the women, out of 
pieces of gold and silver dollars.” 

* A considerable degree of ingenuity in the arts with which they 
are acquainted, must be allowed to all these nations, and is evident 
in the construction of their houses, and the formation of a variety of 
domestic and agricultural utensils.” 

“ They have various substitutes for hemp and flax, of which they 
make fishing lines and nets, equal in strength and durability to those 
of Europeans.” 


Africans’ Natural Disposition. 
FROM GOLBERRY’S TRAVELS, ABOUT 1786. 


“ The Foulhas of the banks of the Senegal are intelligent and in- 
dustrious.” 

«The Mandings are likewise dispersed over the western countries ; 
they are well informed, graceful, and active.’” 

“ The Jalofs are the finest Negroes of this part of Africa: they are 
tall and well made ; their features are regular, their physiognemy is 
open, and inspires confidence. They are honest, hospitable, generous, 
and faithful. Their character is mild ; they are inclined to good 
order and civilization, and possess an evident disposition for benevo- 
lent actions, 

‘ Their character is in general honest and sincere ; hospitality is a 
natural virtue among them,”  p. 93. 

“« Mandings are very active, intelligent, and cunning, in commer- 
cial affairs ; notwithstanding which, their general character is very hos- 
pitable, sociable, and benevolent. ‘Their women are also very lively, 
spirited, i and agreeable.” p. 146. 

« The Negroes have both taste and ingenuity.” p. 306. 

“The women are always kind, attentive, and complaisant.” — 
p- 309. 

« All that I have said of the Negroes tends to prove that they are 
in general good men, naturally sale and benevolent.”’ p. 412. 

“ The picture I have given of the situation of the Blacks, and of 
the peaceable, careless, and simple life of these favorites of Nature, 
is by no means exaggerated. 

“ The Mandingoes in particular are a very gentle race ; cheerful in 
their dispositions, inquisitive, credulous, simple, and fond of flat- 
tery. 
« The maternal affection is every where conspicuous among them, 
and creates a correspondent return of tenderness in the child. An 
illustration of this has been given inp. 47. ‘Strike me,’ said my at- 
tendant, ‘but do not curse my mother.’ 
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« The same sentiment I found universally to prevail ; and observed 
in all parts of Africa, that the greatest affront, that could be 
offered to a Negro, was to reflect on her who gave him birth.” 

264 


« One of the first lessons in which the Mandingo women instruct 
their children, is the practice of truth.” a. , 

«“ During a wearisome peregrination of more than 500 British miles, 
exposed to the burning rays of a tropical sun, these poor Slaves, 
amidst their more infinitely greater sufferings, would commiserate 
mine, aad irequently, of their own accord, bring water to quench my 
thirst, and at night collect branches and leaves to prepare me a bed in 
the wilderness.” p. 356. 


Natural Disposition of the Africans, and Capacity 
Sor Civilization. 
FROM ASTLEY’S VOYAGES. 


James Welsh’s Voyages to Benin.—“ The people are very gentle and 
loving.””—Vol. I. p. 202. 

“ The inhabitants of Whidah are more polite and civilized than 
most people in the world, not excepting the European.”—Vol. III, 
p- 14. 

Marchais.—“ There are no people on earth,” says that author, 
“more tender of their offspring, or that shew more parental affec- 
tion.”—=Vol. III. p. 20. 

Nyendael.—“ Kingdom of Benin. The inhabitants are generally 
good-natured and civil, and may be brought to any thing by fair and 
soft means.” . 

Artis says, that “the people of Benin are a sincere inoffensive 
people.” 

« The Negroes at Whidah are so industrious that no spot of land, 
except what is naturally barren, escapes planting, though even within 
the inclosures of their villages and houses.’””—Vol. III. p. 8. 

Captain Stebbs, about 1724.—“ The Foleys are a cleanly, decent, 
industrious people, very affable.”—Vol. III. p. 199. 

Dr. Trotter, of the Royal Navy, says—“Of the family sold for 
witchcraft, consisting, he thinks, of the man, his mother, wife, and two 
daughters, the woman shewed the deepest affliction, the man a sullen 
melancholy; said, that having quarrelled with the Cabbosheer of 
Salt-pan, he, in revenge, had accused him of witchcraft; he refused 
food. His hands were secured, but persisting to refuse all sustenance, 
he died of hunger in eight or ten days. 

“ Besides the instance already given of a slave starving himself to 
death, remembers another ;—a woman was repeatedly flogged, and 
victuals forced into her mouth; no means, however, could make her 


swallow, and she lived the last four days in a state of torpid in- 
sensibility.” 
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State of the Slaves in the Middle Passage. 


* Slaves in the Passage are so crowded below, that it is impossible 
to walk through them, without treading on them; those who are out 
of irons are locked spoonways (in the technical phrase) to one another. 

“ Tt is the first mate’s duty to see them stowed in this way every 
morning: those who do not get quickly into their places, are compelled 
by the cat. In this situation, when the ship had much motion, they 
were often miserably bruised. In the Passage, when the skuttles must 
be shut, the gratings are not sufficient for airing the rooms ; he never 
himself could breathe freely unless immediately under the hatchway. 
Never saw ventilators used in these ships ; a wind-sail was often tried 
on the Coast, but he remembers none used in the Passage. Has 
seen the Slaves drawing their breath with all those laborious and 
anxious efforts for life which’ is observed in expiring animals, sub- 
jected by experiment to foul air, or in the exhausted receiver of 
an air-pump. ‘ 

“ Believes the practice of dancing them is general in the trade; 
in the Brookes it was not used till exercise became absolutely neces- 
sary for their health, those in irons were ordered to stand up and make 
what motions they could, leaving a passage for such as were out of 
irons to dance round the deck. Such as did not relish the exercise of 
dancing were compelled to it by the cat; but many still refused, 
though urged in this way to a severe degree.” 


Nature and Consequences of the Slave Trade. 


Captain Wlison, of the Royal Navy, was between five and siz 
months in Africa in 1783 and 1784, as commander of the ship Race- 
horse, and resided chiefly at Goree, where he learnt how Slaves were 

erally procured for the trade, as matter of public notoriety, from 
requent conversations with many respectable inhabitants, themselves 
tradérs in Slaves (p. 13), who spoke the French, English, and Negro 
languages; and who were frequently at his table. 

“Slaves are principally procured for the Slave Trade by intestine 
wars; kings breaking up villages; crimes, or imputed crimes; and 
kidnapping. 

“Villages are broken up by the king’s troops surrounding them 
in the night, and seizing such of the inhabitants as suit their 
purpose. This practice most common when there is no war with 
another state. 

“It is universally acknowledged, and he firmly believes, that 
free persons are sold for real or imputed crimes, for the benefit 
of their judges.” 

Mr. Wadstrom is “a native of Sweden and the chief Director of 
the Assay Office there. Was in Africa near three months in 1787, 
1788 (p. 37), with Dr. Spaarman, engaged by the King of Sweden 
10 make discoveries. The department allotted to witness was minera- 
logy, antiquities, and what regards the state of man. 

“ He thinks he knows perfectly how Slaves are obtained between 
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Senegal and Gambia, namely, by the general pillage, robbery by 
individuals, stratagem, or deceit. 

“The general pillage is executed by the king’s troops armed, 
and on horseback, who seize the unwary. Parties were sent out for 
this purpose by King Barbessin, almost every day during the week, 

« He was at Joal accompanying one of the Embassies, which the 
French Governor used to send every year, with presents to the black 
Kings to keep up the commerce. It is customary for the king to 
make a return for these presents, by a gift of Slaves; and though 
unwilling to pillage, he was excited to it by means of a constant intox- 
ication. When sober, he always expressed a reluctance to harass his 
people; complained that the inhabitants of Goree, continually coming 
under pretence of Trade, took occasion to make him insignificant 
presents; that they then came upon him with long accounts, debts 
said to be due, and pretensions without end; that the Governor of 
Goree living among them thought little of the sufferings of the Ne- 
groes; and that he must have been imposed upon to suffer his name 
to be used on such occasions. This speech was interpreted on the 
spot, and put in a journal by witness, who also heard the King hold 
the same language on different days, and yet he afterwards ordered the 
pillage to be executed. Witness has no doubt but that he also pillages 
in other parts of his dominions. 

“ King of Sallum practises the pillage. Witness saw twenty-seven 
Slaves from Sallum, twenty-three of whom were women and children 
thus taken. Was told by captains and merchants that this was the 
usual practice. 

“Was told by merchants at Goree that the King of Damel prac- 
tises the pillage. 

“ Robbery, in which individuals seize on each other, was a general 
way of taking single slaves.” 

Mr. Rooke “ always understood, that when he wanted Slaves for 
sale, he made war to procure them. He knew that kidnapping took 
place in the neighbourhood of Goree. It was spoken of as a com- 
mon practice. 

“He often asked Accra what he meant by prisoners of war. 
Found they were such as had been carried off by a set of marauders, 
who ravage the country for that purpose.” 

Captain T. B. Thomson, R, N. heard “that the word ‘Panyer,’ 
which is common on the coast, means kidnapping or seizing 
of men.” 
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ACCIDENTS BY FIRE. 
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IT is a singular instance of the inequality that marks the 
progress of society in its different pursuits, that although 
the dwellings of men have attained a considerable degree 
of perfection in their embellishments, they are no farther 
advanced in the means invented for domestic security, than 
they were in what we know of the first rude ages of the 
world. Fires consume, rats infest, damps corrupt, and 
thieves break through and steal. The first of these evils, 
as the first in its relation to the chances of human happi- 
ness, will occupy the following pages. 

It would naturally occur to a mind unbiassed by the in- 
fatuation of fashion, that the first care of the builder should 
be to guard his work against every possibility, that could 
be obviated, of its destruction by fire: but so little has this 
precaution been observed in practice, that a declaimer 
against it might almost be excused, if he were to infer from 
it the contrary design of allowing that element a fair chance 
of exercising the functions assigned it by nature, on our 
habitations. A large portion of the fixed composition of 
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these is universally combustible, and so contrived by its 
continuity, as to aid the progress and expansion of the 
flames, when these have once fastened upon them. Their 
internal and moveable parts are still worse, consisting of 
substances, all combustible in themselves, and some ren- 
dered highly inflammable from their texture, levity and 
position. 

Such are the receptacles, to which men commit their 
property, of which the houses themselves always constitute 
a considerable part, their persons, their lives, and the 
persons and lives of all that are sacred to them in trust, or 
endeared to them by the ties of social and domestic affinity. 
It may be truly affirmed, that no man lies down to rest, on 
any night of the year, without incurring the hazard of 
being destroyed by this merciless enemy, before the morn- 
ing. The secret treachery of an incendiary, the negligence 
of a servant, the flaring of a candle, a spark ejected froma 
grate, besides many other variable chances, may in a mo 
ment give the first impulse to this calamity, and a few mi- 
nutes place it beyond the power of stopping its exterminas 
ting process. Yet because night after night has passed) 
without its having happened, with this argument alone to 
suppress his natural fears, or rather to prevent their excite- 
ment, he again lies down in security, till at length perhaps 
the dreadful, but undreaded catastrophe, which though not 
sure is always probable, falls upon him unprovided, and 
overwhelms him. 

Few men have arrived at the age of forty, without hav- 
ing experienced the danger, or felt the alarm of fire, in 
their own persons. History abounds with instances of its 
effects in its larger masses: its transient occurrences are 
read, among the articles which the daily papers of  intelli- 
gence present for our listless amusement ; and if the spirits 
of all those, who from the first ages of the world, have 
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been sufferers in some way or other, by this fatal delusion, 
could be arranged to give their testimony to it, their num- 
bers would cover a not inconsiderable portion of the inha- 
bited surface of the globe. 

All men are interested in this detail: yet, there are few 
by whom. its interest will be felt with a practical impres- 
sion ; and the hardy writer, who should attempt to fix it, 
and to demonstrate the danger and fallacy of the popular 
error, would incur much less hazard of being disbelieved, 
than of exciting the derision of his readers for his unfound- 
ed zeal. ‘, There needs no ghost,” (may they say,) 
* come from the dead,” nor writer from the press, ‘ to 
tell us this.” We all know it already. We all know it. 
—True: but we all act, as if we were utterly ignorant of 
it. ‘We shudder at the thought of it, when any recent, or 
near example, brings it home to our bosoms :—but neither 
example, nor self-bought experience operates as a warning. 
There was a time in the annals of this kingdom, when, if ever, 
the minds of its inhabitants might have been awakened to 
a sense of their future safety; when a dreadful conflagra- 
tion. had laid its whole metropolis in ashes. It might then 
have been expected that the united powers of science and 
legislature would have been all put in action to invent and 
carry into execution some effectual provision against the 
recurrence of the same calamity. This most obvious of 
all expedients either never occurred to any one among all 
the numerous sufferers, or fell with so faint an impression 
as to be unfelt, or inefficient. It is recorded, indeed, that 
the King did by his own authority order, that the streets 
should be made wider than before, and prohibit the use of 
lath and timbers in constructing the walls of the new-built 
houses. The Parliament, which met immediately after, 
confirmed what had been done; but made no provision 
for the future. There cannot be a stronger argument of 








the total indifference of the nation to the general subject. 
It is not in the nature of mankind, to think in the mass. It is 
only from the minds of highly endowed individuals that in- 
ventions proceed, which conduce most to the benefit of 
society. Of this character was Sir Christopher Wren, 
the greatest architect of his time. He accordingly stood 
forth upon this occasion ; and proposed the design of re- 
building the city, on a plan of great—not safety, but sym- 
metry and magnificence! He too joined the whole body of 
the people in asserting the prerogative of fashion over 
common sense, and the principle of self-preservation. The 
people rebuilt their houses, and he abetted them, with the 
same destructive materials; and it is almost the only in- 
stance, in which we, their descendants, have not yet sur- 
passed them. 

If it could be doubted, that combustible substances ex- 
posed in their constant use to the action of fire, were liable 
to be catched by it, and consumed; if it could be denied 
that our houses are actually made up, in a large proportion 
of their composition, with combustible substances ; the very 
important object of this little treatise might require a more 
ample detail of preliminary reasoning, to an attempt no less 
adventurous, than to subvert a practice rendered venera- 
ble by the sanction of the most remote antiquity, and 
enforced at this day by universal observance. But no 
argument can go beyond the blunt affirmation of an indis- 
putable fact, into which the whole of the preceding dis. 
course resolves itself. Sufficient, therefore, and more than 
sufficient, has been premised for the first purpose of this 
work, The second will be a suggestion of the remedies 
for the stated evils; and this will form the subject of the 
following pages. 

The parts of habitable buildings, which are most liable 
to take fire, are the intermal coverings, or linings, of the 
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walls ;—the floors and ceilings ;—the wooden stair-cases ; 
—the doors and window shutters ;—whatever there may 
be besides of wood, in the rest of the building ;—and the 
garrets. ‘The first of these is more dangerous than all 
the rest, from its combustibility, its inflammability, and 
continuity. It is composed of a slender frame of wood, 
called battens ; of laths ; of mortar, and of paper laid over 
the mortar, when dry, with paste. All these materials are 
highly inflammable, the mortar excepted, if that do not 
partake, by its combination with them, of their common 
quality. At the same time, the enclosed air, being colder 
than that of the adjoining room, rushes out, on the first 
opening made by the fire, like the continued blast of a 
forge, imparting additional force and fuel to it, until -it 
has gained its level temperament. 

The same, or similar materials, but in different forms, 
and less disposed by their horizontal position to conduct 
the progress of the fire, compose the aggregate of the floor 
and ceiling; between which the carelessness of the work- 
men too often leaves an additional provision of chips and 
shavings, for their future and eventual combustion. 

It is unnecessary to descant on the other parts of the 
building. They are all of the same quality and tendency. 

The remedies for these evils are, like the evils them- 
selves, so obvious, that it is mot easy to propose them 
in substance, or terms, that shall not meet with 
their preconception in the mind of the reader. If the 
fashion of using combustible materials in building is perni- 
cious, it follows of course, that we should disuse them, or 
use them only, where we cannot dispense with them; and 
in their stead have recourse, as much as we can, to incom- 
bustibles. To instance the facing of our walls, which has 
been described to be most liable to the danger of taking 
fire, and of conducting it: Let the walls be covered with 
mortar alone, or with plaster: but as these will not adhere 
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to the natural polish of some kinds of stone, and are apt to 
lose their internal tenacity from other causes, it will be 
advisable to provide against these consequences ; and for 
this purpose the following cautionary processes are recome- 
mended. 

First: that of whatever material the bulk of the walls is 
constructed, they be lined with bricks : 

Second: that the bricks be well burnt; that is, to:such 
a degree, as to return a ringing sound when they are 
struck. If they are imperfectly burnt, the frost will blister 
them, and moulder the surface to powder ; and to this the 
mortar will not adhere. 

Third: that the bricks be soaked in water, before they 
are laid. The necessity of this precaution will be apparent 
to any person, who has witnessed the demolition of an old 
wall, in which the bricks will be generally found . loose, 
occupying only the space left by the dry mortar, with an 
impression similar to that wh'ch is made by a seal on mel- 
ted wax. The physical cause of this phenomenon is fo- 
reign from the design of this work. The fact is, that the 
water on the surface of the mortar, as soon as it comes in 
contact with the dry brick, is instantly drawn into it, and 
an equal quantity of air discharged; so that the mortar 
loses its first power of adhesion, to which the water is 
essentially necessary. It will be easy, and as cheap as easy, 
for any one, who distrusts the truth of this position, to 
put it to the proof, by spreading equal quantities of mortar 
upon two bricks, the one dry as it came out of the kiln, 
the other saturated with water ; and letting the mortar re- 
main untouched upon both, till it is perfectly dry. 

Fourth: that the water, and all the other ingredients of 
the mortar, be perfectly free from salts, and all manner of 
earths. Salts will make their way through the walls in the 
form of an efflorescence, and displace whatever is laid upon 
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them, or comes in contact with them; nor is there probably 
any cure to be devised for this malady, when it has once 
taken place. [Earths are penetrable by water in every form 
of it, and will impart of course that quality to every other 
substance which is mechanically blended with them. They 
cannot therefore but be unfit for the composition of a ce- 
ment. | 

When the walls are built, it is advised to let them remain 
untouched, till they are quite dry. In the mean time the 
mortar, if that shall be preferably chosen for a covering to 
them, may be prepared in the customary manner, but with a 
more especial attention given to the purity of the ingredients. 
Of the plaster nothing need to be said. Let the surface of the 
walls be first wetted to saturation, and the mortar spread 
upon it, levelled and compressed, and the mouldings formed 
in the usual manner. In this state let it rest, till it is per- 
fectly dry. It may then receive a coat of paint, or two suc- 
cessive applications of fine mortar ; but in no case paper; 
because, as the wall, in the prescribed state of it, will con- 
dense the atmosphere in contact with it, and cause it to run, 
when the atmosphere is warm, and the wall comparatively 
cold, the frequent repetition of this effect on the paper 
would moulder it, and accelerate its decay. 

If it should be intended to finish the coating with mortar, 
it would be proper to wash the sand, that it may contain no 
impurities, and to reject all the bits of lime that are not 
burnt sufficiently to slack with the rest. When the mortar 
is mixed, let it be ground to an equable degree of fineness, 
but still rough, and laid thinly over the first coat, and left 
to dry. For the last coating the same ingredients must be 
ground to an impalpable state, and laid smooth and even 
over the former, of a thickness not much exceeding, when 
dry, that of a card. Let the moisture which will gather on 
the surface be wiped off every morning with a clean cloth, 
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care being taken that there be no grit upon it. Then let 
a rag containing the finely levigated powder of soap-stone, 
about the quantity commonly tied up in a pounce-bag, be 
dabbed upon every part of the wall, and let the wall be 
pressed and rubbed with the flat surface of a piece of polishs 
ed agate, or glass, and at times with the hand first dusted 
with the soap-earth. Let these processes be repeated every 
day, until no more moisture exudes from it, or collects on 
the surface. 

This is a very imperfect sketch of the mode of preparing 
and using the mortar which is employed by the European 
inhabitants of Madras in India, for the coating of their 
walls, and is popularly called Chunam. This has a polish 
not much inferior to that of well-wrought marble, but in 
the purity of its appearance much surpasses it. 

Now let the reader call to his imagination the walls of an 
apartment finished in the manner above described, and con- 
trast it, if he can, with the hollow case of lath and plaster 
of the present generation, and the wainscoating of the past. 
Let him take into his contemplation, with their beauty and 
simplicity, the comparative safety of each. Can it bea 
doubt to which he shall give the preference ? 

The next subject which is proposed for amendment is 
that incorporated member of the house which forms the 
floor and ceiling. Of these, it is required, that the ceiling 
be wholly excluded from it. The beams may be planed, 
and carved into any fashion of ornament that will please the 
eye, equally at least to any decoration of a ceiling; and 
will admit of as much beauty and variety of color, if that be 
desirable, in a situation in which they cannot be viewed 
without an ungraceful and painful contortion of the body. 
A taste, regulated by judgment, would reject them altogether 
as absurdities. Ifthe expense be not too great, it were much 
to be wished that bars of cast iron might be substituted for 
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beams and rafters of wood. A flooring of boards might be 
laid over them for the principal apartments, and plaster, or 
mortar on the rest, and on the garrets especially. A cov- 
éring of carpets will contribute very much to defend the 
former from the casual access of fire, and equally to conceal 
the coarse appearance of the latter. 

In this place notice may be taken, and it deserves 
it, of the modern contrivance of a lattice of wire, sometimes 
suspended to the bars of a grate, and sometimes placed erect 
before it, by the descriptive, if not established, name of a 
guard. It is not among the splendid inventions of the last 
speculative century; but it may claim a precedence of most 
for its utility. Though it does not properly belong to this 
treatise, not being an‘essential part of architectural compos- 
ition, it has all the effects of permanent security, both to the 
house, and especially to its most delicate inmates, from the 
approach of their light garments to the flame, or the emission 
of acoal upon them. They are still capable of improve- 
ment. 

Of the stairs nothing more needs to be observed, than 
that, whether they be the appendage of a poor or rich hab- 
itation, they ought invariably to be built of stone. 

In the present defective state of the arts of domestic life, 
_doors and window-shutters must continue generally to be 
made of wood ; but fortunately their insular position insures 
their safety in a great measure from the accidental approach 
of fire, though not from a conflagration. The least inflam- 
mable woods may be selected for their composition. The 
larch is universally reputed to possess this quality above all 
other timber, and it may be improved by plating, or inlaying 
it with silver, brass, tin, or any other metal. The frames 
of the windows being, from their uses, immoveable, may be 
made of stone, or any other incombustible material. The 
inventive powers of the human mind may at no distant time 
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discover the means of forming indurations that shall possess 
all the tenacity and levity of wood, with the faculty of re- 
sisting fire in its destructive state. Some dissolutions and 
re-compositions of animal glutens have approached very 
near already to this desideratum. ‘The same, or a similar 
process, that can convert a fragment of horn, or tortoise- 
shell, into a snuff-box or a drinking horn, may be improved, 
and extended to the dimensions of a window-shutter. To 
those who can afford the cost, the metallic substances offer 
something better than a substitute in this application of them. 
For an instance; a plate of brass, or compound metal, fifty 
inches in length, sixteen in breadth, and one eighth of an 
inch in thickness, will not much exceed, if at all, the weight 
of a plate of oak, of the same superfieies, and one inch in 
thickness. It would equally serve for one division of a set 
of window shutters; and, in the hands of taste, unite the 
splendor of wealth, uncontaminated by the pride of it, with 
the modesty of economy. 

Garrets and attics may be built entirely of masonry, in the 
form of arches, and their floors of mortar. 

Cellars do not fall specifically within the compass of this 
plan, yet a few words may be not unusefully bestowed upon 
them. Being excavations of the natural ground, and sur- 
rounded by it, cellars are always damp, and generate an at- 
mosphere equally injurious to every article of furniture, and 
to animal life, When they are used as the receptacles of 
malt liquor, in its immediate delivery from the brew-house, 
these effects are much stronger. The greatest care bestowed 
on the masonry will prove insufficient to prevent the un- 
wholesome effluvia of the new wort in fermentation from 
making their way into the apartments above, to the great 
annoyance of the inhabitants, and worse consequences to 
their health ; and this evil sometimes proves of some weeks’ 
duration. | 
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To bring them nearer home to the general subject, the 
air inclosed in the cellars being naturally colder than that 
of the rooms above them, when these are inhabited and 
artificially warmed, it is reasonable to suppose, that it will 
rush towards the flames with a force proportioned to the 
rarefaction occasioned by them, whenever the house is in a 
state of general ignition. Wherefore, to provide for the 
safety, comfort, and health of its occupants, it would be 
advisable, whenever it can be done with convenience, and a 
due attention to economy, to dispose of the cellars in places 
detached from the house, either by piercing the side of a 
hill, or by opening them under out-houses, or other build- 
ings where they can produce no harm. The brewhouse, 
from its contingent dccupation, seems the fittest for their 
destination. These rules, as it has been indirectly premised, 
are not intended for the habitation of a town, especially of 
the capital, where lateral room is wanted, and every square 
foot has its assigned price: but in the country, where this is 
never the case, there can be no reason in nature for appro- 
priating the space over which the apartments intended for 
health and comfort are disposed, to these laboratories of dry 
rot and agues. i 

The last article intended for consideration in this work, 
and essential to it, is the furniture, or moveable contents of 
houses. These are, first, the furniture properly so deno- 
minated, that is, the appropriate implements, such as chairs, 
sofas, tables, desks, presses, bureaus, coffers, chests of 
drawers, pictures, bookcases, and libraries. Under the 
second head may be comprised bedsteads, with their appur- 
tenances ; curtains, festoons, and other similar decorations. 
All these of both kinds are either necessary in themselves, 
or will be deemed so in defiance of all that common sense 
can hold forth against them. ‘The first kind consisting 
mostly of solid substances, solitary, and such of them as 
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contain articles of an inflammable nature, holding them in 
close coverture at all times, but when they are immediately 
wanted, are but little and rarely exposed to the peril of fire. 
All that can be wished perhaps for their better security is, 
that such as are not of constant requisition should be de- 
posited in offices not connected with the house, and of easy 
approach from it. The last description of furniture may 
not be so composedly dismissed. ‘Their qualities partake 
of every character of folly. They excite pleasure in the 
eyes of the unthinking ; horror, and all the accompaniments 
of death in the minds of those who look into the list of 
those casualties by which society is embittered, and life en- 
dangered. Besides their common affinity to fire, bed-cur- 
tains are, in their professed uses very injurious to health, 
being made to draw round the bed, and exclude all access 
of the fresh and wholesome air; thus compelling the 
sleeper to inhale again and repeatedly, the air which he has 
before breathed; the very idea of which is disgusting to a 
delicate mind. Something might be gained, if fashion 
could be prevailed upon to sacrifice her hangings of chints, 
linen and muslins, and allow only woollens and silks to be 
applied to their uses. These being animal substances are 
much less attractive of fire, and by their position alone, and 
that but slightly, tenacious of it. They are susceptible of 
all the beauties of coloring in a greater degree than the 
manufactures of linen and cotton, richer in substance, and 
of equal grace in their foldings. 

A house built and accommodated according to the fore- 
going precepts, may be assumed to be effectually defended 
against all accidents from fire. * An approximate security 
may be obtained by the moral agencies of vigilance and 
circumspection. Much also may be effected by sobriety, 
regularity, and tidiness, a homely, but estimable virtue. 
But neither can the mind be for ever on the watch, nor the 
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éaréfulness of one inmate provide against, or atone for, the 
negligence of others; and too close and unremitted at 
attention to self-preservation, besides that it has a tendency 
to degenerate into the habit of mere selfishness, is itself a 
demonstration of the actual evil which requires it. It is 
better in all cases to prevent the existence of those things 
that may eventually hurt us, than to suffer them to acquiré 
it, and be prepared to resist and repel them. Such is the 
principle of this short treatise. Whether the number of its 
feaders will ever receive any great addition to the very few, 
on whose courtesy the self-complacency of its author, or his 
diffidence, may have obtruded it in its inedited state, is un- 
certain: it is less certain, whether it will impress that prac- 
tical conviction which will overcome the resistance of 
fashion, the languor of indolence, and the dread of incur- 
ring the reproach of singularity. 

The destination of the work is now cast. ‘To have an- 
nounced it in terms of such hesitation, indicates nothing 
very sanguine of hope in its success. The name of its 
author would promise as little to it, and every chance of 
its attracting the notice of the public by the universality and 
antiquity of its importance, fades before the consideration, 
that both have failed of their effect, in spite of their acknow- 
ledged pretensions ; while those very pretensions operate 
with the force of precedents against them. Yet if in this 
attempt the author should have the good fortune to gain but 
a single convert to the opinion which he solicits, it is not 
impossible that the example may draw forth another, and 
by degrees others still, until fashion herself shall become 
the patroness of the new doctrine. And to that feeble en- 
couragement he consigns it. 
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‘Tuere is a strong propensity in the best critics of the present 
age to underrate its poetical genius. While they bestow the most 
eloquent panegyrics on many of its celebrated writers, as they 
individually come in review before them, they often speak mourn- 
fully of the decay of ancient vigor, and represent the present 
advanced stage of civilization as wholly unfavorable to the pro- 
duction of original talent. ‘They cling fondly to the remembrance 
of past times when the uncultivated hills resounded with natural 
melody, the last echoes of which they think are dying away for 
ever. Pleased with the romantic, though gloomy images, which 
their strong imagination connects with the decline of poetry, they 
seem to think either that the regions of fancy, in all their heights 
and depths are explored, or that we now want power to penetrate 
into their undiscovered solitudes. Such an idea is calculated to 
strike the chilness which it supposes, and to produce the servility 
it deprecates. It is, therefore, with the hope of assisting to 
counteract its impression, that we propose rapidly to sketch out 
the progress of the art of the poet, and to bring together into one 
view the distinguishing excellencies of its living votaries, in order 
that we may estimate its present state, and calculate upon its 
future advances. 

If we attempt to trace the History of Poetry to its origin, to 
follow its consecrated streams to the fountain from which they 
issued, we shall find that it is enveloped in mystery. As, how- 
ever, the earliest traces of poetical composition are to be found 
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in the writings of Moses, we shall coincide at once with historical 
evidence, and with the traditions of the remotest ages, if we de- 
duce the feelings from which it is derived, from the inspiration 
which could elevate into distant periods and loftier orders of being. 
All the works of this oldest and most divine of historians are 
filled with the elements of poetry, and abound with majesty and 
grandeur suitable to the great subjects with which they are preg- 
nant. Over the whole of his beautiful narrations an air of un- 
earthly sanctity is breathed, which renders them unspeakably 
venerable ; while the wider and more marvellous descriptions, 
such as those of the creation and the deluge, are replete with a 
sublimity far beyond the powers of mortal expression. The most 
extensive and varied scenes are struck into our view by a single 
figure as lit up from total darkness by a sudden flash of divine 
glory. A word fills our expanding imagination with the immense 
profundity and eternal silence of chaos—another with the full 
prospect of a goodly world, surrounded by unclouded ether and 
fresh with the purities of a Paradise hallowed by celestial visi- 
tavis. Nor is there among all the verdant regions of fancied 
ljovelmess, a spot in which the heart so delights to repose as 
amidst his beautiful records of domestic history, which intro- 
duce us into the retirements of patriarchal days. In these enchant- 
ing narratives there is a flow of natural affections—an unbosoming 
of the kindliest feelings—an humble and exquisite pathos—and a 
simplicity inimitable in its holiness, which might Win the coldest 
heart of a sceptic to involuntary adoration and rapture. But not 
to attempt a faint echo of the feelings which the humblest in 
human knowledge most fondly delight to cherish ; it is sufficient 
to observe that these rich stores of divine genius probably formed 
the bright model of those compositions, which, in all ages of the 
world, have refined and exalted the character of man—called forth 
his finest sympathies—raised him to a nearer union with his maker, 
and united him in a closer kindred with his species. 

The subsequent pages of the scriptures are replete with the 
most glowing poetry, of a description not less beautiful, though 
very different in its style, from the majestic simplicity of Moses. 
The Song of Solomon is far more varied in its luxuriance, more 
fanciful in its elegancies, and more rich in its union of passion 
and of imagery than the most brilliant of the Oriental fictions. 
It overpowers with a profusion of sweets, and is filled witha 
thousand delicate touches of natural loveliness, which awaken 
every pulse to sensations exquisitely tender. But it is in the pro- 
phecies that the full blaze of divine inspiration bursts into view 
In its noon-tide magnificence and strength. It lights up a thousand 
varied scenes which were covered with the darkness of futurity— 
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pictures forth, with the vividness of truth, regions of immortality 
and life yet uncreated—and enables us to luxuriate in unbounded 
landscapes, enchanted with no common magic, but covered with 
the beams of celestial glory. We hear in them the sweet anthem 
sung at the manger at Bethlem, by long distance rendered more 
melodious. In a moment we pass into the future, trample on the 
sepulchre of time, and hear in the solemn echoes from beyond the 
grave, the first harmonious notes of worlds in the day-spring of 
renovated beauty. 

It does not appear to be, by any means, agreed, in what age 
metre began to be used in composition, or what were the imme- 
diate causes which produced the first modulations of language. 
Were we to hazard a conjecture on a subject so obscure, we 
should think that metre was the result rather of the necessities of 
mankind which grew up with their new-born desire of fame, than 
of any disposition in the ear to enjoy the luxuries of harmony. 
It is well known that previous to the invention of letters, hiero- 
glyphics or the engraven representations of natural objects were 
used to retain the memory of events, which were thought worthy 
of remembrance. Perhaps, from this very circumstance, alle- 
gorical writing, so common in the earliest ages of science, and the 
troduction of metaphors into language, from whence a large 
portion of its variety and beauty is derived, may deduce their 
origin. At length, when a great event was to be handed down to 
distant ages by tradition—to be stamped in living characters 7 
the heart—it was thought expedient to emblazon it in lofty lan- 
guage—to decorate it with the ornaments of metaphor and sim- 
ple rhetoric—and possibly to employ in its description the very 
images which were engraven on marble as a collateral means uf 
preserving it from oblivion. ‘To render such a narration at once 
remote from the tenor of ordinary conversation and easy to be 
retained in the memory, the first idea of verse would naturally be 
suggested, which would be adapted to the notes of wild and sim- 
ple musicians. This, however, is of small comparative import- 
ance. The elements of poetry existed in the native qualities of 
the heart—the exquisite variety of its rhythm was concealed 
amidst the harmony of the primal affections—and it was but for 
the breath ef heaven to sweep over a thousand silent instruments 
which nature had thus tuned, to make them tremble into the 
sweetest melodies of thanksgiving, and the holy vehemence of 
prophetic rapture. 

It is probable, however, that the first objects of poetry were 
exceedingly simple. ‘The shepherd, whose heart imbibed a share 
of the purity of his flock, and whose time was chiefly spent in con- 
templation, beneath the vast cavity of heaven, could not fail to 
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partake of the influence of those harmonies, with which he was per- 
petually surrounded. Far removed from the crowded haunts and 
petty contentions of men, he would breathe in a world of his own— 
the cataract would be to him a passion, the rugged mountain would 
supply the place of ambition, and the woods, the streams, and plots 
of verdure, would share in his affections. Sometimes the dee 
feelings, thus excited, would be called into expression by the deat 
of the dearest and most gentle of bis flock—by the reviving ravish- 
ment of spring—by the regular seasons of devotion—or by the 
imroads of barbarian hordes, which, after they had passed away, 
would make his innocent and lonely pleasures seem still more tran- 
quil. Many such poets have, no doubt, walked with God on 
earth, in gentleness and gladness of heart, whose ashes are long 
since covered with silence. But they share in the immortality of 
him, from whom the strong divinity of their spirit was derived, and 
whose voice shall awaken their silent harps to deathless fame, and 
in immortal chorus, in the midst of listening angels, to deepen the 
joys of celestial blessedness. 

The seducing love of human applause, however, would naturally 
induce many, who were gifted with the powers of singing and com- 
posing poems, to seek the capitals of rising monarchies. ‘There 
they were employed in celebrating the exploits of the chieftain, in 
huuting, or in warfare. They also recorded in verse the laws of 
those infant states, whose founders hoped, by the same means, to 
he rendered immortal. Thus poetry, which had hitherto been a 
delightful feeling, indulged almost in solitude, became the chief art 
of life—a gift, which princes were eager to patronize—and a 
register of events, intimately connected with the progress of social 
institutions. 

Poetry was now to receive a vast accession of splendor, and to 
undergo a melancholy corruption of its noblest uses, in the rapid 
diffusion of mythologic fictions. The mind was not then arrived 
at suflicient maturity to retain the simple and abstract idea of its 
great Creator: and thus the very sympathy, which the purest minds 
had expressed for the works of nature, as reflecting the wonders 
and mercies of Jehovah, became the origin of a system, which 
almost obliterated the vestiges of primitive goodness. Inthe warm 
countries of the East, a ruling power diffused his blessings from 
the fiery chariot of the sun upon his favorite children. ‘The 
Chaldzans, who surveyed the wonders of Heaven from the lofty 
turrets of Babylon, imaged bright angels, directing the silent course 
of the stars, which they soon elevated to the rank of Deities. The 
chaste scenery of Greece—its quivering groves and delicious fields, 
encircled with snowy rocks, deepening by contrast the azure of the 
seas, were easily peopled by a prolific fancy, with a thousand in- 
visible and benignant spirits, If the swain, stretched beneath the 
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dusky olives of Attica, heard at a distance the undulating notes of a 
lyre of enchanting melody, it was a young and blooming youth, the 
divine patron of wisdom and of music. If the leaves in some 
shady recess were moved by the balmy winds, it was Zephyr, in 
frolic gaiety, that wooed the blushing morning, as she arose over the 
mountains in virgin majesty. When the moon gleamed with a pale 
radiance through the tufted woods, and spread her golden splendor 
on the silver mirror of the stream, it was the chaste Diana, who 
thus befriended the hunters entangled and weary. From the calm 
ocean “ Proteus seemed to rise,” and “ Old Triton blew his 
wreathed horn”—Venus moulded the heart to the sweet influences 
of love—Jupiter spoke in the awful voices of the tempest—Graces 
encircled the fountains— Muses glided through the pensive bowers 
—Loves lurked in the opening blooms—and every corner of nature 
was filled with life, and power, and deity. The whole system was 
full of poetry ; and its influence was unfolded with a splendor un- 
rivalled in succeeding times, in the oldest of its remaining memo- 
rials—the works of Hesiod and of Homer. 

The poetry of Greece, to the consideration of which we are 
arrived, «oes not appear to have attained its maturity by the slow 
degrees, through which nature usually conducts the most noble 
of her productions. Like Minerva, it sprung to life in the noon- 
tide glory of its strength. One of its earliest was the greatest of its 
poets, whose various excellencies its succeeding bards rather en- 
deavoured more openly to develope, than to rival. In him, in- 
deed, the treasured wisdom of future ages seemed to have been 
anticipated. ‘The fire of a spirit, nursed in the midst of barbarism, 
was tempered and blended with an intuitive and oracular know- 
ledge, which was afterwards elicited by the painful experience of 
centuries. Hestruck the earth with a trident, far more powerful 
than that which he has placed in the hands of Neptune, and a 
myriad springs of poetical delight burst forth, which succeeding 
poets have been contented to trace in their innumerable and sacred 
wanderings. ‘The elements of their most vivid and divine coucep- 
tions may be traced in him. 

The mythologies to which we have alluded, gave its peculiar tone 
and coloring to the poetry of Greece. As they were infinitely 
inferior to the purity of celestial wisdom, so they were far prefer- 
able to proud unbelief, sordid worldlymindedness, and heartless 
scepticism. At first they were, as we have seen, the forms and 
symbols, in which natural sympathies were embodied and rendered 
sacred; and though their origin was greatly obscured by the gross- 
ness of their worship, there were some minds by whom it was fondly 
remembered. Nor can it be denied, that the pomp of the heathen 
religion, the mystery of its sanctuaries, and the endless variety of 
phantoms, enlarged the resources of poetry, and extended the ima- 
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ginative faculties, and became, in their influence upon mortal life, a 
fertile source of terror and of pity. But while, on the one hand, 
they extended the province of genius, they contracted it on the 
other; for as human actions and miseries were almost invariably 
referred to divine interference, the inward and delicate movements of 
the heart were overlooked, and all the nice shades and discriminations 
of character confounded. Passions were exhibited rather in their 
physical effects and outward contortions, than in their moral work- 
ings. Love, instead of a pure and holy affection, arising from a 
deep and lively sense of the beautiful and the harmonious, was a 
feverish and unworthy passion, or a maddening impulse, suggested 
with resistless force, by a revengeful Deity. And as the female 
character was not then made the main spring of delight in society, 
poetry was destitute of its most varied, its most etherial and most 
enchanting graces. It was lofty, sententious and impassioned—full 
of strange vicissitudes and heart-rending distresses, but seldom 
penetrating into the dark caverns of the soul—now nervous and 
concise, and now expanding into the eloquence of woe, but seldom 
affecting the chords of our bosom with the force of human sym- 
pathies. While its chief moral was the vast power of the fates and 
of the superior Deities, and the weakness and mutability of our 
transitory species—its general and pervading feeling was super- 
human and sublime—a dreadful solemnity of spirit mingled with 
reverence—mysterious, heart-chilling, and suited to the lofty pur- 
poses of inventive genius. 

Although the poetry of Greece was derived from the East, it 
soon became peculiarly national. Exulting in her internal re- 
sources, rejoicing in her compact and self-collected energy, she 
soon regarded all the rest of mankind as barbarians, from whom 
she could borrow nothing without disgrace, and with whom she 
would hold no communion, but in the way of mastery. The ma- 
jestic aspect of her freedom was, therefore, soon reflected in her 
works of fancy; and whilst the expluits of her early heroes, their 
joys and sorrows, formed the exclusive subject of her tragedy, which 
wore a mingled air of republican sternness and religious solemnity, 
the whole of her literature assumed the appearance of proud, invincible 
defiance. It was this peculiar spirit which preserved it from losing 
its originality and boldness, when the people became familiar with 
the rules of art, and severe in their detection of errors, occasioned 
by an over-fertile genius, and which imparted all the benefits with- 
out the evils of criticism. Hence it was exact in its smallest pro- 
portions, and yet grand in the general outline—all its wanderings 
were sanctioned by their majesty—and its wildest deviations were 
the most replete with ease and judgment, so that their obliquities 
were not only pardoned, but rendered the examples, from whence 
those rules were deduced, which it has since been regularity to 
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ebey. Soon, alas! it fell from that bright and consummate glory, 
to which it had so speedily attained—the ruin of the liberty, with 
which it florished, seemed to leave it widowed and desolate. It 
withered with almost the same rapidity with which it had arisen, 
and left the world gloomy, barbarous, and degraded, 

The splendor of the Roman Literature, which succeeded after 3 
short and tumultuous interval, was scarcely longer in its duration. 
Through the brilliant annals of “ The Eternal City,” in the days 
of her perpetual conquest and ever-varying freedom, we discover 
but slight symptoms of a mighty poetical genius. But the moment 
when her destiny seemed to be accomplished, and the world lay 
prostrate at her feet, in the strange stillness of a universal domivion, 
go soon to be disturbed, all the imagination and fancy, which the 
stern heroism of ages had suppressed, burst forth in the full luxuri- 
ance of its beauty. It seemed as if the sun of Roman grandeur 
was destined to gather etherial glories, on the meridjan of it 
stupendous course, just before it was about to descend the awful 
deelivity of its evening, This maryellous age possessed all the 
qualities of a second era of Grecian literature-——which was the 
model of these inimitable specimens of human genjus—it was less 
bold, less daring, and less eriginal, but far more lovely and serene. 
The loftiest graces, as well as the most striking defects of the 
pattern, were smoothed and polished away in the imitations. The 
single, broad stream of imagination, was diffused- into a thousand 
smaller aud gentler channels, which stole along, amidst more se- 
eluded and varying scenery. Wit became more pointed, versifica- 
tion more correct and harmonious, and philosophy more deeply 
reflective ; but the mighty and supernatural power of astonishing 
and overwhelming the soul, which the Greeks had wielded with so 
terrific a force, was tempered into a calm and regular majesty. 
Single passages were less miraculous, but the poetry, on the 

» more delightful and attractive. Such, indeed, is the natural 
progress of the art iu all the ages of mankind. In the tumultuous 
mfancy of society, when men are just escaped from their natural 
barbarism, it is wild, solemn, and impassioned—the mind is dis- 
posed to yield itself wholly to the awe-inspiring superstitions of its 
fathers—and strong natural passion is expressed in bold and ener- 
getic language. but as society advances, the people begin to 
reason and learn to ridicule—criticism steps forward with its chill- 
ing frowus—it is thought equally impossible to equal the more 
ancient writers, and to write without attempting it—and poetr 
loses the terrible energy and preternatural wildness, with which it 
was before pervaded, and becomes more feeble and diffuse, and at 
the same time more pleasing, elegant, and seductive. It speedily 
dwindled at Rome, amidst vice and effeminate follies, till her glory 
was finally extinguished, and the immortal splendor of her nogn- 
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tide genius served only to throw a deadly glare over ages of barba- 
rian desolation. 

It might, indeed, well have been expected, that the diffusion of 
the Christian religion, which florished while Rome was declining, 
would have shed a potent and genial influence over the regions of 
fancy. A revelation, that beamed upon the world with the serenity 
and gentleness of Heaven—that threw rays of delight over the 
silence of the tomb, aud opened a long perspective into the won- 
drous realities of eternity—that deprived death of its sting, and 
robbed the grave of its victory—that one moment shook this world 
with all the thunders of the next, aud another encompassed it with 
a bright and celestial vision—necessarily tended to awaken the most 
elevated and devout affections. The mind was alternately awed 
and softened to the impression of every human emotion—astonished 
at the prodigious extent of its own destiny—humbled with a sub- 
lime sense of its comparative littleness—agitated with anxious hope 
and fear for iis future condition—delighted with the soothing kind- 
ness of the Father of Mercies, as he stood revealed in unclouded 
loveliness—and enraptured with the delicious prospects of an 
immortal Paradise. Yet we are compelled to acknowledge, that 
while these elements of poetry were aroused, the art itself remained 
for a considerable period without participating in the, regeneration 
of the firmer and more active faculties of the spirit. The first 
feelings of the primitive recipients of truth were probably too 
strong and deep for expression; and while they were called upon 
to defend them at the bar, and to bear witness toiheir truth u 
the scaffold, they were little disposed to embody their consolations 
in the refinemenis of mortal language. In the midst of danger 
and of death they were contented to enjoy, in the holy abstraction of 
silence, the delicious dreams of future blessedness and repose, with 
which they were favored by their invisible guardians. And, on the 
other hand, when truth became popular, and was first attended 
with the pomp aud circumstance of worldly greatness, the master- 
spirits of the Church were engaged in perpetual controversy, not 
only with the remnants of heathen mythology, but with the hereties 
of their own communion. While they trod this thorny and per- 
plexed road, they too often lost sight of the glory, together with 
the spirit of their religion. When they were deeply engaged in 
settling the inferior niceties of its doctrines, they almost forgot its 
deep and lofty sublimities, and even the commonest of those be- 
nignant truths and genial charities, in which were combined and 
exalted al! the mysterious dictates of nature, and the collective 
wisdom of the patriarchal ages. 

These rich materials of poetry were not, however, to lie uare- 
garded amidst the rubbish which encumbered the sanctuary. 
Their combination was soon to be effected by new commotions. 
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The feeble remnants of the colossal empire, with all its miserable 
corruptions, were swept away by the tremendous incursion of the 
northern savages. ‘This awful deluge, while it destroyed the totter- 
ing abodes of luxurious indulgence, mellowed and fertilised the 
soil which had been so long neglected. Besides, the fierce cha- 
racters of the barbarians—their restless spirit of enterprise and 
adventure—and the dark and powerful emotions which their ex- 
ploits incited, served to give a new and deep tone to the literature 
they were disposed to cherish. To these energies were now added 
the delights and terrors of religion, excited by external ceremonies 
which, though they afterwards lost the spirit which first breathed 
within them, were pregnant with the materials of deep feeling— 
and formed together a new era of poetry, on which the reflected 
splendor of classical greatness shed an air of venerable sanctity. 
Iu Italy all these dark and solemn impressions were blended with 
the sweet luxuriance of the gentler graces, and harmonised by a 
ravishing aud delicious melody. The country itself seemed every 
where full of tenderness and enchantment—its bright and verdant 
fields were hallowed by the sacred vestiges of Roman virtue—the 
mountainous regions of its Alps abounded with the romantic re- 
mains of savage grandeur—its cities were filled with cathedrals 
breathing unearthly awe, the scenes of majestic rites, in the midst 
of whose august ceremonials the soul was wrapped in devotional 
‘ecstasy—and her warm unclouded skies seemed the native abode 
of graces, loves, and harmonies. Here too the tenderness and 
elegance of Petrarch, the alternate horror and sweetness of Dante, 
the nervous yet fine strength of Ariosto, and the deep searching 
magic of Tasso, florished in the maturity of excellence. At the 
same time, the pomp of worship called forth the inimitable monu- 
ments of the sister arts, sculpture, painting, and music, and in- 
spired the genius of artists, of whose exquisite productions the 
world was scarcely worthy. And thus, while the great mass of 
the community were sinking into a deplorable ignorance and 
mental degradation, the arts florished on the luxury and pomp of 
the church, and poetry seemed to combine the vigor of her youth 
with the softened graces of the most refined periods of her his- 
tory. 

This glory which thus dawned in Italy, the age of chivalry 
which was now arrived, diffused, with important modification, 
through a large portion of Southern Europe. The continent seem- 
ed, on a sudden, enkindled by a divine impulse—a fine ennobling 
frenzy which impelled all nations to great enterprises, and developed 
their slumbering energies. A generous courtesy began to mingle 
with a savage barbarism—self interest seemed annihilated even in 
tyrants by a loftier emotion—personal bravery and heroic con- 
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tempt of death, were regarded as the only virtues worthy of admi-, 
ration—honor became as sacred a name, as valor and patriotism had 
been esteemed among the ancients—and in the midst of bloody 
contentions, rather fur glory than aggrandizement and revenge, the 
bright consummate flower of delicate generosity put forth its 
sweets, in the freshest loveliness. ‘The female character which had 
hitherto been obscure and degraded, now formed the delightful 
attraction of life—presented a boon alone worth living or dying 
for—ennobled contention, and carried gentleness into the bosom of 
warfare. Excited by these causes, the robust and manly virtues 
were displayed in the most daring attitudes. ‘There was indeed 
little of calm and calculating reason, of desire for the general 
welfare, or of calm and all-enduring goodness; but there was the 
shining phantom of honor which almost supplied their place, 
an uuutterable contempt of meanness, a warm openness of heart, 
a romantic and elevated friendship, a nice perception of fame, 
which supplied among independent princes the place of laws, and 
among soldiers the desire of equity, aid which sheltered all the 
softer and more tender affections, which florished plenteously 
beneath their shadow. The torrent of human affections turned 
into the broad channel of love and glory, the mind was little 
disposed to question the marvellous legends with which religion 
was confounded. Disposed to submit to the venerable dictates of 
all established orders, it only demanded that their precepts should 
accord with. its seutiments of honor. So while the wildest 
’ superstitions were received without inquiry, the sanctuaries of 
religion were covered with a thrilling mystery, society was gra- 
dually advancing, its charities multiplied, its mauners became ele- 
gant and refined, and the capital of its majestic column was carved 
and embellished by the sword. 
But let us leave for a while this enchanting zra, and glance for 
a moment on Asia, where a new species of poetry had made rapid 
advances to its meridian. Its vast regions had long been destitute 
of the glory with which they were wradiated in the infancy of 
science. Chaldewa, and Egypt, which bordered on the oriental 
continent, had not only fallen from the eminence they once 
occupied, but bad left very slight traces of the genius on which 
their intellectual greatness had been founded. Under the Persian, 
which succeeded to the Assyrian dynasty, the mind endured a 
series of progressive degradation, its fire and enthusiasm. were 
repressed, and even bodily powers seemed to partake in, the men- 
tal imbecillity. Nor did the conquests of Alexander, and the reign 
of his profligate successors materially improve its condition, So 
inveterate aud so deadly were its vices, and so seductive its_plea- 
sures, that instead of emulating the virtues of its new masters, it 
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gunk them to its own miserable level. For a short time, indeed, 
the mild lustre of Christianity overspread the favored lands which 
had listened to the first chorus of its heavenly and peace-breathing 
messengers. But the sacred brightness was soon overclouded, for 
the mind wes not sufficiently exalted to endure the dominion of the 
noble and self-denying virtues, and to sustain the artillery of perse- 
éution ; and, thus, while the European nations were rejoicing in 
the morning of truth, and of new born elevation of their spirits, 
the East was again encompassed with a thick and starless darkness. 
A wonderful revolution, however, was soon to rouse it from its 
apathy, and to awaken its slumbering energies. The Prophet of 
Mecca burst forth into day from the caves where his visions had 
been invented, with the suddenness and the power of lightening. 
Animated with the fury of a daring and ambitious genius, he over- 
whelmed the pigmy minds of the effeminate Asiatics with the thun- 
ders of his military prowess, more than with the grandeur of his 
speculations. The imposition adapted with consummate skill to 
the weakness and the passions of its votaries, built on the fragments 
of the Pagan, the Jewish, and the Christian doctrmes, and sup- 
ported with the irresistible arguments of artillery and death, was 
diffused with unprecedented rapidity. A new order of supersti- 
tions, and a new dynasty of heaven-descended princes, afforded 
éach other a mutual and vigorous support, and established their 
authority on the surest foundations. With these new and splendid 
institutions, arose a dazzlmg species of composition :—for the 
iusions of Mahomet had awakened the imagination, while they 
effectually confined the more active faculties. Corresponding with 
its origin, it abounded in fancy and in richness to the exclusion of 
almost all other qualities. In proportion as the reasoning powers 
of the mind were enfeebled by despotism, the imagination seemed 
to expand and vivify, and enjoyed its peculiar freedom in strange 
and fantastic vagaries. A new world of imaginary beings sprung 
forth at its invocation, from the chaos of Mahometan doctrines. 
The warm passions of the new converts expatiated among the 
Bright Houries of Paradise, and the gorgeous realms of the genu, 
coinpared to which, the chaste splendors of Olympus seemed dim, 
and the subliine visions of the Grecian Muses cold and feeble. 
The mind was absolutely bewildered by the profusion of the mag- 
hificence with which it was surrounded—pure marble fountains 
refreshed the loveliest bowers—groves breathed forth spicy and 
aromatic odors, and a ravishing and celestial melody—palaces 
arose of entire sapphire, blazme with unutterable light-—graces 
fluctuated on every odoriferous breeze, m azure and shadowy varie~ 
ties—every sense was awakened into ecstasy, and the soul led on 
from one scene vf euchanted delight to another, till it was oppress 
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ed with excess of radiance. And these effulgent scenes were 
peopled with unearthly inhabitants, the chief of whom were the 
genli, sometimes malignant, and at others beneficent, who watched 
over the fates of mortals. Nor were the human beings who were 
introduced into these beatitudes scarcely less ideal—perfect princes 
—princessés more beautiful than the morning, and purer than the 
breath of sunmmer—and gay generous warriors prepared to combat 
the horrors of invisible worlds, and to contend with legions of guilty 
spirits. Yet in these glittering imaginations, we find nothing of 
human interest, nothing of natural feeling, aud scarcely a trace of 
any real and human affection. The laws of probability and of 
nature were wholly disregarded—they seemed indeed to melt and 
vanish before the warmth of oriental genius. Still there was some- 
thing so wild and so original in these fancies—so inspiring in the 
strange superstitions with which they abounded, and so seductive 
in the lustre of their airy vistas, that the mind welcomed the 
brilliant enchantment, and was won from itself into a thousand 
regions of increasing beauty. In order to suit these bewitching 
tales of wonder, extravagant metaphors, dazzling tropes, and ven- 
turous similes, were employed in rich profusion. All however 
was not mere imagery and luxurious splendor, for in the very midst 
of the perverseness of its fancy, the dissolving luxury, and the full 
blaze of magniticent figures, the mind was exalted, before it was 
aware, with the rigid and awful sublimities of moral wisdom. In 
this wonderful course of oriental literature, we discern the mighty 
effort of a spirit, cramped and impeded in its natural exertions by 
an overwhelming and destructive despotism, and which with all the 
elasticity resulting from long compression, burst forth into a 
wild and daring path, which those who dared scarcely to approve, 
were reluctantly compelled to admire. 

Very different was the progress of taste in the Northern parts of 
Europe, among whose deep glens and misty hills, the glory of 
chivalry shone with a pale and reflected brightness. But the 
found in the eventful course of their own history, ample mode. 4 
for impassioned song, which was chanted by rude and wandering 
minstrels, in the Gothic Halls of the feudal sovereigns. As these 
effusions were seldom committed to writing, very few specimens 
of their excellence have reached us—but we may well imagine 
that the most celebrated of these itinerant bards and musicians, 
as they necessarily conversed deeply with nature, drank largely of 
her sweet influences, and prepared the way for that lofty and reflec- 
tive poetry, which was in a future age to arise, and to take a firm 
root in Britain. Of Anglo-Saxon verse, we have very few monu- 
ments remaining, and those are chiefly war-songs and celebrations 
of hunting ‘and of victory. The invasion and settlement of the 
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Normans, introduced the metrical romances of old France—which 
abounded in tales of chivalrous adventures, and were richly embel- 
lished with the elegances of Faéry superstition. But it was not 
until the reign’ of Edward the Third that the English language 
was generally used as a medium of composition—when it was first 
rendered classical, and adorned by Chaucer, the venerable father 
of its poetry. 

But a new era was now approaching most favorable to the lite- 
rature of England, but very unpropitious to the visionary foun- 
dations on which the cumbrous majesty of chivalry had so long 
been supported. The noble discovery of Printing disseminated 
knowledge among those classes which ignorance had hitherto kept 
in a state of patient submission; the impassioned charms of a 

mpous worship could no longer detain the mind in willing credu- 
fty ; anew channel was opened for inquiry and thought ; the middle 
orders began to feel that they possessed some traces of moral diguity 
as well as their superiors; and the charm of chivalrous feeling, 
which depended on implicit belief and obedience, began to be 
insensibly weakened. Hitherto the world had been as an immense 
theatre on which a few ruling spirits were destined to display their 
energies, while the crowd was contented to remain in silent admi- 
ration of the august spectacle. Some of them now felt themselves 
qualified to take a leading part in the great drama—an order of 
talent arose distinct from that af birth, and greatly discomposed 
that gorgeous arrangement which had subsisted for ages. This 
intrusion was naturally resisted by those who claimed a prescriptive 
right to a monopoly of honor and distinction, and who as their 
possession had been undisturbed while they alone enjoyed the means 
of intellectual superiority were unwilling to allow others to par- 
take in it now that the progress of time had rendered them capable 
of its distinctions. Indiguant at repulse and scorn, and conscious 
of their own faculties, the new aspirants who were excluded from the 
ordinary paths of preferment, resolved to attempt their elevation by 
the disturbance of the established institutions. They heard, therefore, 
with delight, that the brave and virtuous Luther had begun to protest 
against the abuses of the Church and gathered with eagerness 
round the standard of reformation. Persecution and controversy 
resounded throughout Europe—from persecution and controversy 
Truth rose triumphant ; and in the mist of their vehemence the 
national poetry declined. While some states were awakened into 
new life and energy by embracing the reformed religion the rest 
proceeded in their old tract which was now become unsuited to 
the progress of reason: the charm of their romance was weakened 
by the controversy with which it was defended : chivalry dwindled 
into empty parade and formal civility ; religion sunk from a noble 
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feeling to vulgar bigotry—and their generous barbarism was softened 
down into a courtly politeness. 

Happily for England, the vices of her Sovereign became the 
means of her total emancipation from the corruptions of the Romish 
communion,— and _ their short-lived and terrible revival under the 
government of Mary served only to heighten the joy excited by 
their complete removal. The mind, thus suddenly delivered from 
the slavery of ages, was filled with new-born energy. While all its 
sensations were elevated by the restoration of its native liberty, it 
sprung forward, with a supernatural force, into the vast and untried 
regions which opened on its rapturous vision. The arm of Omni- 
potence had smote the rock which had long overshadowed it, and 
the full effulgence of light burst through the cavity on tracts which 
had long been desolate. It seemed as if the whole resources of 
our national genius which had for ages been fostered in secret, were 
bursting forth in one auspicious era ; and the productions, whose 
roots had been matured beneath the rubbish which impeded its 
progress, on this first breaking up of the virgin soil, were springing 
into maturity in wild and beautiful luxuriance. The character of 
English Poétry was no sooner developed than it was stamped in 
living and eternal characters. The reigns of Elizabeth, of James the 
first, and of his unfortunate son Charles, were enriched by this first 
display of native talent which was formed by the exertions of our 
older dramatists. Massinger, Ford, Decker, Webster and Mar- 
low, with others now almost forgotten, opened a rich mine of 
thought and imagery and passion which we have too often passed 
by unnoticed. ‘This circumstance is, however, less to be regretted 
as we have in one poet, whom we recognise as peculiarly our own, 
all the highest properties of their genius: we need scarcely name 
Shakspeare—the immortal sun of that golden age of our poetry, 
round whom the rest of his contemporaries move at various distances 
in the highest heaven of invention. 

The beauties of these wonderful writers were, in a striking 
degree, original, and peculiarly worthy of attentive analysis. ‘They 
formed their style upon no preceding models of acknowledged 
excellence, and drew neither from the perennial fountain of classic 
lore, nor from the more abundant sources of romance and marvel- 
lous legend, the inspiration which breathed in their tragedies. ‘They 
aspired not to a dominion over the divine spirits of Olympus, the 
realins of the genii, or the domains of fairy enchantment ; the human 
heart was the province which they explored, and its strange and in- 
ward workings the machinery which they delighted to employ. 
Every thing in their writings was filled with human passion and 
human interest. The loftiest sublimities of the mind, the most 
secret of its depths, and the humblest and most gentle of its move- 
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ments, formed the extensive range of these deep philosophers. 
All their characters, therefore, however dark and revolting, were 

beings with whom we were compelled to sympathise—not the hid- 

eous personifications of vice which we were contented to loathe 

or to despise, but men in whom the traces of goodness were yet 

visible, whose vices were the perversion of greatness, and who were 

still open to the influence of strong and natural emotions. The 

veil of our nature was withdrawn—we beheld its inmost features, 

and traced out the connexion of its apparent anomalies with the 

great properties of the species. Yet while we learned the deepest 

philosophy, and pried into the most intricate caverns of the soul, 

we were not left coldly to examine and to moralize ; we were filled 

with the most powerful interest, hurried along in a breathless tu- 

mult of passion, impressed with the realities of a fiction even to 

intenseness, or dissolved in the most kindly and affectionate sym- 

pathies. Even while we gazed on the throbbings and palpitations 

of a bosom laid open to our view, we followed its possessor with 

breathless anxiety through the strange varieties of his fortune. We 
were thus completely enchavted by the natural magic of the poet— 
lived and breathed amidst his living and breathing characters ; even 
before we perceived the rich stores of wisdom with which he 
abounded. He introduced us, it is true, into a new world ; but here 
we felt all to be real, we were conscious of no illusion: we found 
the elements of the passions within ourselves which he had embo- 
died with consummate skill: we were led into the inmost heart 
of our nature, and we knew and feltit to be ours; and while we ad- 
mired the invention by which abstract feelings and principles had 
been personified in the breathing creation around us, we almost 
adored the intuitive wisdom by which we had been guided into 
the deep recesses of the bosom. 

But although the motives and the desires of man were thus 
wonderfully unfolded, we are not to suppose that we were alone to 
derive a powerful interest from the working of passion, or to receive 
oracular insight into the mysterious principles of human action—for 
these great authors abounded also in the loftiest beauties of imagi- 
native poetry. Although the mind was stripped of all its disguises, 
was divested of its habits of ceremony and the varied materials of 
self deception—it was seen through a brilliant medium and covered 
altho’ not concealed with a radiant and wnutterable glory. All the 
characters which we see thus simply invested with humanity are 
poets capable of a high degree of abstraction not only from their 
circumstances but from themselves, full of the genius of him who 
called them into being, and endowed with a rich store of imagery 
and conception; so that while we feel their kindred with ourselves 

and trace the elements of their passions in our vwn bosoms, we-ar¢ 
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penetrated with the same solemn and reverential awe, which we 
should feel for the mysterious shadows of a nobler existence. Their 
sensations are those of perfect nature, but it is nature elevated; not 
by the pomp and circumstance of kingly apparel, nor by the venera- 
ble remoteness of their antiquity, but by the strong divinity of soul 
with which they are so copiously invested. When their frailty and 
even their villainy is far removed from meanness, strong intellectual 
power rescues them from our contempt and our pity, and while we 
sympathise with them as kindred, we reverence them as superior 
beings. While every expression is that of nature, they have some- 
thing which is not of this world. Former writers had painted kings, 
warriors and monsters, but these presented us with men—others had 
soared into imaginary worlds, but these conducted us into realities, 
developed their richest treasures and filled them with celestial glory— 
others had adorned their personages with the imsignia of rank, but 
these cloathed theirs with the mental dignities of genius—others had 
filled their poems with sentiments drawn from the recorded experi- 
ence of ages, but these enriched theirs with lessons of oracular wis- 
dom, drawn from the intuitive suggestions of an intellect filled 
with the inspiration of heaven. 

It is also to be observed that the stile of these compositions was 
no less singular, than the substance was original and enchanting. 
It seemed altogether the work of fortune or of caprice, the lawless 
and changeable vagary of unchecked and uncriticized genius. When 
the passion was strong it assimilated with its course and became 
nervous and majestic. When a pause ensued in the action, or an 
opportunity offered to excite the poetry of the character, some 
elegant fancy, some fantastic imagination, some airy idea detained 
it in the sweetest and most ravishing melodies. Too often, how- 
ever, it became all that was low and degrading, contemptible in 
language and revolting in imagery, as if the authors were wholly 
unconscious of their own powers, and placed, without knowing the 
distinction, the vilest refuse by the side of the most inimitable ex- 
cellence. Miserable puns, silly conceits, obscenity the most dis~ 
gusting and nonsense the most wearisome, filled up the pauses of 
the most interesting action, and were introduced iu the midst of the 
loveliest pictures of gentleness and purity. While, on the other 
hand, in the midst of the most odious and ridiculous scenes, a sud- 
den flash of glory breaks forth which throws a light on the deep 
caverns of the souls and changes all in an instant to rapture and 
celestial brightness. ‘The causes of these singular vagaries are no 
doubt to be discovered in the vitiated tastes of the age and the 
absence of enlightened criticism, but to the same cause we may 
probably attribute the wild and irregular grandeur of their sublimest 
conceptions. The worst faults and the most unearthly beauties 
are so nearly allied, that it is probable they would both have yielded 
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to the pruning of a colder and more refined period. Posterity, 
however, regard their works with a veneration too deep, very loudly 
to deplore their trifling exuberances and failures, while they look 
back on this as the golden age of English literature, and the pro- 
ductions by which it is adorned as forming the living and eternal 
rock of our national genius. ; 

The natural course of this age, so fertile in talent, was unl:appily 
broken by the civil contentions which terminated in the death of the 
king and the establishment of a short and feverish republic. Yet 
there is one circumstance which might redeem the miserable hypo- 
crisy of those melancholy times—that amidst the hurricanes with 
which they were distracted, Milton, that “‘ mighty orb of song,” 
arose, drawing after him long streams of immortal effulgence from the 
living throne “ dark with excessive bright.” But we feel that we 
ought to withdraw from this divine subject, we are entering on 
holy ground, we shrink from the brink of his invisible worlds—and 
dare not profane with feeble panegyric, a name of which silence is 
the most expressive of applauses. 

But the nation soon became weary of the reign of revolutionary 
usurpers. They longed for the more kindly—more social—and 
more generous spirit of loyal enthusiasm. ‘They panted for some- 
thing ancient, something gorgeous, something which they could 
venerate. While these desires were cherished in the fresh vigor of 
their youth, the court returned, bringing in its train the literature, 
the manners, and the taste of the continental regions which had 
afforded it a vefuge. ‘The people, then, in their new enthusiasm, 
neglected the noble productions of our own soil to gaze on the 
exotics of France; and were enchanted with the easy gaiety, the 
charming indifference, and the polished elegance of French poetry. 
The lively nation they were now ambitious to imitate, were con- 
stantly open to new impressions, and little disposed to a meditative 
wisdom, or to the deep tones of elevated passion. ‘Their literature, 
which they derived from the Latins, was formed exclusively on 
classical models, and derived a very slight coloring from the 
romances of the middle ages. But as the mythologies of which 
they were enamoured, no longer retained the slightest hold on 
popular belief, and as the very formation of society had been re- 
moulded by the progress of time, the exact resemblance of the 
great writers of Greece and Rome was comparatively faint and 
spiritless. ‘The figure was carved after the nicest rules of art—the 
attitude, the costume, the drapery—all were Grecian ; but soul, life, 
and expression—the Promethean fire of old times, were fled, and 
nothing remained but an exquisite statue, sculptured by mere 
modern artists, and therefore destitute of the venerable holiness of 
antiquity. Tragedy was invested with a pall so gorgeous and 
sweeping, that the workiugs of the bosom were concealed beneath 
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its foldings ; the simple language of warm and tender affections was 
stifled by monotonous and high-toned declamation. Continued des- 
potism and luxurious indulgence rendered men heartless, and totally 
incapable of the poetry of nature. Their ennui was relieved by 
fastidious and elegant criticism, their ear was charmed with the 
music of hot and crowded saloons, but to the majestic voices of the 
soul and the universe they were wholly unable to listen. Repartees 
abounded, wit became keen and brilliant, conversation was filled 
with sparkling and unnumbered graces, the structure of verse was 
faultless, the ear was never offended, and the soul was never 
awakened into rapture. The high destinies of man were forgotten, 
human life became a jest, and eternity was condensed into an 
epigram. Thought was diffused or cramped in harmonious 
couplets, feeling evaporated in ceremony, greatness was tamed into 
art, and genius ground down to the inconstant fashions of the ball- 
room and the theatre. aw 

Such was the model which Britain was now anxious to imitate, 
but which she never more than partially adopted. Her horror of 
faults was less severe, her gaiety less extravagant, and her wit less 
delightful. In the midst of the imitations so popular in the space 
between the restoration of Charles and the death of George the 
First, we could not wholly repress by epigram or ridicule the 
energy of that nature of which Shakspeare had been the oracle. 
Yet the new state of poetry became daily popular. A cold pom- 
pous formality reigned at court and in the theatre— Dryden lent to 
its progress the sanction of his example, Addison triumphed in his 
Cato which stalked in unnatural stoicism over the stage ; and Pope, 
while he enriched the school with his genius, adorned it with a pro- 
fusion of fanciful and airy graces. Passion, in these great writers, 
was rather eloquent than deep, descriptions were dry catalogues of 
beauties rather than exquisite landscapes of light and shade harmo- 
niously blended, and sentiment, though noble, was more stately than 
majestic. ‘This, however, was a species of composition which all 
could enjoy, because it required no elevation of soul to feel, and 
no leisure to discover its beauties. Unlike those productions whose 
sublimities could be felt only in solitude, and who gave rather a 
key to a region of enchantment, than fully recounted its glories, 
these described their objects in the full glare of their beauty, so that 
lounging fops could understand, and the gay and careless admire, 
These, like bright and glaring flowers, were every where to be de- 
acried in the sunshine, but it was necessary for those who would 
enjoy the fragrance of gentler blossoms, to seek the still and shady 
retirements where their perennial sweets are unfolded. 

This species of exotic literature contained, however, within itself 
the seeds of destruction. It rendered poetry so easy an art, that 
the town was soon deluged and surfeited by a crowd of inferior pro- 
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ductions. From mere satiety it began to sigh after the freshness 
of its native poetry which was now begmning to revive. Its 
humble artlessness beamed once more in Goldsmith and Gray, its 
rich mellowness luxuriated again in Collins, its solemn majesty 
shone through the pompous declamation of Young, its adoration 
of external nature burst forth in the glittering enthusiasm of 
‘Thomson, and all the natural magic of its lowlier notes, the sweet- 
ness and delicacy of its homely affections, brightened up and relieved 
the sad despondency of Cowper. The introduction of German 
literature too gave a new turn to the poetical feeling, which, on the 
whole, conducted it nearer to its native channels. In the celebrated 
productions of that high-toned nation, there was a mine of original 
thought, a strength and bewildering vastness of conception, and 
a rich vein of solemn imagery and romantic tenderness. The strange 
perverseness of opinion amounting sometimes to a horrible sub- 
limity of sentiment, the high-wrought passions of beings long accus- 
tomed to feed and indie their most airy imagimations, were 
eagerly admired by a nation delighting in powerful sensations, and 
satiated with the cold and spiritless regularity which, however it 
might please fora time when supported by great talent, could never 
take root as in a congenial soil, and florish, and expand in Britain. 
It was at length to receive a final assault which destroyed its per- 
nicious influence, while it left its brightest ornaments uninjured. 
While the qualities of the German bards were blending with the 
love of nature, the richness, and the gentleness which Thomson, 
Collins, and Cowper had revived in their primitive freshness, a new 
and inconceivable event occurred in the moral world, which, while 
it shook society to its deepest foundations, made a powerful im- 
pression on the regions of fancy, and gave tu the national mind that 
proud elevation and dignified consciousness, which completed the 
regeneration of our poetry. 

It was indeed impossible, that an event like the French Revolu- 
tion should not affect every nation of the civilized world which 
dared to contemplate its progress, and impart a new coloring to 
every art and feeling which was connected with the heart or allied 
to moral wisdom. The most listless and trifling were aroused into 
energy by events which succeeded each other with the force and 
rapidity of lightning ; and which in their vastness and singular com- 
plexion resembled a horrible and long protracted vision. Every 
faculty of the mind was awakened, every feeling raised to an in- 
tenseness of interest, every principle and passion called into super- 
human exertions. At one moment, ail was hope and joy and 
rapture; the corruption and iniquity of ages seemed to vanish 
like a dream; the unclouded heavens seemed once more to ring 
with the exulting chorus of peace on earth and good-will to men; 
and the spirit of a mighty and puissant nation, long confined in the 
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dungeons of superstition, of despotism, seemed risigg in native 
majesty to draw new inspiration from the rejoicing heavens. ‘The 
most brilliant hopes were cherished for the advancement of human 
happiness, and the gigantic progress of intellect, and fresh prospects 
were daily opening, which, from the dim remoteness of their 
boundaries, filled us with painful delight and with giddy rapture. 
On a sudden all was changed—it was the smoothness of a torrent 
before it dashes through a frightful chasm—the little clouds which 
had passed unnoticed as silvery specks in the serene atmosphere 
expanded into a supernatural tempest, and, in a moment, all those 
* gorgeous palaces” of beatific vision, those “ solemn temples” 
of literty and truth, those “ cloud-capt towers” of sublime expec- 
tation were swept away, together with all the social institutions 
which preserved the gentler affections pure, even while liberty was 
imperfect, and which time and ancestry had rendered venerable. 
In the dreadful intoxication of those awful moments, man appeared 
in all the wild energy of the barbarian; the darkest imaginings of 
the past were far exceeded ; every passion naked and undisguised by 
artificial refinement raged with the intenseness of agony; every 
modification of character, every vagary of sentiment, every secret 
motive of action were exhibited in the terrible changes of this 
august spectacle. Yet was the mind consoled under these over- 
whelming horrors by the meek triumphs of suffering virtue, the 
calm superiority of wisdom, and the yielding gentleness of devoted 
resignation. All its tenderest sympathies were excited by the de- 
struction of the sacred monuments of antiquity, by heauty and 
majesty in distress, by the romantic virtue and the manly greatness 
of those illustrious persons who had been bred up in the midst of 
Juxury and pollution. All was strange excitement and breathless 
wonder. While cruelty stimulated ingenuity to invent new tortures 
for innocence, and impiety seemed resolved to step beyond the 
sanctuaries of the world, and to scatter darkness on the throne of 
heaven, life was almost suspended by a strong interest, a tumult of 
the passions, a dreadful yet sublime strength which grew out of in- 
dignation and horror. ‘The ultimate results of this moral hurricane, 
this breaking up of the surface of society, this rending of the general 
heart, remote posterity alone can appreciate. But one of its imme- 
diate effects was to raise and darken the imagination, to deepen the 
shade of serious contemplation and to fill us with a delight in strong 
emotions. ‘These new workings of the human mind, combining 
with the reflective grandeur of German literature, and the delicate 
and natural graces which had been already awakened, contributed 
to form that great age of poetry which is now florishing around us, 
and which we shall now proceed more minutely to consider. 
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I. In delineating the characters of the most celebrated living poets, 
we shall commence with Mr. SourHey, without intending to pay 
any deference to the laurel which he has gathered at St. James’s, 
it is a miserable and blighted sprig, amidst the everlasting wreathes 
which the gentle spirits of the Lakes had showered upon his temples. 
His genius throws over it a transitory lustre, which must vanish with 
him ; for it is most devoutly to be hoped, that no bard above the 
level of Cibber will hereafter condescend to wear it. 

Mr. Southey is by far the most voluminous of modern poets, as 
well as the most varied in his style and the boldest in his concep- 
tions. His imaginings are sometimes more gorgeous than those 
by which- we are bewildered in the most fantastic of oriental 
devices, and his sweet touches of domestic peace and of child-like 
innocence are as pure and true to nature, as if his contemplations 
were exclusively pastoral. He cloathes all the images that strike 
his mind with the majesty of his verse, and being inspired with 
confidence that they are worthy of admiration, he is too philan- 
thropic to consign any of them to oblivion; or even to delay, by 
laborious arrangement, the pleasure they are calculated to excite. 
Hence he presents us with animated sketches rather than finished 
pictures—with prospects magnificent in the outline, but defective 
in the finishing ; powerful in the design, but faint and inexpressive 
in the detail ; and destitute of that exquisite blending of shades 
which completes the beauty on which the eye can at once luxu- 
riate and repose. In his ideal worlds all incongruities are united ; 
temples of every order engage our wonder, bright palaces are 
intermingled with venerable ruins, and magnificent colonuades lead 
us to peace-breathing cottages. ‘Ihere are many separate objects 
which dazzle or enchant us, delicate gleams of fancy will awaken 
delicious trains of thought, and amiable groups, which seem 
almost to have been imaged in heaven, but they are neither in 
peeping nor artfully connected, and therefore excite no general 
feeling, and evince no pervading character. The memory cannot 
repose upon the extended fiction, because the interest is frittered 
a the varied scenes upon which it is divided. 

e principal characteristic of Mr. Southey’s poetry is the 
affinity it bears to the feelings, aud the visions of childhood. His 
sublime as well as his geutle pictures are only recollections gilded 
and combined by fancy, of the hopes which begviled him amidst 
its shadows. On these he has delighted to gaze till their love- 
liness became far lovelier, and the noontide majesty of his genius 
was diffused over them. His illustrations and his marvels seem 
recollected from the days of purity, of joy, and of wonder. The 
ceerulean palaces supported by pillars of flame—the crystal and 
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submarine cities—the temples of rainbow and cloud—the prodi- 
gies thrown back from the wildest regions of romance, and the 
dazzling enchantments of Arabian story—the superhuman demons 
and blessed spirits equally unearthly—are nearly allied to those 
strange visions, with which the cradle of life is encircled. His 
characters which are intended to represent human beings, are 
moulded from the same pure materials, and have the charms 
which earth has not yet sullied, the celestial bloom winch it has 
not impaired, and the sanctity breathed upon the soul in its native 
regions tresh and glowing around them. He interests us with no 
strong passion, no full-swoln and over-powering joy, no emotions 
with which the whole vigor of the soul must grapple, no awful 
struggles with calamity, no specimens of that mingled character 
which the purest and the mightiest assume. Even Love with him 
is the affection of children or of angels. It is not_only purified 
from the images of sense, but is derived from a different origin, 
and seems to descend from above, only as a genial influence to 
hallow the bosom that receives it, and to awaken its perceptions 
to a sense of the loveliness of creation. He contemplates man in 
embryo, as the chemist examines “ young diamonds in their early 
dew.” He is engaged only with the simple elements of our 
species, and developes the first mighty but indistinct stirrings of 
the divinity within us. The passages in which he chiefly speaks to 
the heart, are those in which, instead of grouping the early visions 
of the mind into fantastic shapes, he simply recals the memory of 
their joys, and enables us to repose, in the holiness of imaginatiou, 
amidst the delicious imagery with which they surrounded us. 
Often by a gentle gleam of his fancy we see, with a gush of rap- 
ture, some lovely and secluded scene opened to our view, where 
once we used to wander, aud which we had else forgotten. ‘The 
embosoined nook, endeared by a thousand thrilling associations, 
seems vividly present to the inward eye of the mind, illuminated 
by the poet’s genius, as with a tinge of golden moonlight. In this 
natural magic he in some degree resembles Wordsworth ; though 
there is this important difference between them,—the latter pre- 
serves the feelings of the child in the powerful intellect of the 
man, the former with the dreaminess retains much of the weakness 
of infancy. 

In Mr. Southey’s mind every thing:is subordinate to its poetry. 
He has been so accustomed to an unbounded roving of fancy, 
that the ordinary modes of acquiring truth are rejected with dis- 
dain. The varied principles, both religious and political, which he 
has in their turns so fervently defended, have been the result, not 
of extended enquiry, but of the predominance of peculiar 
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classes of association, and the change of poetical feelings. His 
sentiments have altered precisely as his imagination has loved to 
destroy or to revere. When first he entered on his course, he 
shaped out visions of bliss, in the regions of republican equality, 
with an ease and distinctness which compelled him to believe them 
prophetic. He was filled with an abhorrence of the tyranny of 
custom, with a desire to walk abroad in the abstractions of his 
mind, unshackled by the restraints of social life, and a restless 
dislike of every regulation by which the vigor of the soul is re- 
strained. He was not sufficiently strong to exercise the poet’s 
true prerogative, to retire within himself, there to drink of the 
deep spring of unearthly joy, which neither ambition nor ridicule 
can disturb, and to smile at the tumult and bustle of an ordinary 
world. Instead of lending its radiance to surrounding objects, 
and seeing its own loveliness reflected in them, his fancy built all 
its wtherial imagery on the ruin of thrones and of temples. Wild 
and uncultivated nature possessed all his affections; and being 
then a stranger to any local attachments he turned his eyes, 
wearied with European disasters, to the deep solitude of the 
Western Hemisphere. Thither he resolved to bend his course, 
with two congenial associates, and to open a scene of perfect en- 
joyment amidst the sweet repose of transatlantic scenery. There 
he hoped to expatiate in wilds untrodden by human footsteps, and 
to adore the Fountain of Universal Being, without the rites and 
pride of religion, he regarded as heartless. Another Eden 
seemed already to bloom on the banks of the Susquchana, where the 
breeze, unpolluted by the feverish breath of the crowd, would 
whisper only innocence and love :—realms, where saints might 
long to expire, and which angels would delight to inhabit. 

After this scheme had failed, Mr. Southey’s affections began to 
run in a holier and more secluded channel, and his enthusiasm in 
the cause of freedom began to decay. He sought repose in the 
blessings of society, and the good which yet lingered in the walks 
of actual existence. His imagination was tired of roving over 
the gay but level prospects which his former creed had opened 
before him, and he longed for some established sanctuary, whose 
venerableness might elevate him with fresh inspiration, and for 
those peculiar loves, those fond attachments to consecrated spots, 
and that soothing power of reverence mingled with joy, to which 
the garishness of his prospects had made him a stranger. When 
once his feelings had taked this direction he reversed his political 
faith in order to enable him to indulge them. From a citizen of 
the world he became a patriot, and from a patriot he softened 

into a courtier. Instead of destroying, he now writes to establish, 
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and where he once doubted, he loves to adore. Lately inspired 
with the ardor of renovation, he is now filled with the enthusiasm 
of reverence. As if to make amends for his former assaults 
upon old institutions, he venerates the moss and lichens with 
which time has covered them. So that the changes of his sen- 
timents have arisen from no common motives, neither from the 
power of conviction, nor the temptations of fortune; but from 
the revolution of poetical feelings, the new range of visions he 
had opened to his fancy, and the subdued course of the affec- 
tions of his heart. 

Thus it is that Mr. Southey’s imagination dazzles him with its 
own splendors, and compels to look on all objects, through the 
medium of its dark or golden coloring. It enters with him the 
region of philosophy and politics, and throws a false glare on all 
the objects by which it lightly skims. Directed by this fallacious 
though brilliant guide, he positively pronounces on the deepest 
subjects, as the speculations of Malthus, as if he spoke from an 
oracle, denouncing every thing as cruel and barbarous, which 
crosses his own favorite visions, or dims the ideal splendors on 
which he loves to gaze. Yet even his very intolerance springs 
from amiable and generous sources, and we must admire the fil- 
miness of the glory with which he consecrates his errors. It 
is impossible to avoid revering him for bis honest and frank- 
hearted Life of Nelson, or for the affecting tributes to unhappy 
genius, by which he has perpetuated the odors which Chat- 
terton and White were beginning to diffuse, when nipped in the 
early blossom. And if we are fatigued by the glitter of his 
oriental finery, it is refreshing to retire with him to the secluded 
spots, which his homeliest affections endear, to shp back 
again with him into the heart of childhood, and there to feel a thrill 
of that pure joy which we shall feel and recognise in heaven. 

II. It will be universally admitted even by those who do not 
regard him as a poet that Mr. Crasse isa moral writer of great 
excellence. He does not indeed aspire to enforce the more obvi- 
ous and striking duties—to present us with admirable examples of 
heroic virtue, or to display the sad effects of the daring and odious 
vices—but he sets forth the humbler charities, and traces out the 
miserable and often fatal consequences, which flow from habits and 
affectations which we are disposed to consider as venial. The evils 
that by the very mention appal us are perbaps seldom to be pre- 
vented by any serious exhortation ;—the turbulence of the passion 
which hurries on its victims to destruction is in general too fierce 
to be opposed by reasoning ; for no one is so entangled with sophistry 

as to need to be convinced of its tendency.’ The lesser vices, on 
the other hand, are often veiled by the name of imprudence, they 
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approach us in inviting forms; and even border closely on the vir- 
tues which it is most the fashion to admire. He, therefore, who 
will detect these in their artful disguises, and trace out the folly and 
the sorrows which arise from their pursuit, is a better moralist than 
the pompous declaimer on the cardinal virtues, or the eloquent 
reasoner who demonstrates with irresistible force that bloody ambi- 
tion is pernicious—that war destroys mankimd—or that robbery and 
murder are sinful. The youth who has learned the consequences 
of procrastination, or the anguish that results from stepping out of 
our sphere in life, fiom such simple yet weighty productions, will 
have received far more practical benefit, than if he had been sympa- 
thizing with George Barnwell, and learning from that inimitable 
extract of the Newgate Calendar, that to kill an uncle is the 
probable course to the scaffold. In this respect, Mr. Crabbe 
bears a striking resemblance to Miss Edgeworth in ber admirable 
delineations of humble life ; though in his tales of sorrow he has 
infinitely more compassion for his victims and pity for the frailties 
of our species. Yet there are many who cannot deny the practical 
utility of his writings, who refuse to admit them to be poetry—be- 
cause their persons are confined to the inferior classes of society— 
because they do not elevate us with delight—and rather present us 
with portraits of actual existence than transport us into worlds 
created by original genius. 

The first objection will, however, have very little weight with 
those who are not dazzled by the glare of French criticism. The 
human heart—the native seat of English poets—is ever the same in 
its more important varieties and may be rendered equally interesting 
by the magic touches of the writer. ‘Thus, although Shakspeare 
has most frequently drawn the characters of kings and princes, it 
is one of bis peculiar excellences that he has drawn them as men. 
There is very little of nobility or royalty in any of his heroes : his 
Romans have not much of the Roman in them—or of any artificial 
distinctions as removed from the great leading traits which are 
impressed on the deep chords of the species. If they are majestic, 
it is the intellectual greatness of the man and not the stateliness of 
the prince by which wé are awed into reverence. It is not in the 
higher ranks of life where feeling has been frittered away by exces- 
sive refinements, where the heart has been deadened by unmean- 
ing courtesy and variable fashion, that we should expect to find 
imagination running into Juxuriance, or passion bursting out in 
terrible energy. ‘The joys which are to be found in the affections 
of nature, in homely virtues which nestle among the middle class 
of men; in domestic tenderness aud youthful love—are not felt so 
deeply, even when they are felt at all, in that lofty region where 
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life is like a calm and polished stream upon which men move in a 
round of amusements and gaieties. It is in the midst of struggles 
with fortune, ardent aspirings which look through long and stormy 
vistas to the objects of their desire ; fluctuations which perpetually 
call for sympathy and awaken the lovelier charities—that they ex- . 
pand and florish. As these are the ranks which have produced the 
finest minds, which have raised us in the scale of being, it cannot 
be unnatural for genius occasionally to glance at the walks of its 
infancy and to celebrate the persons with whom it was then familiar. 
They are not only interesting to those who are acquainted with 
their peculiar emotions, and who enter into all their full-swoln joys 
and heart-rending distresses, but to them who have always occupied 
more exalted stations. We look on the poor without envy, their 
sorrows affect us more naturally than the grief of those who are 
surrounded with luxury even in the midst of their distresses ; and 
whom we feel a secret gratification in beholding reduced to partici- 
pate in the common lot of humanity. A celebration of their “ short 
and simple annals” revives within us a thousand sensations of pity 
which their woes have excited—and a thousand pictures of real 
anguish softened by the recollection that we are often able to con- 
sole and relieve it. To a good mind, these representations will be 
full of mysterious delight, they will convey to it a thrill of unearthly 
rapture by reviving the emotions produced by numberless acts of 
charity and kindness; while the acts themselves have faded from 
the memory, though duly observed and registered in heaven. 
Excepting, indeed, in the excitement of these associations, Mr. 
Crabbe does not often affect us through the medium of delight. 
The sensations he produces are painful and often oppressive, from 
the fidelity with which his pictures are drawn and the universal domi- 
nion of the feelings which his narrative produces. But it should be 
remembered that men seek not only after what is commonly denomi- 
nated pleasure, but after powerful sensation, ur to speak more accu- 
rately, they search for pleasure not only in the sources of peace and 
tranquillity, but in the stormy vehemence of passion. Life itself, 
the first of blessings, is carried to a higher degree of vividness, in 
proportion as all the faculties of the spirit are called into fervid 
exercise. ‘The same principle which makes us desire to live impels 
us to wish to feel with intenseness. Even suspense, the greatest 
perhaps of torments, is frequently sought with avidity, and we cling 
even to sorrow, we nurse and feed melancholy, as a relief from the 
dull insipidity of inaction. ‘The dangers of enterprize, the agonies 
of gaming, the terrors of. superstition, owe their continuance to a 
strange satisfaction in the whirl and depth of the desires. So the 
belief even of eternal torments, with its dark and terrible sublimity, 
is defended by its advocates, less as a solemn truth of scripture, 
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than as art idea producing stupendous and inconceivable terrors— 
which has become a favorite contemplation with meu who imagine 
themselves personally secure. All mankind too look back on 
past afflictions with a sacred and inconceivable pleasure, and cherish 
the memory of their distresses with a joy far beyond the measure 
of ordinary gladness. Man is not only born to trouble but fitted 
to endure it. By a kindly disposition of his nature he snatches his 
finest enjoyments from suffermgs without which even bliss would 
become tasteless. Those who wonder why heaven should have 
permitted sorrow and evil to enter a world which it might have 
preserved in the purities of an immortal Eden, forget that as with- 
out the one very little virtue could have been produced, so without 
the other happiness, however perfect, would scarcely have been 
eived by the recipient. ‘The common breathings and actions of 

Ithy existence are full of pleasure, but we do not perceive it 
because they form the usual state of our being ; but we enjoy them 
at every pore after they have been suspended. So heaven, with 
its unbroken repose, would have been comparatively joyless, had 
we not here become familiar with affliction, over which we shall 
delight to brood when we arrive at the universal haven. It is upon 
this principle that we are charmed with the deepest pathetic, and 
are more enraptured by the most melancholy tragedies than by the 
liveliest specimens of gaiety. And itis upon this principle too that 
Mr. Crabbe has outstepped the generality of writers in their natural 
delineations of sorrow, has stripped off the glittering tapestry and 
the ceremonial pomp by which the heroes of ancient story are ex- 
cluded from the full weight of human sympathies. He has dared 
to tear away all the obstructions to our grief—all the ornaments by 
which its course was diverted, and mingled with milder and less 
overpowering sensations. Hence it is no wonder that he should 
be regarded with aversion by the giddy and the worldling, all who 
are exclusively in love with the garishness of joy—and who cannot 
endure the shock of those homely and awful sensations which are 
the favorite food of prouder and more lofty spirits. 

Nor will the last objection, that Mr. Crabbe is not an tnventice 
poet, avail the opposers of his fame. It is true that he has not 
“ exhausted worlds and then imagined new”—and that, in general, 
he has presented us with pictures which are so real and so un- 
adorned, that we acknowledge them as the exact representations 
of reality rather than as the offspring of fancy. But the truth is 
that we err by ascribing a wrong sense to the word invention, which 
we use as if it imported some actual production of the mind com- 
sposed of materials which are wholly new. Whereas in reality we 
are capable of no ideas but those which we receive through the 
medium of our senses, we can imagine no pew worlds that we do 
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not build from the fragments of the old—we can paint no emotion 
whose scattered elements do not subsist within us, we can describe 

no Paradise without the forms and the colors by which we are 

surrounded. ‘The whole of imaginative imagery from the dome of 

Olympus down to the palaces of Mr. Southey, composed of rain- 

bow and wreathed fire, is but a various association of images with 

which the meanest are familiar. It is no doubt perfectly true that 

no beings exactly similar to Milton’s devils ever existed, and that 

no living mortal has ever beheld a scene of such perfect loveliness as 

his Eden. But it is no less certain that he could draw neither of 

them frem any other materials than those which subsisted in the 

mind of man and in the beauties of external creation, Shakspeare, 

although generally acknowledged to be a greater inventive genius, 

did not even go near so far as this—for his persons are such as have 

often lived and his descriptions are exacter copies of nature. In- 

deed if imagining new things was the standard of the poet’s highest 

property, the Arabian nights entertainments and the curse of Ke- 

hama are infinitely superior to Homer, Milton, or Shakspeare. 

We are, therefore, to regard the faculty of invention as a power, 

not of creating new substances, but of discovering what already 

exists. tis this which developes the workings of the heart, and 
opens rich stores of wisdom and thought of which we were before 
unconscious. ‘The accusation against Mr. Crabbe then is no more 
than this, that instead of blending together a variety of images 
collected from different parts of nature, and throwing their glory 

over the range of his poetry, he has ventured to confine himself to 
the class which he has chosen—to pour over it no external sanctity, 
to adorn it with no extrinsic graces, but to unfold its stores of rich- 
ness and beauty as they appear to the undazzled eye of a gifted and 
accurate observer. 

It is true that this experiment was hazardous, nor are we pre 

to maintain that it has in every respect succeeded. ‘I he effort has at 
all events given abundant proof of a potent-and original genius. His 
power of accurate description is quite unrivalled ; and if he has not 
sought to array nature iv fresh charms, to pour a brighter green over 
her tufted groves and luxuriant recesses, he has exhibited the rare 
faculty of displaying one moment the most revolting of her external 
forms and, at auother, of shadowing out her wildest and most strik- 
ing productions. He is peculiarly conversant with that amiable 
satire which at once laughs at and loves, the easy good-humoured ni- 
dicule which so gently relieves the pathos of the Vicar of Wakefield 
and the Deserted Village, though he is destitute of the uniform 
sweetness and flowing versification of Goldsmith. In his softer 
and more delicate touches he resembles Cowper—that pure spirit 
whose saddest melancholy was full of kind-hearteduess and relieved 
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by the sweetest pictures of devotion ; who loved the most humble 
retirements of nature, and listened, as to heavenly consolation, to 
her softest voices. Like bim, Mr. Crabbe abounds in touching 
representations of every-day incidents and feelings, although he 
unfortunately substitutes a cumbrous pomp for his graceful ease, 
and wants the pervading enthusiasm which gives vitality to his finest 
conceptions. He has entered the lowly walks of life, not for the 

urpose of grouping, among their seclusions, elegances which be- 
en to a different region, or even of filling them with perfect and 
undashed pictures of refined and gentle affections ; but he has done 
more than any living writer, except Miss Edgeworth, to render 
them what others have been contented to feign. It is true that in 
his minute representations of hard-hearted villainy, he has often 
bordered on the shocking and disgustful ; but there will generally 
be found, as in the works of Hogarth, some kind and geutle touch 
which sobers the whole scene—some amiable object, which from 
his consummate skill, operates not in the way of contrast, but mel- 
lows and throws a softness over the most revolting figures, and 
leaves the heart, after all its lacerations, to a sweet and consoling 
repose. 

Although it is true that Mr. Crabbe is often wearisome in his 
minute pictures of common circumstances and mean occupations, 
there is perhaps something in this minuteness that more than over- 
pays ourattention. It gives to the whole a strong appearance of 
truth, a vivid distinctness, which heightens, in an inconceivable de- 
gree, the more touching and lofty part of his narrations. Every 
one knows the peculiar imterest he has always felt for the heroes of 
the Iliad— how completely he has identitied himself with their sen- 
sations, aud been rapt into the very costume and manner of the 
period to which the action is referred. Perhaps there are few human 
emotions so glowing—few of the loves and desires of our youth so 
free from decay—as the breathless anxiety, the engrossing interest, 
with which we first perused the works of Homer, and fought 
among battles decided by the interference of deities whose exis- 
tence we can scarcely imagine. As we are contented to enjoy 
the charm, without analysing the materials from which it is pro- 
duced, we are, in general, little aware how much of this effect is 
to be ascribed to the seeming accuracy with which the every-day 
employments and common habits of the shepherd-heroes are deli- 
neated, while those pictures form an admirable relief to the bustling 
and terrible scenes on which they border. In this respect, Richard- 
son, of ali writers, most nearly resembles Homer. We see all-his 
characters in their undress, and engaged in the usual pleasures and 
occupations of life, in which it requires no effort to believe them 
actually to exist. Thus we slip into their privacy, and become 
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their friends and confidents, before we are aware—till the interest 
we feel for them is raised to an inconceivable height—and when 
we come to the deeper and more surprising parts of the story, we 
feel for them, not only as real persons, but as old acquaintances, 
and are overwhelmed and melted by our own emotions before we 
can relieve ourselves by forcing on our remembrance, that the woes 
we are deploring are fictitious. ‘This is one of those master keys 
by which this wonderful writer subdues our hearts to his pleasure. 
The reader who should peruse only his terrible and pathetic scenes, 
with a previous knowledge of the history, would have a very slight 
conception of their wonder-working magic. We must go through 
with patience and attention, the whole of his dull routs, and jour- 
nies, and dialogues, in order to feel the force of his dreadful pic- 
tures—as we must gaze on the champions of Troy, devouring their 
short repasts, and buckling on their armor, if we would go with 
them into the thickest terrors of the combat. [tis the same, though 
of course in an inferior degree, with the tediousness of Mr. Crabbe ; 
he paints the scene in which his humble heroes act and suffer with 
such seeming fidelity and truth, that it is almost impossible té 
believe the transactions and woes to be ideal. They seem remem- 
bered rather than invented,—and in all their parts have a reality so 
painful, that we are glad to escape from them into lighter fancies— 
without paying due homage to the genius of an author, who 
in his power over the heart belongs to the good old school of our 
English poets. 

lil. We come now to the consideration of an author, whom 
some may conceive, from the great popularity of his writings, that 
it is a mere nullity to subject to the ordeal of criticism. Mr. 
Scor?, it is said, must unquestionably be endowed with great 
poetical genius, since the end of all poetry is to please, and that 
must be the best, which most effectually attains that design, and 
acquires the largest number of admirers. This position would 
come somewhat nearer the truth, if it asserted that to be the best 
poetry, which, on the whole, produced the larger portion of delight. 
For there is a class of readers, who, from the superior cultivation 
of their tastes, and the vividness of their own imagination, receive 
from poetry by no means popular, a thousand times the gratifica- 
tion which the world at large derive from the works of their favo- 
rite. Many of Mr. Scott’s admirers, for instance, are persons who 
caw relish vo other bard, and who read him neither “ to please 
their ear,” nor “ mend their minds,” but to be entertained with 
his fascinating stories, just as they would devour any prose tale of 
vehement love and farcical horror. The finest poetry is not that 
which presents every thing in full glare to the mind—but that 
which by the magic power of its thoughts, awakens within the rea- 
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der a train of delightful images and half forgotten associations, and 
rather gives the key to a range of noble sublimities, than fully ex- 
plores them. In this case, tnerefore, the success of the poet de~ 
pends greatly on the susceptibility of the reader to receive lofty 
impressions, and the richness of bis fancy, who is to fill up the out- 
line presented to his mind. The best works are therefore by no 
meaus the most likely to be popular, or at least to be most read, 
until criticism has pointed out to common observance the deep 
and sequestered springs of inspiration, with which their retired 
haunts are refreshed, and until time has hallowed what the suffrage 
of the enlightened has sanctioned. Even then they are rather 
praised and quoted than attentively perused, and their most un- 
earthly charms are wholly overlooked by the mass of those who 
applaud them. Instead therefore of popular admiration forming 
even j resumptive evidence of the elevation of an author’s concep- 
tions, it might be almost suspected that he whose beauties the mul- 
titude could discern, was rather showy than deep, stately than 
great, and had courted the sunny and open regions, instead of pene- 
trating into the most holy abode of poetical spirits. 

The peculiar dress and costume of Mr. Scott’s Muse, “ trick’d 
in antique ruff and bonnet,” possessed singular charms for the 
general mass of readers. Almost every mind of any cultivation is 
capable of admiring the heroes of chivalrous romance, aud of feel- 
ing a deep interest in the story of the middle ages, ‘The gorgeous 
pomp of trappimg and ceremony, the marvellous adventures of 
independent chieftains, roaming in search of fame and danger, the 
nice perception of honor, the brilliant contempt of death, and the 
delicate attention to the female sex, are too glaring and magnificent 
not to be abundantly popular. ‘There is also a charm in the super- 
natural agency which Mr. Scott has wielded, which seems to be 
for ever potent in its influence. With the Deities of Greece and 
Rome we never became familiar until we had arrived at an age 
when we could not, for a moment, believe their existence. But 
the reverse is the case with the terrors of enchantment—the conju- 
rations and the magic, and the fearful appearances of more modern 

riods. We have listened to them in our earliest days with breath- 
36 wonder, and the feelings with which they have thrilled our 
bosoms, are indelibly traced among the fondest associations 
of childhood. Besides they have sprung from no foreign soil— 
they have been engrafted on the truths in which we regard our 
eternal welfare to be involved, and mingled with all which we love 
and reverence. Weare, therefore, prepared to receive with avidity 
the marvels of Mr. Scott’s poetry, and to welcome to our hearts 
the mysterious chilness which it breathes into their deepest re- 
cesses. He is familiar too with all the arts by which horror is 
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heightened, and suspense increased even to agony. He can break 
off where the reader is most desirous he should proceed—he can 
turn the most trifling incidents, like Mrs. Radcliffe, into instru- 
ments of terror, or place us in a situation of fearful uncertainty, 
and leave us from his obscure and terrible hints to imagine visions 
too dreadful for language, till even the motion of our blood is sus+ 
pended. His tales are therefore replete with an interest, with 
which the most unimaginative can sympathise. 

But although these are the merits on which in a great degree his 
popularity rested, they are by no means the loftiest properties of 
his genius. He displays a light and graceful airiness of fancy, a 
lively play of imagination, aud a taste for lovely and luxuriant de- 
scription, scarcely equalled by any living writer. He is, beyond a 
doubt, the first of superficial poets, although we fear that at present 
he belongs to that showy onl popular class of writers. In paint- 
ing the manners of chivalry, he is, or appears to be, wonderfully 
accurate ; but we may look in vain for the deathless spirit of those 
gorgeous times, the stirring and lofty soul of those grand fragments 
of civilization, which have become the majestic pillars of modern 
society. He has all the costume and rust, but little of the strong 
divinity of the old romances. In sketching portraits, he is almost 
inimitable. His pencil produces the most exact resemblance of 
forms the most lovely, heroic or terrible. But he is destitute of the 
superior skill which lays open the soul, and shews her inmost and 
most complicated workings. We rather admire his art in delinea- 
tion, than sympathise with the feelings of his characters. He can 
pourtray the workings of the countenance, but seldom attempts to 
describe those of the heart. His heroines are all that is beauteous 
and gentle, they might form models of elegance and grace, but we 
see nothing of the delightful varieties, the engaging affections, and 
the myriad of softer charms which should animate those enchanting 
statues. The same distinction may be observed in his landscapes. 
They are singularly rich and fanciful: every wavy line of moon- 
light, every motion of the foliage, every tint of summer radiance in 
the clouds, are seen with delightful distinctness. But there is no 
perception of spiritual associations among this fine combination 
of natural images, nothing to raise us above this world: no fairies 
dance on the blossoming verge of his rivulets, no angels repose 
among his sweetest recesses, no awful visions of antiquity gather 
round his gloomiest relics of old superstition, no spirit awakens 
sublime thoughts in his wildest scenery, his deep caverns or his 
everlasting hills. All is alike fair and cold: there is no key to the 
higher sublimities, nothing which transports us very far beyond the 
scenes on which we are gazing, and, therefore, nothing which it 
requires very fine or delicate perceptions to enjoy. 
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A great facility of versification, with the use of an easy metre, 
and a popularity almost unprecedented, have tended to hinder Mr. 
Scott from a cultivation of the purer qualities of his genius. His 
first original publication, the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” was per- 
haps of a higher order than any thing which he has since produced ; 
the enchantment was deeper and more marvellous; the fancies more 
airy, and thicker strewn, and wore an air of solemnity and grandeur 
that inspired us with a holier reverence. Marmion, although mas- 
terly in the delineation of the hero, awful in the scene where Con- 
stance is condemned, and magnificent in the description of the 
closing battle, is much more careless, and filled up in the pauses of 
the action with such common-place jingling as would scarcely be 
endured in an inferior writer. The “ Lady of the Lake” descend- 
ed still farther from those fearful eminences to which the author 
once seemed destined to climb, into mere description; and “ Roke- 
by” and the “ Lord of the Isles,” although abounding with elegaut 
landscape and neatly-finished portrait, are yet further removed from 
the potent enchantment of his earliest production. The poem 
which is impressed with the stamp of his airiest fancy is one by no 
means popular—the “ Vision of Don Roderick,” in which he ce- 
lebrated the infancy of Spanish freedom. Notwithstanding the 
manifest danger of versifying gazettes, he succeeded in embodying 
in his poem the great feelings which were then in the morning of 
their existence, and just bursting forth in the freshness of their 
youth. He saw that the contest in which this country had engaged 
was assuming a new and more dignified aspect ; he beheld two na- 
tions, the one long celebrated for its love of freedom, and the other 
bringing with it the venerableness of remote antiquity, throw down 
their arms, and embrace in the field of battle—binding themselves 
in a friendship to be proved, net in the arts of peace, but in the 
midst of slaughter and misery. Although the government which 
had been overthrown was at once tyrannical and weak, he discerned, 
and beautifully imaged, the happiness which had dwelt in the tran- 
quil cottage—the kindliness that flowed even through prejudices— 
and the domestic affections. which had flourished in its peaceful val- 
lies before the aggression of the invader. He felt the inspiration 
of his theme. ‘lhe solemn paleness of the moonlight scene was 
admirably contrasted with the subsequent description of terror and 
carnage, and the majestic exhortations of the people to a holy re- 
sistance. ‘Ihe country of romance and chivalry afforded, even in 
its desolation, vestiges of that potent inspiration which had once 
made its halls and bowers vocal; and the cheerful content of its 
credulous peasantry forms the subject of many charming groups, in 
whose faces it is exquisitely depicted. Let Mr. S. pursue the vein 
of mental resources he has here developed, and his tasteful luxury 
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and enchanting description may outlive the circulating library, and 
refresh poetical spirits, when the cleverest stories are forgotten. 

1V. ‘The moral quality of the larger portion of Mr. Moore's 
writings will excuse us from entering into so minute an examination 
of their merit as might otherwise be demanded by the talents they 
manifest. Above all authors who have degraded their talents by 
lending brilliancy to vice, he has attempted to confound the gross- 
ness of evil with the refined elegance of virtue, and the voluptuous 
breathings of unhallowed passion with the pure and ennobling 
pleasure which springs from chaste and innoeent affection. No 
emotions, indeed, could be more distinct than those he has aimed 
at combining ; the one a melancholy proof of the degradation of 
man; the other a sweet influence from heaven, and one of the most 
delightful proofs of our immortal destiny. While the Jatter pol- 
Jutes the most sacred places of the soul, the former ameliorates the 
sorrows, and charms away the vexations of life, awakens every ge- 
nerous sympathy, attunes the soul to the harmonies of creation, and 
throws over the whole of existence a calm and equable pleasure, 
better loved as it is longer felt ; and when the vivid colors of its 
infancy have faded, softening down into a more than earthly friend- 
ship. The deception was, | hope, too glaring to be extensively 
pernicious ; and the feelings too evidently distinct to minds of com- 
mon sensibility, even in the delirium of a moment, to be mistaken. 

It is worthy of observation, that the most exalted pictures of’ 
that holy affection, which to paint most lovelily is to paint most 
truly, are to be found in the works of poets who have for the most 
part been engaged in more solemn contemplations, or in describing 
more heroic and lofty pursuits, while those who have professedly 
devoted themselves to delineate its varieties have sunk into the pa- 
negyrists of irregular and vicious indulgence. There is nothing 
in the tenderest parts of Ovid or Petrarch at all comparable in 
chaste loveliness to the glimpses of domestic endearment we catch 
from Milton ; or the exquisite descriptions of all that is gentle and 
generous, on which Shakspeare, in the midst of his dark and stormy 
passion, permits us occasionally to repose. Nor is there anything 
paradoxical in this circumstance. Amatory poets, by dwelling for 
ever among the sweet retirements of love, without extending their 
speculations to those lofty regions with which they are connected, 
or catching the gleams of heavenly light which glimmer through 
its myrtle bowers, learn to avalyze, with too curious a minuteness, 
the emotions which give the first spring to the elegancies with which 
they are encircled, and to profane the sanctuaries with whose in- 
fluence they should have been contented to be inspired. Other 
authors, on the contrary, who catch but a ravishing glimpse of its 
holiest abodes, enjoy from thence a thousand beautiful images which 
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refresh their spirit and shed new charms over theif aspiring career. 
Thus they excite those gentle and serene feelings which prepare the 
soul for a warm admiration of all that 1s beautiful and sublime ; 
they mellow, and fertilize it, and enrich it with all the sweetest of 
human charities, while they enable it to feel its kindred with the 
Great Fountain of Tenderness. 

Mr. Moore has probably been unfitted for becoming an excep- 
tion to these observations by his exclusive partiality for associations 
purely classical. Among the authors whom he has studied most 
deeply, and whom he has been most anxious to imitate, Love, as 
elevated by the delicacies of modern times, was almost whoily a 
stranger. ‘The female character could boast little intellectual emi- 
nence among the most enlightened nations of antiquity. Even in 
the higher ranks of life it was reduced to a miserable subservience ; 
a state in which women were confined exclusively to domestic oc- 
cupations, and were shut out from all regular access to the temple 
of knowledge. Hence it was that very few ever appeared conspi- 
cuous in literary attainments, who had not first forsaken the duties 
to which the sex were so ridiculously confined. While the respect- 
able part of the Grecian ladies were occupied solely in spinning 
and. embroidery, those who had left the course of peaceful inno- 
cence were presiding in the schools of philosophers. When the 
minds of the sex at Rome were solely bent down to menial drudg- 
ery, the frail and lovely Egyptian Queen was giving audience, in 
their own languages, to ambassadors of every nation of the East. 
Hence it is that woman, in the poetry of those nations, was either 
represented as a lifeless piece of inimitable statuary; or if animated 
by wit and other intellectual charms, as deficient in the domestic 
virtues, with which the whole should have been hallowed. Ina 
state of society, if society it ought to be called, where females are 
reduced to slavery, they can seldom burst their thraldom without 
passing the boundaries of goodness; and the consequence must be 
the total absence of love at once pure and exalted. Mr. Moore, 
therefore, formed his style upon models which, with all their splen- 
dor, were lamentably imperfect. He has been dazzled with bril- 
liant imagery, and captivated by. the most fascinating distribution of 
words, till he has believed that language so glowmg must be the 
expression of refined passion; and that so enchanting a diction can 
veil nothing but the sweetest tenderness. He mistook the harmo- 
nies of verse and music for those of the soul. This error is more 
deeply to be lamented, as the bard whom it has led astray possesses 
powers which might have shed new charms on goodness; and 
which have lent graces to evil, that have rendered it more seductive. 
In Italian softness of versification, in Horatian elegance of lan- 
guage, and in sparkling brilliancy of imagination, he is quite un- 
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equalled. His images of external nature, though neither very bold 
nor diversified, are sweetly luxuriant, and encircled with a rich tint 
of mellowness. ‘To these beauties he adds most of the interesting 
qualities of his country, whose excellencies he is so proud to cele- 
brate—a genial cordiality of spirit, a warm open-heartedness, and 
an ingenuous sense of his failings, by which we too frequently al- 
low folly and evil to be redeemed. It is surely melancholy to reflect 
on the prostitution of talents like these; on the loss of mental peace 
as well as honorable fame, which so gifted a writer has incurred ; 
and on the irreparable mischief he has done to the guileless and 
unsuspecting, by polluting that deep spring in the bottom of the 
heart where the purity of heaven was reflected. 

Evil, however, as the general tendency of Mr. Moore’s writings 
has been, they may not have been wholly without benefit in cir- 
cumstances where they could not be pernicious, In those unhappy 
persons who have deviated so widely from the paths of goodness, 
and sunk so deep in the recesses of vice, as to have suspended all 
the better tastes of the mind, they may have done something to- 
wards reviving them. By linking even with sensuality the language 
of exalted feeling, and by scattering over it the elegances of classi- 
cal imagery, they may win the miserable votaries of false pleasure 
into something like reflexion, and habituate them to associations in 
some degree above their degraded level. As the innocent may 
have become familiar with the demon, for the sake of the radiant 
angel to which she has been linked by the poet, some who have 
hitherto been familiar only with the demon, may be won into admi- 
ration of the angel so unexpectedly discerned in the midst of corrup- 
tion. While they imitate the forms and speak the language of vir- 
tue, they may suddenly be charmed with her true loveliness—a 
ray of light from their happier days may flash upon them like a 
gleam of heaven, and they may be awakened to participate in the 
contrition and amendment of a «vriter who is now bitterly lament- 
ing the mischiefs he has produced. 

Guilty as he has unquestionably been, the charge of a cold- 
blooded and elaborate attempt to seduce the unsuspecting, is, we 
believe, totally unfounded. The freedom and passionate tempe- 
rament of his spirit, the unfeigned misery which he has frequently 
shewn to be concealed beneath his gaiety, and his starts of vehe- 
ment remorse, and evident struggles to detach himself from his 
polluted associations, must destroy an idea which would make us 
blush for our species. In some measure, indeed, from these causes, 
the poems would, to a well directed mind, carry their own antidote 
by the striking picture they exhibit of genius, which, once degraded, 
strives in vain to reach that goodly region where it might for ever 
have wandered amidst chaste and imperishable delights. ‘The vanity 
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which all writers, not absolutely of the first order, feel in the praise 
bestowed on their productions, is sufficient to account for the pub- 
lication of a strange mixture of vice and repentance, without sup- 
posing the author to be possessed with the fiend-like desire of 
seducing ; in the same way that many a sceptic has ridiculed the 
doctrines of religion, for the mere pleasure of displaying the bril- 
liancy of his wit, and the acuteness of his arguments, without reflect- 
ing on the effects of the poison he had almost unconsciously dis- 
tilled. It is too, unwise as well as barbarous, to conjure up the 
spectres of his former offences, in order to haunt a man who has 
repented. Are anonymous literary critics, like the Edinburgh 
reviewers, to usurp the province of heaven, while they are totally 
forgetful of its mercies? Are we to render a man vicious for ever, 
by perpetually reminding him of his misdeeds? Is there to be 
no refuge for those who have once erred, no opportunity of re- 
deeming their fame, no room for them to atone for their offences, 
by defending the virtue they have insulted ?—God forbid that hu- 
man errors should be so heavily visited by Man, that any fellow 
creature, especially one gifted with large capacities, should be re- 
presented as too debased for reform, or too polluted to become 
eminently useful! Mr. Moore can never, indeed, be what he might 
once have been—his finest associations can never be unmingled 
with bitterness—he can never enjoy the recollection that he has 
written “no line that dying he could wish to blot,” but he may yet 
produce a most powerful efiect by the complete reformation of 
his writings, which have hitherto been lightened only by transient 
flashes of remorse, and by the directing of that fiery spirit towards 
its native regions, “ which showed something of a strait line even 
in obliquity, and gave hints of an improveable greatness in the 
lowest depths and degradations of our nature.” The change is 
evidently commenced in the beautiful harmony of his Irish melo- 
dies. The stream which has been so long disturbed is working 
itself clear, and it will yet steal along through still and sequestered 
scenes, to refresh the sacred retirements of domestic bliss, and re- 
fiect the luxuriant foliage and flowers on its margin, with some 
small glimpses of the pure heaven opening between them. 

V. We are now to estimate the poetical merits of a nobleman, 
who, at present, enjoys the largest share of popular favor, and in 
the progress of whose genius to its full splendor there is much 
room for speculative enquiry. Lord Byron arose into excelleiice 
from a station which has been justly regarded as unfavorable to 
original productions. While the lower walks of life have been 
gladdened by many a lovely flower which has unfolded its sweets 
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beneath their shady retirements, the sunny elevations which lie near 
the summit of society have been singularly fruitless. ‘The cares 
‘and vanities of that lofty region tend greatly to diminish and fritter 
away the finer sensibilities of our nature, while it confers so much 
distinction and so much glittering pleasure in itself, that those who 
are already endowed with its blessings, are not likely to aspire after 
a nobler fame, or, with so much delight around them, to seek for 
the more secluded pleasures of the taste and fancy. And even if 
a higher species of vanity should prompt them to cultivate the 
powers which they may happen to possess, it might be supposed that 
from their classical education, and their regular habits of ceremony 
and pomp, they would become mere unitators of the great authors 
of antiquity. We might suppose that they would preserve the stiff 
formality of their rank in the style of their compositions, would 
make them brilliant and sparkling like the crowded drawing-rooms 
where thev would be admired, would imitate the buskined dignity 
of the continental school, and would never appear in rhyme any 
more than at court, without the full dress costume of Queen Anne, 
One might conjecture that they would be any thing but bold ad- 
mirers of nature, and would aim at dressing their productions in 
those gorgeous and tinsel ornaments, by which the deep workings 
of the heart are so completely obscured. Such reasonings appear 
very natural and clear,—when to confound all our theories, the 
noble author before us bursis on us in the noon-tide vigor of daring 
genius, astonishes us by original thinking, as bold as if he had never 
read a line of Aristotle, and overwhelms us with bursts of pas- 
sion as powerful, as if he had never been introduced at court, or 
figured in the assemblies of fashion. 

Another circumstance attending his success may be regarded as 
still more curious—the rapid extension of his faculties in the short 
period which elapsed between the publication of his first effusions, 
and the composition of his Childe Harold. No one among the 
few who perused those early poems at their first appearance, filled 
with common-places and worn-out affectations of sensibility, would 
have imagined that the noble Minor would so+ soon amaze the 
world with those terrible bursts of passion, with which we have 
since become so familiar. Among the rubbish which the Edin- 
burgh Review was so anxious to remove from polluting the haunts 
of the muses, more candid and impartial eyes could observe very 
slight indications of that rich vein of thought, which has since been 
unexpectedly unfolded. Lord Byron, indeed, seemed to discover 
no great partiality for the regions of imagination, and regarded him- 
self rather as a casual visitant, than as one who would delight to 
penetrate deeper into their recesses. 

A solution of both these mysteries, and an explanation of the 
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eauses which have imparted to his writings their dark and terrible 
expression, are doubtless to be found in the afflictions into which 
he has been plunged, and the scenes among which he has indulged 
his sorrows. His mind has been fertilised by the overflowing 
anguish of his spirit. The glittering follies of his rank have re- 
ceded from his view, and ceased to interrupt his reflecting mo- 
ments as soon as they became insufficient to make him forget his 
miseries. When all around him was gloom and despondence, he 
felt the necessity of escaping into a world of shadows, in order to 
obtain a temporary alleviation of his own sadness. ‘The effects of 
his melancholy were, however, of a different kind from those 
which would have followed the grief of a spirit of a gentler order, 
and accustomed to the lowlier paths of existence. Nursed in the 
proud expectations of fortune, and the aristocratical prejudices 
of nobility, he was unaccustomed to the exercise of subduing the 
passions, and unfitted to endure with tranquillity the disappoint- 
ment of his favorite hopes. Affliction, therefore, did nut tend to 
soften his heart or diffuse over it the meek and gentle graces which 
it sheds upon humbler and more patient sufferers. His unhappy 
scepticism, too, deprived him of those blissful and enchanting hopes 
which beam upon the resigned Christian, and pour the gentleness 
of heaven over his distresses. Regarding this weary and unintelli- 
gible world as the only state of bemg for which he was created, 
he endured that despondence “ which dares not look beyond the 
tomb, which cannot hope for rest before ;” a feeling scarcely less 
terrible than that state imagined by Milton, into which, hope never 
enters. His mind thus darkened even in its communications with 
heaven, recoiled into itself from the miseries with which it was 
encompassed here, and the nothingness it expected hereafter ; and 
found its only relief in the turbulence and force of its own sensations. 
While thus engaged in the dreary gratification of feeding upon his 
own sorrows, he wandered among the loveliest scenes of creation, 
and the most sacred relics of ancient heroism and genius, cursed 
with the iron sceptre of ignorant tyranny, and polluted by the resi- 
dence of worthless and degraded beings. While his fancy caught 
the inspiration of those enchanted regions, his own feelings found 
amoung them materials to feed their melancholy, unsoftened in their 
deep recesses by the bright radiance of his expanding genius. 
Hence the latter beamed on the former, like the sunshine over a 
lake, which beneath it flows black and deadly. All the charms and 
graces of this transitory life were but flowers on the fathomless 

recipice of eternity, roses growing over a cold and final sepulchre. 
Hence he was led to shape out characters of dark and dreadful 
complexion, agitated and convulsed with superhuman passion, and 
endowed with the energy ascribed to malignant spirits, aud thus, 
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while rapt in visions in some degree allied to his feelings, he lost 
in ideal horrors the sense of individual woe. The very circumstance 
that his persons were totally to expire when they fell, produced a 
fearful strength in all their emotions, as if ages could be concen- 
trated in a moment of powerful feeling ; and as if minds so soon to 
perish should palpitate and throb with strange intenseness. His 
love, therefore, was furious and daring, not a sweet and holy affec- 
tion, but an attachment which excluded all other sensations, and 
suspended the pulses of existence. Childe Harold was the first 
of his masterly conceptions; a knight originally of tender and 
delicate sensibilities, but almost wholly changed by the most mise- 
rable and heartless dissipation, sated with the pleasures of a life 
which he was totally unfit to leave, and retaining no vestige of the 
days of his boyish romance and innocence, but faint wishes for their 
return, and a sense that they were lost to him for ever. The 
Giaour was a more striking, though not so natural a portrait, a 
daring, amorous, and most impetuous spirit, glorying to the last 
in the vehemence of his love and rage, and full of the fury of his 
early desires, when their fire was just expiring. The Corsair, in 
the two characters of Conrad and Lara, is more carefully elabo- 
rated, and more exquisitely finished—but he is more wildly incon- 
sistent, for while his vices are of a deadlier hue, inasmuch as a life 
of crime is more horrible than a single act of sanguinary vengeance, 
his love is far more chaste, tender and delicate. Indeed, were he 
any other than a pirate, he might be deemed the flawer of chi- 
valry; so respectful, and so lofty is his affection. All however, 
even the more humane hero of the “ Bride of Abydos,” bear a 
family resemblance, and evince themselves to be the offspring of 
similar emotions. 

It cannot certainly be denied, that there is merit of a very high 
order in the conception and execution of these marvellous sketches, 
which bear some analogy in the wildness of their strength to the 
best paintings of Salvator Rosa. But we are inclined to regard 
the taste which could delight in such subjects alone, as in some 
degree perverted. The noblest object of Poetry. is to present 
us with beings whose sympathies and sorrows shall prove their 
kindred with ourselves, while their sweet and engaging affections, 
and their lofty elevation of soul, shall exalt us above the cares and 
anxieties of an ordinary world. It is surely then better to draw 
pictures of goodness too pure and too sublime ; to enrapture us, 
like the author of Clarissa, with the visits of an angel in earthly 
mould which fills us with the brightest images we can conceive of 
the Divine holiness ; than to conjure up dark and infernal spirits 
from the gloomiest recesses of horror, and to link them as defor- 
mities to a nature of which they are scarcely partakers. Buyt it is 
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still more to be lamented, that Lord Byron has indulged a 
miserable scepticism, which has shut out from his view the 
most beautiful images of poetry, which had its birth among altars 
and temples, and was first employed in hymns of thanksgiving. 
His unbelief, too, was not like the metaphysical infidelity of the 
German philosophers, who, while they foolishly rejected the clear 
revelation which the Deity has afforded us of his attributes, clung 
with rapture to the dubious glimpses of his power and kindness, 
which pervade the universe, and while they made the future 
existence of the soul the subject of speculative fancy, cherished 
the belief that it was immortal,—and who thus unconsciously 
arrayed the religion of nature with the loveliest charms of the 
faith of Jesus. All with him was gloomy, dark, and revolting— 
uncertainty here, and nothingness hereafter. Thus was he ex- 
cluded from those living fountains of inspiration, where Milton 
was contented to adore. The haunts of poetry opened fregh and 
delightful before him, but the soul and Divinity were wanting. 
Surely, if scepticism be folly in a mathematician and an astro- 
nomer, it is worse than madness in a poet. 

It might, however, easily have been foreseen that the works of 
Lord Byron would become popular. In their very repulsiveness 
the multitude were captivated by novelty, and in the deliveation 
of strong passion, they found a glaring magnificence which all 
were capable of admiring. In the midst too of his darkest views 
of our nature, there is always something to redeem ; some single 
virtue which we feel a mysterious delight in contemplating, when 
we find it in the worst of our species. it assures us, more perhaps 
than the most heroic efforts of greatness, of our high ongin and 
glorious destinies ; and while thus it awakens a train of sensations 
quite opposite to the general coloring of the production, we gaze 
on it anew with peculiar pleasure, as we are enchanted by a pure 
fountain springing up in the midst of a desert. In the richness of 
his imagery, and in the power he possesses to touch the finest 
chords of the heart, he has displayed a capacity for nobler themes. 
Itis pleasing to observe how rapidly he is soaring from that tempes- 
tuous region, over which he has acquired so vast a dominion, to 
the lovelier fields of primiuve inspiration ; and with what anxiety 
he is mellowing his narrations, and relieving their gloom with asso- 
ciations which breathe a gentler and hoiier spirit. The milder 
light is at length breaking m upon his gevius—his sadness is giving 
way to a soft melancholy, diffusing a serene holiness ; and those 
celestial visions are beginning to dawn around him “ which pamt 
the lost on earth revivd im heaven.” Let him proceed in this 
unclouded course, and he will not only secure a solid and a con- 
secrated fame, but will find an elevation above human life, far 
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exceeding the depth of his severest sorrows. ‘Then, instead of 
one dark gloom, awful, yet unvaried, hanging over his images of 
death, a thousand springs of pure and ever-changing delight will 
burst forth>in an aerial Paradise: instead of riding in the whirl- 
wind, and directing the storm, which although sublime in their 
terror, are but a little space removed from earth, he will move in 
the clear serene of azure ;—inhabit the highest heaven of in- 
vention, and range amidst the vernal gentleness of worlds, “ where 
love and bliss immortal reign.” 

VIL. Lt is not perhaps so easy to estimate the merits of Mr. Camp. 
BELL, as of most of his poetical rivals, because, unquestionable 
as his genius is, it possesses no very prominent quality or dis- 
tinguishing character. While it is easy to describe with precision 
the feeling which is excited by the view of a cloud-capt mountain, 
a stormy cataract, a time-hallowed ruin, or a sweet nook secluded 
from* the world; it is difficult to shadow out the various tints in 
that confusion of delight which is imparted to us by a landscape, 
composed of harmonising beauties, aud forming a picture in the 
heart of various associations of innocence, and peace, and repose. 
We cannot call Mr. Campbell a passionate, a descriptive, a sen- 
tentious, a moral, or a pathetic poet, for he is all of these by 
turns, and none, except the last, in the highest degree of excellence. 
Perhaps the variety of elegances which he has at different times 
displayed, may have tended, in some degree, to lessen the admira- 
tion, which he must otherwise have obtained, as the most exquisite 
monuments of art appear less in size, in consequence of the nice 
finishing of their several parts, and the exquisite harmony of their 
proportions. His first avowed publication, “ The Pleasures of 
Hope,” was one of the most promising essays of youthful ge- 
nius, which has appeared in modern times. It was full of noble 
and elevated feelings, of interesting pictures of infantine purity, and 
maternal love; and of the enthusiasm of patriotism and virtue. 
The passage, which concentrates the emotions of the good on the 
shameful division of Poland, might have immortalized the death of 
Kosciusko, had we not lately been informed that the venerable 
patriot is still alive, preserved, we anxiously hope, to behold the 
brightest act of retarded justice, in the restoration of his afflicted 
country to her rights, and to the bloom of a renovated youth. 
But it is in the softer and more tender delineations, which trans- 
port us into the bowers of Paradise, that he shines forth in the 
loveliness of his grandeur, It is true, indeed, that we seem to 
breathe the air of Helvetian liberty amidst her tallest mountains, 
when oppression is represented as nerving the rustic sinews of 
Tell, and awaking into god-like energy ‘“ the might that slumbered 
in @ peasant’s arm;” but it is when he throws the radiance of 
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heaven over the features of the dying saint, penetrates into the 
retreats of innocent love, or wins with the ingenuous playfulness of 
infant smiles, that every heart beats in unison with his own. The 
naval songs, the battle of the Baltic, and above all, Hohenlinden, 
manifest a power for a very different kind of sublimity. The 
sketches of battles at sea and in midnight are full of the breathless- 
ness of horror. Every word is an image unspeakably dreadful. 
The gloom is increased by those strange and vivid touches, which 
can be effected only by a master’s hand. By the same skill it is 
admirably relieved with the finest flashes of the pathetic, and 
leaves us full of the impression of its grandeur, and haunted by 
nameless and horrible imaginings. But it is to Gertrude of Wy- 
oming that we are to look for the perfection of Mr. Campbell’s 
genius. ‘There he has not aimed at astonishing us, but completely 
succeeded in subduing our hearts. There the delicious Eden, of 
which, in his earlier poems, he afforded us.such enchanting gtimp- 
ses, is fully unfolded to our view. Never, surely, could the phi- 
lanthropist, in the most charming dreams of speculation, imagine a 
state of more blissful and perfect repose : nor could the deepest 
lover of the pathetic desire a more softened and amiable sorrow, 
than are exhibited in this simple and unassuming tale. 

Mr. Campbell produces a class of associations in the mind the 
very opposite of those feelings which are awakened by the poetry 
of Lord Byron. The former perpetually conveys us into loftier 
orders of being, by imaging patriotism and virtue more exalted than 
we meet with in the ordinary paths of life. The latter indulges a 
belief that they no longer exist. The first is full of lively hope and 
generous enthusiasm—the last of awful gloom and terrible despair. 
Both of them are often pensive; but the melancholy of the latter 
is dark, cheerless, and unsoftened ; while that of the former awakens 
a thousand gentle perceptions of retired beauty, and diffuses around 
a “love of peace and lonely musing.” Both delight in images of 
sorrow ;—but while the latter excites only horror and heart-rendi 
sympathy, the sorrow of the former is hallowed by the gentleness 
of heaven, and rendered soothing and lovely by the consoling pros- 
pects of unfading joy. Both derive considerable interest from the 
strong propensity we indulge to entertain kindly opimions of the 
nature to which we are allied; but it operates in very different di- 
reetions—Mr. Campbell obtains it by the loveliness and dignity 
which he has shed upon virtue; Lord Byron from the few re- 
deeming qualities with which his darkest characters are endowed, 
and to which we cling with fondness, as so many proofs that man 
retains some vestiges of his native goodness, in the most degraded 
state of pollution. That conducts us into a wild and mountainous 
tract, in which there are some spots of rich and luxuriant verdure, 
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but which is often barren and dreary ;—this transports us into smal- 
ler inclosures, but he spreads himself over the whole, and leaves 
no nook unembellished, and no space unfilled. The noble 
Lord seizes on our attention by some striking touches of genius; 
while the gentler poet wins us by degrees, and laps us imperceptibly 
in Elysium. ‘The former succeeds by a few striking qualities, the 
latter by the union and proportion of many of the geutle graces. 
Both are gifted with flowing and impassioned eloquence,—but that 
of the noble Lord is employed in displaying the inmost writhings 
of a perturbed and guilty spirit, or in melancholy reflection of 
the weakness of feeble man “ whose hope is built on reeds,” while 
that of Mr. Campbell glows with immortal fire, while it enforces 
the truths of eternal mercy, and expatiates in the starry regions of 
celestial light where the spark of genius was first enkindled. Then, 
encircled with a myriad of hallowed recollections, he rises into a 
sacred dignity, and is attired in sudden brightness. He feels the 
iuspiration of his theme. In unmasking the sophistries of scepti- 
cism he seems to wield the spear of Ithuriel, and to go forth clad 
in the panoply of heaven. Unlike those authors, who in the days 
of their youthful ardor have run into the wildest excesses of specu- 
lutive enthusiasm, and sunk in riper years into practical statesmen 
and men of the world, he has ever been the same zealous champion 
of rational liberty; the same friend of religion, ardent without bi- 
gotry; and the same sanguine aspirer aiter the improvement of 
his species. 

With all these estimable qualities, Mr. Campbell has some de- 
fects to answer for, which are the more obnoxious, because it is im 
his power to remove them. In all his longer works, the want of a 
general and pervading feeling is anxiously deplored, as well asa 
more artificial connection of the various parts of the composition. 
Fach separate picture is finished with exquisite taste, but we miss 
the nice lines of connection by which all should be united. It is 
a much stronger ground of complaint, that his talents have been so 
inadequately employed. His appearances before the public have 
been, to use his own language, “like angel visits, few and far be- 
tween.” ‘This shyness is the more to be regretted, as from the 
variety of his powers and the sustained dignity of his style, he is 
peculiarly fitted to produce a work of much greater length than 
any with which he has hitherto favored the world. He must not 
indeed expect to find his labors crowned with the same tumultuous 
and indiscriminate applause, lavished on more gaudy and magnificent 
productions ; but he may be assured, that they will be dear to the 
finest and best minds as long as the charm of innocent affection and 
holy confidence shall remain unbroken, and every genuine feeling, 
which forms the intellectual greatness of his country shall endure. 
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VIL. Little as Mr. CoreripGe has written, he has manifested not 
only a depth but a variety of genius, from which the most brilliant 
results might be expected. Educated with his friend Mr. Charles 
Lamb, in the excellent institution of Christ’s Hospital, he affords 
a remarkable refutation of the fancy, that public schools are unfa- 
vorable to that fine bloom of the mind—that infantine purity of 
thought, which so rarely survives the happy days when its earliest 
beauties. are unfolded. For it was there, that in the hearts of 
these young poets, amidst a crowd of five hundred school-fellows, 
those kindly affections, those holy imaginations, those sweet images 
of loveliness and joy were vivified and expanded, which no shock 
of worldly experience could ruffle or disturb. While Mr, Lamb 
sought only to drink pleasure from the humble urn of serene en- 
joyment, bis friend was carrying the light of his genius into the 
most abstruse investigations, covering a thousand visionary schemes 
of freedom with its dazzling lustre, and uniting the apparently op- 
posite qualities of ardent thirst for knowledge, with the dreaminess 
of poetical contemplation. He is alike skilled in throwing a thou- 
sand natural charms round the commonest objects, and of exciting 
by lovely description the purest sensations.of delight, and of casting 
a deadly glare over the awful recesses of the heart, and laying bare 
its most terrible workings. In the deepest of his metaphysical 
speculations, every word is a poetical image. ‘The most thorny 
paths of controversy are thick strewn with the freshest garlands 
when he enters them. If we are entangled im an intricate maze, 
its construction is of gold, and every turn opens some bewildering 
prospect, dim and indistinct from the delicate filminess of the tints 
by which it is shaded. He ijlumines whatever he touches. In the 
most gloomy desert which he traverses, there arise beneath his feet 
plots of ever-living verdure. In spell poetry he is far more potent 
than any writer of the present age,—hbis enchantmeuts are more mar- 
vellous and deeper woven,—his fictions wilder,—and his mysteries 
more heart-touching and appalling. In his ancient Mariner, the 
solemn helplessness of the narrator, condemned to live amidst su- 
pernatural horrors, is awfully expressed by the lines,—* a thousand 
thousand slimy things liv’d on and so did 1.” How the image of 
strange loneliness strikes upon the heart, when he with the fatal 
ship and her ghastly crew burst into the sea, ‘‘ where God himself ” 
scarcely seemed to be present! And with how pure a thrill of de- 
light are we refreshed, in the midst of this terrible witchery, when 
the poor creature, whom superior power has enchanted, sees the 
water-snakes sporting in the sun, which at happier seasons would 
have filled him with disgust, bursts into a blessing of these “ happy 
living things,” and a “gush of love” comes from a spirit haunted 
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with unutterable terrors. One other peculiar faculty of our autho 
is displayed in his charming delineations of jove which, withou 
partaking in the feebleness of Mr. Southey’s pictures of infantine 
affection, throw over the most voluptuous images an air of purity, 
which at once softens and encreases their loveliness. They com- 
bine something of that extasy of tenderness which Milton has re- 
vealed among the bowers of Paradise, with that holy attachment 
which stirs the bosoms of his angels, and delights the seclusions 
of his heaven. 

The Tragedy of Remorse is the most popular of all the works 
of Mr. Coleridge, though by no means the fairest production of 
his genius. The theatre presents so near a path to fame, that it is 
not surprising that, seduced by its tumultuous applause, a superiof 
writer should quit for a while the secluded walks of purer inspira- 
tion in which he delights to wander. But, although this work does 
not possess that still and deep charm, which its author has thrown 
around the holy retirements of bis fancy—although its coloring has 
less of chasteness and more of brilliancy, it exhibits a rich vein of 
thought in a glowing luxuriance of diction, which the most unpoeti- 
cal are compelled to admire. Its misfortune, indeed, is that it 
attempts too much, though even in failure the author has shewn 
himself acquainted with the great source of dramatic interest, in 
the various modifications through which it excites our sympathies. 
We have already had occasion to observe that the nature of Man is 
formed to derive gratification from all that calls forth his faculties— 
all that stirs and animates his soul—all that awakes into a more 
powerful throb the various pulses of existence. ‘Thus the delight 
which he derives from the view of a tragedy, arises from a variety 
of causes, all of which stimulate and excite the feelings; and not 
from any single emotion, as some have endeavoured to maintain. 
Man appears on the stage elevated above the common level of his 
species, and the pleasure we derive from the spectacle is in propor- 
tion to the height to which he is exalted, and the ease and rapidity 
with which our hearts pursue him in his aspiring and stormy career. 
It is not that we are gratified by the mere prospect of misery, 
for that is in many cases disgusting. It is not that we are interest- 
ed in the events represented, from a belief that they are actually 
passing, because no such belief ever existed. Above all, it is not 
that we are delighted in proportion as the representation is brought 
home to common nature—to the actual state of man—and to the 
display of his ordinary emotions. ‘It is that we are elevated above 
the common occurrences of life, and the vexatious harassings of 
vulgar anxiety—that we are filled with noble images and lofty 
thoughts—and that we are animated by a mixed admiration of the 
poet, of the actor, and of the overpowering emotions which they 
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combine to delineate. - We do not indeed stop to analyse—we are 
carried along by a torrent of mingled sensation which assists in 
spiritualizing our nature, and lifting it above its weakness. ‘Those 
who have seen Mrs. Siddons embody the noblest delineations of 
genius, have enjoyed all this mysterious rapture in its highest per- 
fection—they saw a human being convulsed with superhuman agony, 
alternately pourtraying each of the sterner and more terrific pas- 
sions, and at last bursting forth superior to them all—they mingled 
with their admiration of her, a yet loftier delight in the powers of 
the writer who had raised the storm in which she rode triumphant— 
and they sometimes were carried beyond both into a mysterious 
joey in the passions themselves, thus mingled with all that is stormy 
im imagination, and heroic in virtue. When the mind paused from 
the sensation which its momentary illusion had occasioned, the re- 
membrance of that illusion heightened its admiration of the powers 
by which it had been excited. ‘Thus.all our delight may be resolved 
into the exaltation of our spirit, and its excursions beyond itself— 
into our pride in the strength of human emotion and of human 
talent—and the interest produced by the variations of the former, 
and the correspondent flashes of the latter. Now there are two 
modes by which the poet may indulge our propensities to love and 
wonder, at the passions and the faculties of our nature. He may 
exalt his characters above the world, by giving them supernatural 
energy of thought and boundless depth of passion, and surrounding 
them with the glories of imagination, and the playful coruscations 
of fancy—or he may encircle them merely with the stateliness of 
kings and heroes, the pomp of sentiment and diction, and the gor- 
geous pall of misery. Shakspeare has done the former, the classical 
school of dramatists the latter; and Mr. Coleridge, without towering 
nearly so high as either in their peculiar walk, has imitated both the 
models to which we have referred. Like the first, he made his 
personages talk like poets, and like the last, he has made them 
think and act as heroes and kings. He imitates the wild originality 
of Shakspeare in the regular and pompous iambics of Addison. 
With the strictest mechanism of plot, he has united the breathing 
witchery of natural enchantment. His Ordonio thinks like one of 
Shakspeare’s loftiest characters ; but then he must tell all he thinks 
in the set speeches of Racine. He is a metaphysical villain, who 
justifies to himself the vileness of his actions by the subtleties of 
his perverted reason; but unlike those strange and mysterious, yet 
perfectly human, beings which we meet with in our great poet, he 
does not display the secrets of his wonderful frame by transient 
flashes, unconscious bursts, and sudden resolves, but in long-set dis- 
sertations, in which he finishes off his own portrait with the most 
careful exactness. At the same time, they are unquestionably 
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grand, and interspersed with dreadful pictures of agony and passion, 
and lovely images of pity and of peace. In a word, as the essence 
of tragedy is to elevate the soul either by the intellectual strength 
or the gorgeous majesty of its persons, Mr. Coleridge aims at 
uniting both these qualities ; and consequently, notwithstanding the 
separate passages which we recognize as beautiful, the interest is 
divided and weakened—the passion discomposes the solemnity of 
the pall—and the pall conceals the emotions of the heart. 

VIII. Mr. Lams has also written a tragedy, in which, as it was 
_ never intended for the stage, he has been able to follow, without 
restraint, the leading of his own genius. This simple production is, 
therefore, wholly unincumbered with the artificial splendor and the 
pompous decorations with which “ Remorse” was rendered palatea- 
ble to the multitude, and appears in the chaste beauty whichis beyond 
the reach of art. [t contains no striking situation, no wonderful 
incident, no intricacy of plot—and, therefore, it has “ no form nor 
comeliness,” that ordinary readers should admire it. ‘Those, how- 
ever, who love our old dramatists for their gentler qualities, will be 
delighted with “John Woodvil:” they will find that the author has 
searched, with a fondness amounting to devotion, for those lonely 
springs of fresh inspiration at which they drank in the spirit of the 
creation in which they breathed. Of all living poets, he possesses 
most the faculty of delighting, he awakens the pulses of joy with 
more vivid touches, and by the mere force of natural imagery ex- 
cites a keen shivering rapture, which, though far more serene, is 
scarcely less powerful than the greetings of happy lovers. ‘There 
is-a venerableness, a scriptural sanctity about his little narratives, 
which enables us tocontemplate them with a feeling somewhat similar 
to that, with which we should gaze on an exquisite picture, dug 
from a buried city, in the freshness of its ancient coloring. They 
seem more like newly discovered narratives of holy writ, and frag- 
ments of patriar¢lial history, than the productions of the present 
generation. And yet the mind of the writer, caring little for the 
bustle of life, but seeking pure gratification in all that is cheerful 
and redeeming, amiable in its very jests and tender even in sport- 
iveness, is clearly revealed in their sentiments. His singulat 
qualities might disarm the most malicious criticism—for who, but 
the most profligate among those who sting to display their dexterity, 
could dare to wound oue, whose sole aim seems to render us better 
by making us happier? His very pathetic, touching as it is, has not 
the slightest tinge of agony. The very tears he draws from us are 
those which it is a luxury to shed. ‘The soft ‘« music of humanity 
not harsh nor grating,” seems to echo alike from the scenes of in- 
fancy or the green bed of friendship ; from the cradle or the grave ; 
in the same gentle and mellow notes which make the soul forget its 
distresses and listen delighted. 
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IX. To the consideration of Mr. Worpswortn’s sublimities 
we come with trembling steps, and feel, as we approach, that we are 
entering upon holy ground. At first, indeed, he seems only to win and 
to allure us, to resign the most astonishing trophies of the poet, and 
humbly to mdulge, among the beauties of creation, the sweetest 
and the lowliest of human affections. We soon, however, feel how 
faint an idea of his capacities we have entertained by classing him 
with the loveliest of descriptive poets, and how subservient the 
sweetest of his domestic pictures are to the grandeur of his lofty 
conceptions. That his writings abound withsketches of rural scenery, 
arises merely from his peculiar love of nature, and from his constant 
residence among the magniticent regions where his genius has been 
gradually unfolding. 

Secluded from the anxieties and dissipations of the world, he 
has experienced ull his seasons of elevated abstraction among the 
solitudes of the country ;—there he has often soared iato the heaven 
of heavens—and the very humblest of its charms—its lowliest and 
most retiring graces—have been linked in his associations to the 
loftiest sublimities of our nature. Whilst he seems to be walking, 
in vacancy of thought, through the favorite nooks of his little grove, 
or dreaming ovér some narrow rivulet, he is rapt im ches 
thoughts. and drinking of that deep bliss which assures and antici- 
pates the joys of a brighter existence. He loves the bushes, and 
blades of grass, the humble daisies, and small celandines, because 
they have all given the first spring to a train of holy contemplation 
reaching far—far beyond “ the visible diurnal sphere.” ‘The kindly 
influence he ascribes to beauitiful scenery, is first imparted to it by 
the wonder-working magic of his fancy, and then reflected in his 
poems. ‘Thus all the prospects which he delineates are enchanted 
with a spell more potent than faery lore, or the marvels of old 
romance,—they are filled with mnumerable loves and graces, which 
we recognize as contributing to form all that is noble or divine in 
man—abound with gleams of half-extinguished thought, and re- 
collections of almost-forgotten bliss—and open between some aged 
thorns or forky eminences of the landscape, glimpses which fill us, 
even to overflowing, with serenity and rapture and peace. The 
sweet mellowness of his portraits and the exquisite delicacy of his 
coloring form only the fore-ground of his pictures—the vesti- 
bule of his solemn temples—the flowers that cling round the por- 
tals of an unbounded Eden. We linger among them with fond de- 
light, till amidst the stirring leaves or gentle ties a vista opens 
to our view, which displays the finest qualities and the richest des- 
tiny of our species, and fills us with a confusion of mysterious joy 
which it were vain to analyse or describe. He rises from the 
lowliest vale into the purest and most exalted regions of poetical 
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spirits, with a majesty so easy that he is nearly beyond our gaze, 

Before we perceive whither our aching eyes are pursuing him. He 
lias enlarged the resources of the mind, and discovered new digni- 
ties in our species. Ata single touch of his genius, a glorious light 
is thrown on the inmost recesses of the soul—the veil of our nature 
is withdrawn—and all the sweetest and most amiable of its sym- 
pathies—the deep and secret springs of its purest virtues—its fine 
bloom, uninjured by the corruptions which are floating around it— 
appear encircled with a bright and celestial medium. ‘The most 
searching eyes observe in his productions a depth of thought which 
they are unable to fathom—eminences rising far into an imaginative 
glory which they cannot penetrate. Above all others, he has dis- 
cerned and traced out the line by which the high qualities of ine 
tellectual greatness are intimately united with the most generous 
exertions, and the holiest principles of moral goodness. His per- 
ceptions of truth, derived as they are from the intuitive feelings of 
his heart, are clear and unclouded, except by the shadows which 
are thrown from the vast creations of his fancy. Where no ungifted 
philosopher in verse would write an Essay on Man to elaborat. his 
principles of virtue, Mr. Wordsworth breathes a few simple images 
which touch the inmost chords of the bosom, and the sentiments he 
desires to inculcate are engraven there forever. Set before him 
the meanest and most disgusting of all earthly objects, aud he 
immediately traces the great chain by which it is linked to the great 
harmonies of nature—sweeps th rough the most beautiful and 
touching of all human feelings, in order to show the mysterious con- 
nection, —and at Jast enables us to perceive the uuion of all orders of 
animated being, and the universal workings of the great Spurit 
that lives and breathes in them al!. Deducing from all objects the 
most atniable charities, as well as the loftiest Lopes, he feels a charm 
in all things among which he moves—finds the gentleness of heaven 
in the landscape—delight in every humble flower—joy mw the 
brooks—life in the fountains—voices in the silence—* Sermons im 
stones and good in every thing.” 

Yet Mr. Wordsworth is regarded, by the great majority of read- 
ers, as an affected and childish rhymer, who vents a mawkish sen- 
sibility in miserable verses. ‘he same causes which have rencered 
Mr. Scott the Apollo of milliners and magazines, bave excluded 
the greatest genius of the age from the honors of their applause. 
He is indeed far beyond the visual powers of ordinary minds ; and 
our self-love naturally inclines us to despise that which we are un- 
able to enjoy. Unquestionably there ave beautiful pictures of rus 
tic life, gentle sketches of retiring character, aud passages of a 
majestic elevation and swelling harmony, scattered among his works, 
which the humblest capacity need only read to admire. But the 
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sneers of critics, whom the multitude have been accustomed to 
follow, prevents them from obtaining a pleasure which all who 
can feel would certainly feel. They have learned to despise 
beauties, because they are intermingled with pauses of interest, or 
rather to overlook what is manifestly excellent, because it is sur- 
rounded with brightness which they are unable to perceive. The 
Review, whence a thousand petty wits have drawn their ridicule 
against Mr. Wordsworth, professes to decide his fate by quoting 
a few of his verses, which appear mere madrigal to the common 
eye, and on the score of these insulated passages, represents him as 
unworthy of perusal. It is obvious that by this method of criti- 
cism, Milton and Shakspeare might have been long ago stamped as 
proverbially absurd, or consigned to speedy oblivion. If the es- 
sence of poetry be to produce delight, the injustice of such a 
standard may easily be rendered obvious, In order to set off the 
faults against the excellence of a poet, we must show that the for- 
mer torture us with as acute a misery as the latter transport us in- 
to elevated rapture. But it is impossible that such a proportion 
in any degree whatever should exist: for it is one of the man 
striking reasons which demonstrate how far the blessings outvbeigh 
the calamities of life, that the loftier pleasures, which throw a 
glory round our being, are not balanced by any painful sensations 
arising from their contraries. We are filled, for instance, with a 
thousand delightful associations crowding in confusion upon us 
when we wander amidst the listening stillness of a lovely seclusion, 
or gaze on wild and mountainous regions; but we experience no 
corresponding disgust when we travel through dusty roads and un- 
varied fields, we carry the beauty of the former into the barrenness of 
the latter, and even array it in new grace by the mingling of ima- 
gination with memory. So, while we are awakened into strange 
bliss, by the magic touches of a superior genius, we feel no 
agony when the power which has enraptured usis slumbering. A 
critic, inceed, will find his chief gratification in unveiling the 
weaknesses of the loftiest minds, but the true lover of the Muses 
will only pass them over, and regard them as mere negations in his 
estimate of the author. He would not obliterate all the puns and 
obscenity with which the scenes of Shakspeare are intermingled, at 
the expence of one of his more felicitous images. And yet Words- 
worth is neglected, because a reviewer, in a fit of spleen, has se- 
lected two or three passages from his works, which he has contrived 
to render ludicrous. But he alone is not the cause which deters 
the world from admiring. There are deeper causes of the 
uppopularity of Wordsworth, which we shall endeavour concisely 
to explain. 

In the first place he appears, in a great degree, indifferent to 
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human applause. His hopes, and views, and aspirations, afe di- 
rected to more substantial objects than the changeable breath of 
Man, which so fill and expand his mind as to enable him to look, 
with an undazzled eye, on the darling rewards of genius. Nor 
does this proceed from any antisocial spirit, any want of love for 
Man, or of sympathy with the general feeling. Jt is perhaps the 
truest and most signal stamp of the loftiest powers, and contri- 
butes in the end to soften and mature them. The love of fame, 
which burns so fiercely in most poetical spirits, while it tends to 
display their capacities to the world, despoils them of their love- 
liest bloom. ‘They learn to mark and analyse their deepest and 
most sacred feelings—not to nourish them for a richer soil hereaf- 
ter—but to exhibit them to an admiring world. There is a kind 
of violation in thus laying open the sanctuary, and its sparkling 
treasures, to the vulgar gaze; in putting it in the power of every 
pretender to sensibility to imitate the language of the holiest emo- 
tions, and of every unfeeling critic to deride them. A poet of de- 
licate and exalted perceptions should no more rejoice in the pro- 
miscuous admiration of bis muse than of his mistress. He should 
feel his world, his glory and his fame, in the kindling divinity within 
him, and yield to all the impulses of heaven in the solitude which 
has witnessed his earliest rapture. There is nothing so hostile to 
that sweet abstraction, and to those delicious dreammgs, which are 
broken if we touch them, as the attempt to transfuse them into 
the rules of metrical compositions, and to fit them for the amuse- 
ment of the public. Perhaps, therefore, the brightest poetical 
spirits have florished and disappeared in the retirements amidst 
which they arose ; men who felt their peculiar joys too sensibly to 
impart them, who were caught up into the “ third heaven” of mspi- 
ration, and heard voices which it was not possible for them to convey 
in mortal language. Such might have been the case with Shakspeare, 
who appears to have been nearly destitute of the love of fame, had he 
not been compelled to write for the stage ; aud thus, in the haste of 
his unstudied compositions, unavoidably to let fall those brilliant sparks 
of his heavenly flame, which have lighted us into the darkest caverns 
of the heart, and diffused a celestial glow on the loveliest regions 
of the fancy. Mr. Wordsworth’s soul is composed of the same di- 
vine materials, and he finds in them the fulness of his joy. The 
whispering groves—the golden clouds—and the old long-remem- 
bered seats among the woods, all bear the record of his fame, and 
awaken in his mind gentle gleams of half-forgotten pleasure. The 
summer evening’s faintest sigh has more charms for him, than the 
acclamations of towered cities; for its breathing sweets revive in 
his memory images of devotion and Jove. And thus he has written, 
absorbed in sublime contemplations, without adapting his lan- 
guage or his subjects to the tastes of the world, and has failed 
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of acquiring laurels which his better sense would lead him to dis- 
dain. 

Another cause, derived from the former, of the comparative 
obscurity of his writings, is the. apparently trifling effusions with 
which they are chequered. Many, even of his admirers, are unable 
to conceive how a man of his intellectual power could have pro- 
duced them. The truth is, they have sprung from the depth and 
richness of his thoughts, and have been given to the world with 
that carelessness to 1ts applause, which imdicates the purity of his 
genius. ‘They are the feeble expressions of a heart too big for 
utterance, and filled, even to the overflow, with strong conceptions, 
They are little portions of a deep tram of thought, which would 
sometimes burst forth by reason of its rich copiousness, into a slight 
and transient display ; and the poet, not considering that the reader’s 
mind could not perceive all the previous emotions of his own, has 
left little sketches of feeling m carelessness to our wonder.. He is 
carried away too much with his own conceptions to reflect how 
imperfectly he has expressed them. Less gifted writers are 
able to elaborate their imaginations with skill, but his are too 
mighty to be easily wielded. Their powers of language are greater 
than their depth of feeling, and their anxiety to be applauded is 
more potent than their wish for internal pleasure, while his thoughts 
overmaster his words, and he cares not enough for fame to stoop 
to polish them. We are unfortunately without a clue to the sen- 
sations by which they were excited, and therefore we see nothing in 
them but the most ordinary object. celebrated in feeble and unmes 
lodious verse. But let some happy coincidence let us into the 
sensations of the poet, and all the mystery will vanish, and we shall 
feel with surprise and delight that those small and retired springs, 
over which we were musing in the midst of breathing solitudes, and 
which the careless traveller passes unheeded, are of a depth, 
which we cunnot fathom, and exhibit the breakings-forth of a mighty 
river, which is winding on in silence to the ocean in its dark and 
subterraneous channel, hewn out by unearthly bands. 

We must remember too that all the favorite themes of Mr. Words- 
worth are personal ; that with all his intensity of intellect, he has 
little expansion beyond himself. Thus his system of metaphysics 
is drawn rather from the history of his own mind, than from an 
extended acquaintance with his species. He throws the glory of 
his own imagination over the whole of nature, and imputes the 
instincts, the feelings, and the loves to all mankind, which he dis- 
cevers in his own bosom. He represents the earliest days of child- 
hood, not merely as attractive from the winning gentleness of infan- 
tine smiles, and from the loveliness of unspotted innocence, but he 
surrounds them with a celestial brightness, he discerns amidst their 
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little anxieties and budding hopes a radiance from afar, and from 
their mysterions impulses and fairy imaginings, extracts a noble 
proof of the origin and the destiny of man. Sublime as this pros- 
pect appears, when it first blazes on the eye, we may venture to 
assert that at least with the great mass of our species, its objects are 
chiefly ideal. And even those whom the mujestic verse and the 
exalted enthusiasm of the poet have beguiled into a belief of the 
truth, must confess that they were wholly unacquainted with these 
supposed facts in the history of their moral bemg, which now 
seem to harmonise with all the delicious remembrances of early 
affection. Mr. W. has thrown the noon-tide majesty of his soul 
over the blushing dawn of his fancy, as he has shed the lustre and 
the bloom of his genius on the universe he surveys. In the holi- 
ness of his imagination all appears bright, and solemn, and serene; 
and his theories may rather be regarded as prophetic of what we 
may be m a lofiier stage of being, than as descriptive of what we 
are on earth. ‘vo man of feeling ever perused his nobler poems 
for the first time, without finding that he breathed in a purer and 
more elevated region of poetical delight, than any which he had 
before explored. To feel, for the first time, a communion with 
his mind, is to discover loftier faculties in our own. He seems 
like a being scarcely of this world—like a mind exhibited before 
its time, to shew to what an eminence our nature is capable of 
attaining—or like a star dwelling apart, which not only sheds 
around the most pure and blessed influences, but precedes the 
dawn of brighter days on the spheres with which it js con- 
nected. 

Feebly as we have shadowed out the singular excellences by 
which living poets are distinguished, we hope that we have been 
able to convince the reader that the spirit of inspiration is not yet 
departed. We have indeed to regret that the necessary limitation 
of our space has compelled us to leave several meritorious writers 
unnoticed—most of whom, indeed, by the unobtrusive quality of 
their beauties, and by the harmony of all the parts of their produc 
tions, afford but little room for speculation or for critical enquiry. 
We might indeed linger, with fond delay, on the chaste elegance 
and meilifluous sweetness of Rogers—the soothing sadness of 
Bowles—the sparkling fancy, the domestic heartiness, and the gene- 
rous enthusiasm of Hunt—and the mild and elevated piety, the 
far-looking hopes, the pensive tenderness, and the holy sorrow 
of Montgomery. But we feel that the object of our investigations 
is auswered—that we may safely imdulge in a lofty tone of congra- 
tulation, and that the reader has but to become truly acquaiuted 
with the great poet whose character we last endeavoured faintly to 
delineate, in order to confess that the present age is not dim ia 
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imaginative lustre, but that even amidst the increasing cultivation 
of society, and after the removal of that barbarism, so essential in 
the opinion of some to the freedom and originality of genius, the 
natural voice of our old and exquisite poetry is again reviving. 

Nor can we participate in the fears of those eloquent critics 
who would fain persuade us that we are now enjoying the last 
halo of poetic radiance—that the world is arrived at that period in 
its history, when nothing original can be hoped for—and that our 
only prospect for the future consists of increasing refinement, and 
the decay of invention and of feeling. So melancholy an anticipa- 
tion can‘ only be sustained by shewing that the regions of imagina- 
tion are completely explored, or that civilization has too much 
enfeebled our nature to allow the possibility of its prodacing 
minds vigorous enough to penetrate them. The first of these posi- 
tions, we apprehend, is contradicted by the example of every 
writer who has shaped out for himself a bold and untried course 
—the dazzling light he has shed around his career has displayed the 
extent of the space which he did not occupy, and has discovered 
far wilder and more extensive fields, for other bards to range in. 
And when we reflect on the state in which Man is placed—amidst 
myriads of worlds with which he is unacquainted—looking forward 
to new stages of being and mighty elevations in his species—gifted 
with capacities far beyond the extent of his knowledge, and with 
leanings and affections far above his earthly destinies—hearing in 
the silence of abstraction solemn echoes from beyond the grave, 
which fall with deep harmony upon his soul—evidently destined 
for an immortality of which he knows nothing, and impelled by 
desires which nothing visible can satisfy—we may safely assert that 
there is no limit, which earthly power can determine, to the excur- 
sions of the soul beyond itself, and its burstings from the narrow 
shell with which it is encircled. When all we can know bears so 
slight a proportion to the wonders which encircle us on every side, 
how can boundaries be assigned to the province of those faculties 
which breathe and live among all that is visionary and mysterious? 

Nor can we admit that the progress of the arts of life will ulti- 
mately deprive genius of its majesty and vigor. We have seen that 
every age, distinguished by great political changes, has been adorn- 
ed with a poetry of its own—the most barbarous and the most 
polished times are alike conspicuous for the bards who have thrown 
a glory round them—monarchy and republicanism, commotion 
and tranquillity, pure religion and gross superstitions, have only 
modified the direction of that power whose principles were beyond 
their fluctuations. ‘The truth is, the strong divinity of soul which 
produces the most marvellous imaginings, depends upon no exter- 
nal circumstances, and is as little to be depressed by the regu- 
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larity of classical education, and the fear of chilling criticism, as 
by the darkness of the most barbarous ages. If Homer went forth 
“as the day star of the literature of Greece,” Milton arose im 
England, after the sun of Shakspeare had burst forth in full splen- 
dor. ‘To say that Shakspeare owes his originality to his ignorance 
of letters, or that Milton is great because he is learned 1n all the 
wisdom of antiquity, would be alike absurd, The excellence of 
both is wholly independent of their external acquirements ; and 
it is as ridiculous to suppose that the first owes his oracular 
capacities to his want of acquaintance with Greek, as to maintain 
that the last would have been a mere controversial driveller, if 
he had never been acquainted with the ancient mythologies. The 
fast writer is a powerful example of the position, which we have 
ventured to advance,—that originality of conception is wholly inde- 
pendent of external circumstances—for he florished amidst a period 
of all others the most unfavorable, according to modern theorists, 
to poetical feeling—the age of puritanic republicans, of petty dis- 
putations in religion, and of civil contentions in politics—the age 
of fanaticism without any of the finer feelings of superstition— 
the age in which devotion itself became malignant, and spiritual 
pride was divested of those noble emotions, and that holy enthu- 
siasm, with which its follies were redeemed in darker periods. The 
poet himself was not one who lived in abstraction from the world, 
but who entered largely inito its most feverish anxieties, who wrote 
on the most frivolous of its controversies, as well as on the most 
elevated topics of government, and the deepest questions of ab- 
stract principle. And surely if all these circumstances had no 
power to ruffle into the slightest wave the pure stream of his im- 
mortal conceptions, it is frivolous to suppose that if another mind 

_ should be produced, endowed with the same faculties, it would lie 
buried in oblivion, terrified by the frowns of critics, oppressed 
by a load of learning, or divested of its finest sympathies by the 
ardor of speculative inquiry. 

Nor does the collection of men in cities, or their early engage- 
ment in the bustle of life, with all its heartlessness and folly, upon 
the whole diminish a taste for intellectual enjoyments. To men in 
general, the scenes of childhood present no peculiar beauty, till ab- 
sence has rendered them sacred. ‘Those who have always lived in 
the country, to whom its loveliest sounds have become familiar, are 
sufficiently satistied with the beauties which surround them, without 
desiring to feel the fresh charms, with which poetical association 
has covered them. They who, on the other hand, are separated 
from the haunts they love, delight to recognize them in poetry, and 
to feel their dearest sensations revived by a glimpse of natural love- 
liness. The poet is to them a second home. ‘They seek in him 
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for a renewal of the joy of their youth; they love him for the 
images he presents them of all they desire to remember; for the 
opening of Paradise in the wild; for that mixture of imagination, 
of hope, and of memory, whitch is the most thnilling of delicious 
emotions. 

And what, after all, has the loftiest poetry to do with the changes 
of this varying scene, with the trivoliues of fashion, or the revolu- 
tions by which the inhabitants of the palace may be affected? Its 
most delightful melodies are mingled with the voice of nature, and 
its purest charms are associated with the majesty of creation. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, it has received its coloring from the manners of 
the age, has burst forth in songs of war and triumph, or whispered 
among altars and temples m the sublimest accents of devotion. 
But while the heavens “tell the glory of God,” and the earth is 
pouring forth her streams, and renewing her forests in mch profu- 
sion, it cannot be dependent on those events to which it has acci- 
dentally been linked ; it may always return to its native haunts, and 
find its kindred again with its own delicious seclusions. When so- 
ciety becomes too refined to relish its wild and solemn effusions, it 
may retire home to nature, where it will always tind abundant sym- 
pathy. ‘The purest minds, by which our species is exalted, have 
little in common with the sensations of ordmary men, and as little 
dependance upon the will of princes as the breath of vulgar ap- 
plause. If ambition desolates the nations, the summer evening’s 
sigh is not the less sweet, the gentleness of heaven is still unruffled, 
and the regions of imagination only appear more tranquil in their 
beauty, and more fair, by their bright contrast to the tumults of 
actual existence. ‘True poets are in this -world, but they are 
above it. They live and breathe beyond the influence of its strife, 
anticipating the enjoyments of a future Paradise. The sources 
from which their feelings spring are far deeper than the common 
motives of human action; and their art flourishes most, when men 
most despise it; and remains firm, unimpaired, and untainted, when 
“the fashion of this world passeth away.” 

But if all this were vain, if poetry depended upon the move- 
ments of social life, and if in the infancy of civilization alone its 
noblest exertions could be expected, it should be remembered that 
a small portion of the world only is advanced to this stage of un- 
poetical elevation. Mighty tracts yet remam, on which religion is 
just beginning to dawn; and where, in the first enthusiasm of the 
awakened mind, the most brilliant results may be anticipated. In 
territories where nature wantons in a more bountiful luxuriance, 
where the grandeur of scenery is more ennobling, and its loneliness 
more impressive, poets may well arise of kindred feeling, when the 
soul first begins to obtain a glimpse of its celestial destinies, when 
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heaven, for the first time, seems to open above, and God to dwell 
around it. The first breaking up of the rich and uncultivated soil 
must produce specimens of the most vigorous originality. The 
morning of Western glory must be ushered in by some stars of pe- 
culiar brightness. Even while we are sending forth from this sanc- 
tuary of the world, as from an exhaustless fountain, those streams 
of the water of life which must refresh those awful solitudes, 
we may witness as the first-fruits of our charity, fresh regions of 
imagination explored, and new riches discovered in the capacities of 
eur species. ‘There, in the freshness of new-born vigor, Words- 
worths may hold mysterious converse with the oracles of nature ; 
Miltons range among shadowy worlds of their delighted creation; 
and Shakspeares develope all the varieties of the heart, and cover 
them with unearthly loveliness, while untutored tribes listen to them 
with strange rapture. The prospect seems to swim with an ima- 
ginative radiance, too bright to permit us steadily to contemplate 
it, Surely the very hope of such a consummation, however dim 
and distant, is sufficient to forbid us to despair of the future tri- 
umphs of genius; and to arm us against the eloquence that would 
check all our noblest impulses, by making us believe that the world 
is too old to be any longer romantic. 
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PREFACE. 





T1s Essay was written before, from the labors 
of Dr. Spurzheim, the doctrine alluded to was 
known in England, and it was suggested by the 
hasty perusal of some minutes of Lectures taken 
by the pupils of Dr. Gall. It is printed to show 


how reasonable the principles of the doctrine 





appeared, even before it was illustrated and con- 
firmed by a demonstration of facts. 








Amone the numerous schemes and projects of Philan- 
thropists, for the amelioration of human society, for which 
this country has always been so eminently distinguished, the 
popular rage of the present day for extending the benefit 
of education on a large scale among the lower orders of the 
community, seems to me to be that which offers the fairest 
prospect of real advantage to the state of civilized Man. 
But as the view, which people in general have hitherto 
taken of education, appears to me very erroneous and im- 
perfect, and the means adopted very incommensurate to the 
end proposed, which is the real advancement of intellectual 
and moral excellence, I shall offer some observations on 
the adoption of a more perfect method, and one which, I 
hope, if duly carried into execution, would be attended 
with more lasting advantages, than the successless efforts of 
those, who have hitherto possessed a knowledge of the 
principles of the human mind, which was imperfect and 
erroneous, and therefore insufficient to establish a compre- 
hensive basis of education. I shall beg leave here to digress 
a little from the specific object of this Essay, and to con- 
template for a moment the retrospective prospect of the 
revolutions of human society, which history presents to us, 
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with a view to impress on the minds of my readers the 
sentiment I feel, that there must have existed hitherto some 
fatal stumbling-block to our progress towards perfection. 

Who can look back on the state of cultivation; of the 
arts and sciences ; and of the moral government, to which 
many of the nations of antiquity had arrived ; and on the 
dark intervals of ignorance and superstition which have in- 
tervened between the florishing condition of many ancient 
Empires; and not feel the force of my observation. Such 
a melancholy review represents to us the stream of time, as 
a fluctuating torrent, alternately elevating the bark of 
society on lofty billows, whose summits seemed to touch 
the Heavens ; alternately subsiding in muddy and disgust- 
ing shallows. Individual man seems but as a creature. of 
yesterday, carried on by the resistless current, to cull the 
flowers on the margin as he passes forwards, and to sink 
to-morrow, and be forgotten—the sport of chance, the 
prey of his contending passions—prevented by the tem- 
pests, which trouble the flood, from transmitting down the 
stream to posterity the fruits of his industry—the treasures 
he has collected by a fortuitous concourse of the waters. 
Happy is the individual who is borne on the ascending 
surge: but in vain has he looked through the telescope of 
time across the chasm behind him, to view the wave. of 
glory, which broke before his era; if he thought to gather 
from the glance the principles on which human greatness is 
founded, and learn the way to establish and perpetuate 
the prosperity of his species. 

Before I proceed to point out the true source of such 
conduct as will effect this desirable end, (lest I should be 
accused of exaggerating this melancholy picture of human 
fatality,) let me turn awhile from the metaphor, and refer 
to facts recorded in the pages.of history. 
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Ask the sanguine advocate of the doctrine of man’s per- 
fectibility and progressive improvement, where is now the 
learning of Africa, who once taught wisdom to the rest of the 
world ? Can he show us, among the hordes of barbarians, 
who now inhabit that continent, the least vestiges of science 
or of civilization? Are there any traces left among the 
tribes which now infest the shores of Barbary, of a race 
which could once oppose the arms of Rome? Alas, plung- 
ed in the deepest ignorance, degraded in themselves, and 
still more so, as the degraded slaves of their pious European 
brethren, the Africans present to the historian a melan- 
choly spectacle of human degeneracy ! 

Let us cast our eyes still farther back on the magnificent 
ruins of the once renowned cities of the East, whose stu- 
pendous monuments of past splendor contain fragments of 
architecture, that remind the historian of science, and of 
civil policy, which will bear but a humiliating comparison 
with the corrupt and. superstitious race now inhabiting those 
countries, 

To return from the digression into which I have been 
led, it is obvious, that as man always acts on the prin- 
ciple pf pursuing his happiness, his depravity must be 
chiefly owing to his ignorance of his true interests; or to 
his being misguided by feelings, whose gratification is in- 
compatible with the moral and intellectual prosperity of 
society. As ignorance, therefore, has so repeatedly enve- 
loped the world in error, so on education we must rest our 
hopes of the amendment of our condition, and the per- 
petuity of our happiness, 

It now remains to be shown, if possible, where education 
has.always been most deficient ; and from what source the 
remedy is to.be sought for—what it is which has always 
impeded 'the progress of wisdom, and which has caused all 
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florishing Communities to fall, as if by some general law of 
fluctuation. I think I shall be able to show that this has 
been chiefly owing to our ignorance of the causes of indivi- 
dual character, our so frequently attributing to moral causes 
evils which had a physical origin ; and our applying only in- 
efficacious remedies, arising from a want of knowledge 
of the various relations between the moral and intellectual 
character of man, and the physical varieties of his or- 
ganization. It was possibly the very great variety of 
intellectual character which man exhibits, that has misled 
enquirers hitherto with regard to the causes of its peculia- 
rities. Philosophers attributed them to moral education, ra- 
ther than to physical differences; because greater varieties 
of moral education, and more numerous combinations of 
external motives, could be shown to exist, than there ap- 
peared differences in man’s physical structure, according 
to the then existing state of anatomical knowledge ; there- 
fore they reasoned correctly, and on the most philosophical 
principles ; deducing their ideas of causation from an ob- 
served or imagined conjunction of phenomena. Helvetius 
was one who appears to have been deluded by this sort of 
reasoning. 

I was always impressed with the notion that the 
differences of education, even admitting them to com- 
prehend all the impressions received from without, from 
our birth upwards, were nevertheless wholly inadequate 
to explain the countless varieties discernible in the 
characters of individuals, which begin to manifest them- 
selves from the earliest infancy. Who is there who has 
not discerned among schoolboys, nay among younger in 
fants, the persevering and inflexible character of some, 
the versatility of others; the courage, the fearfulness, the 
.sprightliness or dulness, the suavity, ferocity, the pride, 
the good-nature of different boys, which leads us to a 
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slight knowledge of their character; and regulates out 
intercourse with them. Similar varieties very early appear 
in the intellectual qualifications; one boy makes verses, 
another remembers words well, a third has a strong predis- 
position to mathematics. I will not multiply examples, 
every one knows the facts. These varieties, which differ not 
only in degree but in kind of intellect, appear too early ; 
and stick too fast by us through the chequered scenery of ma- 
turer life, to be ascribable to accidents of education. They 
always appeared to me too to have something of a consti- 
tutional nature. I must enter here rather more widely inte 
this field. 

Man appears composed of three principles, Body, Life, 
and Mind. To explain myself I must observe, that the or- 
ganic Fabric seems composed, like the rest of the universe, 
of common inert matter; which the ancients called Ywua 
or Body. But in this assemblage of organs, while alive, is 
manifested a peculiar moving principle, performing in them 
all the functions of nourishment, secretion, growth, and 
motion ; functions necessarily connected with those of the 
lungs, or of respiration. This principle they denominated 
Woyy or Life. As however the living actions of the ani- 
mal system were insufficient to account for the operations of 
thought, and as they often went forward without the con- 
currence of the will, or of the rational faculty; it seemed 
reasonable in the ancients to ascribe consciousness to a third 
principle which they called Nous. 

But the question is: does not Mind, like Life, manifest 
itself by material conditions ; and are not the organs of the 
mind, like those of the life, liable to variation in different in- 
dividuals? It really appears to me that the mind, however 
independent it may be in its own nature, only acts, at pre- 
sent, by means of organs; it would be rational therefore to 
ascribe its varieties to those of the organization ; even were 
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the peculiar expressions of mind in the countenance less 
marked than they really are. The phenomena presented by 
many diseases contribute also to impress my mind with 
these notions. The influence of the automatic functions on 
the mind is strikingly exemplified in cases of hypochon- 
driasis; where a slight deranrement of the digestive organs, 
distinguished perhaps by some peculiar circumstances of 
hepatic irritation, is known to influence the operations of 
thought to such a degree as to convert the most lively man, 
into the most morose and dejected; to pervert the judg- 
ment, alter the moral sentiments, and, in time, to inflict the 
patient with erroneous perceptions of the external world, 
and even of his own person. It is often in such paroxysms 
that suicide and other acts of insanity are committed by per- 
sons who have a predisposition to such violence, or whose 
moral education does not present sufficiently strong counter 
motives. Sometimes this state of body is, more or less, 
characteristic of the habitual temperament of the individual. 
This was the case with an eminent French writer ; strongly 
marked where the melancholy Rousseau became the volun- 
tary Judge of the unfortunate Jean Jacques. The whole 
life of this malade imaginaire is a striking instance of a 
constitution predisposed by organization to ideality and 
melancholy, unsubdued by moral discipline in his youth. 
There are then varieties of our organic fabric, exem- 
plified in the various sizes and figures of the skeleton, from 
the beauty of the Belvidere Apollo down to the deformity 
of little Hunchback of Bagdad, in the Arabian Nights. 
There are varieties of the principle of life manifested in all 
the morbid actions of our vessels in disease, whether 
chronic or incidental: as we may trace in the multiform 
appearances of complaints, various as the infinite combina- 
tions of colors, or of sound, while: we cast our eyes over 
the catalogue of human infirmities, and trace the mysterious 
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laws of their physiology, from the steady and destructive 
progress of consumption, to the shortlived and whimsical 
dance of St. Vitus. 

And have we not every conceivable disorder of mind 
also? Whoever doubts of this, let him grope through the 
gloomy wards of a lunatic hospital, and contemplate the 
wreck of intellect shattered in a thousand different ways, 
and he may familiarize himself with beings who exhibit dis- 
eases of every primitive and compound faculty of the soul ; 
which, however pure and single in its essential nature, only 
acts here through a corporeal medium, and which seems 
chained to an unhealthy and distracted organization. But 
in individuals at large in the world, we see all degrees of 
perfection and of defect. The cuique suus error is every 
where applicable and a variety of form seems to attend 
variety of mind. 

All the disorders of life, sooner or later, affect the mind ; 
the temper is destroyed and perverted, the perceptions ob- 
scured, and the evil not being confined to the individual, is 
offensive to society with which he is connected. While 
these cases illustrate the connection of mind with body and 
life, they leave us with hope of ameliorating many of our 
calamities by cultivating the science of medicine and phy- 
siology. But these are varieties ascribable to direct disease. 
There are more permanent varieties of character, connected 
with established peculiarities of the vital functions and of 
organization, which can only be learned by the most 
minute investigation of our physical differences. 

The Observations on the Physiology of the Brain, of Dr. 
Gall, seem to promise a source from which we may draw 
some knowledge of these varieties. It comprehends a 
theory which proposes to point out the intellectual character 
and moral sentiments of individuals, by references to certain 
hitherto unperceived prominences and depressions on the 
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exterior of the cranium and Brain ; from an examination of 
which, the experienced craniologist will be able to learn the 
various propensities and capacities of people, which may prove 
of great use in directing us in the choice of professions for 
our children according to their genius, and will assist won- 
derfully the use of moral education, by showing which 
good propensities are to be encouraged, and what bad ones 
remain to be repressed, 

It would be possible to illustrate this system with draw- 
ings, which, as it distinguishes the innate propensities of the 
mind by means of their several organs in the head, should 
be distinguished by the name of the Organology of the 
Brain; and I may conclude this essay with preparing the 
way for what is to follow when this system becomes gene- 
rally known, and endeavour to meet some of the moral ob- 
jections which have been raised against its doctrine. 

The most common objection which I have heard advanced 
against the theory is, that it leads to the doctrine of mate- 
rialism. ‘This however is sufficiently confuted by what I 
have already said of the threefold nature of man, when 
speaking of the body, life, and mind as distinct, though de- 
pendent on each other. To trace our different faculties 
and sentiments to proper seats in the brain, is no more a 
doctrine of materialism, than simply to regard the brain as 
the organ of thought, which has been the popular notion of 
persons in all ages. 

The next argument used against this system is, that by 
ascribing to the mind such a physical origin, we undervalue 
moral precepts, and should be inspiring a dangerous tn- 
difference to the laws of government, which pre-suppose the 
moral liberty of the subject. To this I reply, first, with 
regard to moral precept, that this theory, so far from uns 
dervaluing it, gives education additional importance, and 
makes it quite a science. For what is it the business of 
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education to do, unless it be to strengthen the good pro- 
pensities of our nature, capable of receiving corroboration 
by exercise, and to repress the bad ones which can be di- 
minished in force by counteraction. Organology, by point- 
ing out to us, before they are matured and developed, the 
various propensities of infants, will enable us to commence 
early this discipline, with more certainty and effect. For 
these innate propensities are only strong dispositions or fa- 
culties, capable in all but madmen of being controlled by 
the reason, of being subjugated and directed, to use the 
words of Dr. Gall, par la liberté morale, par la moralité, 
par la religion. Where the propensities are not under the 
control of the reasoning faculties, the subject is virtually 
to a certain degree insane, and ought to be treated as 
such, And I believe it will be admitted that insanity fre- 
quently arises from not feeling sufficiently lora tenens, to 
guide our wandering thoughts, or not possessing enough 
self-command to counteract the violent propensities of nature. 
This view of the subject shows indeed the high importance 
of discipline in enabling us to guide and subject to the supe- 
rior sentiments and to the reasoning faculties of man, the’ 
understanding faculties and the propensities of man and ani- 
mals in common, and shows the necessity of erecting some 
moral standard, whereby to regulate our notions. And thus 
Organology confirms that system of morals which teaches us 
that evil not only consists in doing but in thinking wrong. 
With regard to the intellectual faculties, this science will 
be of the highest utility. A father may discover by the 
prominences of his son’s head his peculiar fort; and may 
chalk out for him an appropriate profession. I take it, we 
have all, more or less strongly developed, some prevailing 
penchant, some particular faculty more strong than the 
rest. The poet is not the only character, to whom the 
proverbial adage, Nascitur non fit, is applicable. And I 
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believe.that eminence often depends on a man’s being al- 
lowed to pursue, what, in the language of the vulgar, is 
called the bent of his genius. 

. Where one organ was too strongly marked, a parent, 
though he might let his son follow the studies it led him 
to, as a profession, might nevertheless give great en- 
couragement to the exercise of others, that the student’s 
mind might not run wholly into one channel. 

With regard to Government, all laws are made on the 
supposition that man acts from motive, and not by con- 
tingency or chance; otherwise the prospect of reward or 
punishment could never operate on his conduct. What then 
can assist legislators in the adaptation of laws to people so 
much, as a science, which exposes the variety of motives by 
which man is actuated, and compares their relative strength 
in different individuals, and in different nations. This science 
must assist both the domestic management of families, and 
the national government of countries. Thus, then, have I 
removed another argument against the doctrine. 

I proceed to a third, and the last, I believe, commonly 
urged ; namely, that, barring the unpleasantness of sub- 
mitting our heads to the critical touch of a ruthless ana- 
tomist, the exposure of the failings and faults of mankind 
would do no good to society, where hypocrisy is often 
useful. 

To such an objection a witty friend replied, that though 
organology would expose hypocrisy, it would teach men to 
be ingenuous. “ Our feelings might, indeed, be sometimes 
shocked, when on feeling the head of some suspected saint, 
whose physiognomy betrayed marks of what Lavater called 
the lines of Dissimulation, we were further to discover that 
the crown of his head wanted that noble eminence which Dr. 
Gall calls the organ of Theosophy; or when the man, who 
fights a duel to establish his courage, should be found, on 
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‘ inspection, to-want’the eminence behind the ears; which’ is 
the seat of valor: and it should be thenceforward suspect- 
ed, that fear of the world was the cause of his temerity. 
But these petty inconveniences are a flea-bite to the advan- 
tage society would gain by this science.” 

“ When, for instance, the last militia bill was passed, and 
so many tinkers, blacksmiths, and snuff-makers, turned 
preachers of the gospel, to avoid being drawn for soldiers, 
how advantageous to the licensing clerk would it have been 
to discover, that it was the smell of gunpowder, and not the 
love of religion, that had influenced these turncoats.”’ 

I hope, on a future occasion, to proceed to a description of 
the seats of these various organs, to illustrate the connexion 
between physiognomy and craniology ; and shall exhibit some 
rude figures of the parts of the head where the organs are to 
be sought for. You will, I trust, make allowances for the im- 
perfect manner in which I explain this great science, and the 
embarrassment I shall feel in describing the brain to those 
who may not be accustomed to anatomical subjects: but I 
hope, at least, that when I show that, what has been over- 
looked in Education, has been the various seats and organs 
of intelligence of so many learned men as have lived hereto- 
fore, nobody will say I have accused Philosophy of stum- 
bling over a straw.’ 

If I am interrogated, to what will this theory tend? how 
will it end? I reply, I have shown it has no bad tendency : 
as to what may be theultimate effect of it in producing so 
great a change in society, as it is calculated to produce, L 
shift the question, like most other projectors, and while 


* There seems to be no sect of Christians who have succeeded in 
subduing the evil propensities of Man in so eminent a degree as the 
Quakers. They ought therefore particularly to study this doctrine. 
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I have a sanguine hope of great amelioration, as I have 
said already, I shall shelter myself under the wings of 
Simonides— 

“2 wai, rédoc wiv Leis dyer Bagixrumes 

Tlavrwy 60° esti. 
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LETTER VIIL.' 


My Lorp, 


February 1815. 


In my two * last addresses, I took the liberty of submitting to 
your Lordship’s consideration the strong necessity for pointing 
your early attention to the subject of the agricultural interests of 
the kingdom ; on which the immediate subsistence of the people, 
and the consequent wealth and welfare of the empire, are so abso- 
lutely dependent. In those letters, however, the present question 
was only touched upon in few and general terms; their more imme- 
diate subject being the recommendation of making weight the pre- 
ponderating standard in the sale of corn; and the suggestion of a 
more simple and uniform scale of weight and measure, for the 
valuation of all saleable commodities. I have since seen several 
other propositions for the uniformity of weights and measures, but 
none which appears to me to embrace the same comprehension of 
all measures and all weights, with the same simple and uniform 
combination of relative proportions, and at the same time so little 
deviation from the most generally useful of those now in existing 
practice, as that which I had the honor of laying before you. 


* It has been thought best to continue the numeral series unbroken fcr 
the benefit of readier reference. 
2 Numbers 6 and 7 dated on the 20th and 28th of June 1814. 
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In my present address to your Lordship, I mean to confine 
myself to the question of obtaining the most ample provision pos- 
sible of corn tor the consumption of the kingdom, at the lowest 
price consistent with the security of the interests and prosperity 
of the land-owners and cultivators of that land at home. 

How essentially conducive the latter consideration must inevi- 
tably be to the success of the former, and how miserably defective 
in sound policy that system which, by neglecting the agriculturist 
at home, would throw us entirely into the arms of foreign impor- 
ters; as our great reliance for supply, is too manifestly evident to 
require proof. ‘The national purse has been but too much drained 
already by the vast sums‘ paid for forcign corn for some years 
past. 

In the latter end of the year 1800, and commencement of 1801, 
when the great scarcity prevailed, I had a correspondence of some 
length on this subject, with the Earl of Harrowby, then Deputy 
President of the Committee of Privy Council for ‘Trade and Com- 
merce; (which his Lordship will probably do me the honor of 
recollecting) of this correspondence I have fortunately preserved a 
copy; and the substance of it will appear in the progress of my 
present communication; to which I am the more encouraged, 
because I remember that, though both Lord Harrowby and myself 
were perfectly agreed as to the unpracticability of putting my plan 
in execution at the moment of scarcity, his Lordship observed 
that it certainly deserved consideration for a future time ; and also 
because that time seems now to be pointed out in the very able 
conclusion of the report of the select Committee of the House of 
Coniaions in July last; with which, I trust, that my suggestions 

vill net be found to be in the least incompatible, but rather tend- 
ing to promote its views. 

To prevent our dependence on the precarious and expensive 
mode of foreign supply, and to enabie us at all times to look for- 
ward with a well grounded hope to our gown lands for at least 
the much greater part of our home consumption, it is quite clear 
that the first object to be attended to is the security of the grower 
for obtaining a tair and reasonable remuneration for his labor? and 


* Upwards of 7 millions sterling in the year 1810, and inthe year 1800-1, 
more than 10 millions exclusive of importations from Ireland. 

* That greater skill and more assiduous labor should secure larger profits, 
has been a claim acknowledged as irresistible from the days of Cresinus 
the Roman farmer, who, when he was accused of witchcraft by his simple 
neighbours for having produced more abundant crops, and bred finer cattle 
than theinselves, answered the charge by bringing into the forum a heavier 
plofigh and strunger bullocks than those in cou mon use, with this brief but 
energetic de fence, “Hac sunt veneficia mea! he mez artes! nec possum 
vobis oste ndere, aut in forum adducere, lucubrationes meas, pervigilia, et 
sudores !” 
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his skill after the deduction of all outgoings ' whatever, and over 
and above the simple interest on the capital employed ; and this 
seems to be very reasonably fixed at not less than an additional 
five per cent, that is to say, that he should make at least ten per 
cent of his money; and I believe there are few trades, though 
attended with lighter labor of body and less anxiety of mind, 
which would be contented with so small a profit. 

Our next consideration must be to prevent the cost of the com- 
modity from rising so high as to debar the rest of the people from 
obtaining it at a price equally as fair and reasonable on their part, 
as the grower’s claim to a proper profit on its production. 

What that just and moderate price should be, in order to fix 
the proper line of demarcation between the contending interests of 
the grower and the consumer, is probably the most difficult part 
of our investigation, because the task of devising means for retain- 
ing it within a moderately fluctuating distance of that point, when 
settled, would not, in my opinion, be an undertaking of equal 
labor. 

On reference to the great mass of evidence subjoined to the 
reports of both Houses of Parliament during the last session, there 


* The property tax alone excepted, which must be thrown entirely out of 
consideration ; being a demand of the government not upon the gross pro- 
duce, or upon the outgoings of the land, but upon the clear profits of the 
owner and of the occupier. For instance, suppose a farm of 200 acres to 
produce a gross sum of £1600. per annum, of which one half, or £800. is 
absorbed in the process of keeping it in a high state of cultivation; another 
fourth or £400. is paid to the Landlord for rent, and the remaining fourth 
or £400. more accrues to the farmer as his profit, being £200. or 5 per cent 
upon his capital of £4000. and 5 per cent additional as a remuneration for 
his skill and labor, it is quite clear that when the property tax is at 10 
per cent upon all income, the utmost which the public can require will be 
£40. per annum from the Landlord for his share of the profits arising in the 
shape of rent, and £40. more from the occupier as the tenth of the profits 
of his farming and capital. Those few surveyors, or land agents, therefore, 
who in giving their evidence to Parliament, have asserted that this tax has 
operated (or at least ought to be considered as operating,) either on the rate 
of rent or priceof produce, have quite mistaken the question ; and it will be 
seen, indeed, that the more sensible and well informed, that is a great ma- 
jority, have put it quite aside, as forming no part of the estimate. The 
only difference to the owner or occupier is, that in times of war or great 
exigency, instead of £400. he puts but £360. into his pocket, in the same 
manner as the officer who is entitled to a salary of £400. per annum for his 
services in a public department, has £40. stopped at the Exchequer and 
receives but £360. In every case it is a sacrifice demanded by the situation 
of the country, and in none has the sufferer a right to transfer the burthen 
from his own shoulders to those of any other person. ‘ 

The contrary opinion is something like the sad nonsense which two or 
three of the evidences have uttered about the supposed depreciation of cur- 
rency, and the difference between a cash and a paper capital in the hands 
of the farmer, as affecting the rate of rent and price of product. 
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seems an almost invariable opinion, that less than ten shillings per 
Winchester bushel, or four pounds per Quarter, would not, 
under all the circumstances of the present times, afford either a 
fair rent to the Landlord, or a reasonable profit to the occupier— 
I mean the present times with a general view of the age we live 
in; without particular consideration either of the unfounded 
depression of the present year, or the over-strained profits of the 
preceding ones. 

And in this I am led to concur from a calculation I had made 
at the time of my former correspondence on this subject, wherein 
I stated to Lord Harrowby that at that period (1800-1) I consi- 
dered the gains of a laborer’s family to be about fourteen shillings 
per week, and that according to such supposition, I fixed eight 
shillings and sixpence as the proper price of a Winchester bushel 
of wheat. The data on which my calculation was grounded, were 
chiefly those of Lord Chief Justice Hale (temp. Car. II.) and of 
Gregory King ; (temp. Gul. et Mar.) the former stating the ne- 
cessary earnings of a laborer, his wife and four children, (two 
able to do some work and two helpless,) at ten shillings per week 
or twenty six pounds per annum; the latter in 1690, makes a 
laborer’s family, consisting of 34 souls per average, to gain £15; 
these, though raised on apparently different data, come nearly to 
the same point; as both allow at the rate of twenty pence 
head for weekly expenditure—and mine for the year 1800 allowed 
two shillings and four pence each for the same proportion of time. 
The present earnings of a family (in 1814-15) according to Lord 
Hale’s enumeration, (which from the practical experience of a 
large farm in my hands for several years and the consequent em- 
ployment of many laborers, I know to be about the average 
number, as those who have more than four children generally get 
the eldest out to service, and few have less) I calculate at about 
eighteen shillings per week, including the gains of all, which al- 
lows a weekly expenditure of three shillings for each individual, 
or rather better than five pence per diem each; and will bring the 
2 esc ge price of wheat to about ten shillings and two-pence 

alfpenny per bushel, or four pounds, one shilling, and eight- pence 
per Winchester quarter. 

During the last sixty years of the seventeenth century, including 
the times of both the above writers, the average price of wheat 
was five shillings and eight-pence per bushel Winchester; and the 
proportion is as follows—as ten shillings per week earnings, are to 
five shillings and eight-pence per bushel price, so are eighteen 
shillings per week earnings, to ten shillings and two-pence half- 
penny per bushel -price—or four pounds, one shilling and eight« 
pence per quarter, which tallies almost exactly with the calcula- 
NO. A. Pam. VOL. V. 2K 
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tion of the price made upon very different data, by most of the 
witnesses examined by parliament (and completely corroborated 
by calculations of my own, by much too minute and tedious to 
detail here,) at which the farmer can afford to grow it; thereby 
uniting very singularly in one point, the actual or labor price at 
which he can command its production, and the nominal or money 
price, for which he can barter it in the market. And the more I 
consider my calculation, the more I am convinced of its being 
correctly founded. The grower cannot afford it much cheaper, 
nor should it (under the present existing circumstances be much 
dearer ; and I am tolerably confident that the majority of the 
growers, if secured against a lower price than ten shillings, would 
be content not to exceed eleven shillings. 

Greatly as I object to any compulsion in the farmer or miller, 
by any act of the legislature in the way of maximum, I see no 
objection, on the contrary, there appears to me a great necessity, 
(operating quite as much in their favor as against them, that 
government, without appearing as legislators or dictators, should 
meet both the grower and the importer in the market, as merchants 
and competitors, not personally, but through the medium of a 
practical official board, who, leaving the theory of farming to the 
present board of agriculture, may, as the agents of the public, 
always take care from time to time so to supply and equipoise 
the markets, that neither the farmer, on the one hand, may be 
deterred by the fear of low price from growing the greatest quan- 
tity of bread corn, which his farm will properly afford, nor on 
the other the industrious laborer or mechanic, live in dread of 
wanting the daily means of subsisting his family. ‘The first of 
these objects may be attained by an agent or storekeeper, appoint- 
ed by the board, in every large town or district, empowered to 
buy up corn in the market, whenever it is below a certain price, to 
be stated from time to time in his instructions from the board, as 
temporary cicumstances may authorise the variation; and the 
second object in view may be acquired by the operations of the 
same agent in selling again the same corn at such a moderate ad- 
vance, and in such judicious proportions as may tend to keep the 
markets at a proper level; and where, as may often be the case, the 
home supply is insufficient to meet the demand, the foreign pur- 
chases of the board, dealt out with a liberal but economical hand 
may come in aid of the deficiency of British growth. And here 
Jet me observe that the reduction of the home market will also 
tend to reduce those abroad, which keep a watchful eye over, and 
in a great measure regulate their prices for exportation by, the de- 
mands of this populous and wealthy nation. 

It is absolutely necessary that the agents’ books should be free 
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quently inspected, or at least be always open for inspection, by the 
Magistrates of the county, or corporation of the town, in order to 
insure the confidence of the country at large, and to do away every 
idea of jobbing, and that before any account is sent up to the 
board, the agent should swear before the principal Magistrate of the 
town or neighbourhood, that not only the whole accounts so pro- 
duced are, to the best of his knowledge and belief, correct, but 
also that, excepting the salary (or agency) he receives from govern- 
ment, he has no profit whatever received, or to be received, di- 
rectly or indirectly, either in the matters therein contained, or on 
any dealings in, or transactions relating to, any kind of corn or grain 
whatever, during the period to which the accounts in question 
relate. And the commissioners, and all persons employed under 
them, should also take an oath (mutatis mutandis) of the same 
purport, on their entering into office. 

The whole expense of the Board (consisting of those commis- 
sioners) and its appendages might, I should apprehend, be de- 
frayed out of the profits of the transactions, without any cost 
whatever to the public; but even should those profits prove une- 
qual to the charge, still it is an object well worth the attention of 
government to prevent a repetition of the tumultuous and riotous 
scenes which took place in 1797 and 1800. 

And the only popular, or indeed safe, way in which the execu- 
tive power can interfere, so as to secure the market from any 
great excess, either way, beyond the bounds of a moderate and 
necessary fluctuation, is in my opinion, (and I have thought much 
and deeply on the subject,) by the mode I have suggested; which, 
without any odious or impolitic restriction on the farmer, so as to 
disgust him, or turn aside his exertions from their proper channel, 
(which on the contrary require every possible encouragement and 
protection,) will only keep up the proper spirit of enterprise and 
emulation by meeting him fairly and openly as brother dealers, 
leaving it perfectly at the option of the purchaser to buy from 
whom he pleases and at what price he can. 

It seems that the agents should be empowered to purchase all 
the corn that may be offered in market below the regulating price, 
(which will vary from time to time under the directions of the 
board,) or at least in such quantities and under such circumstances 
as the board and may direct, and certainly without any restraint when 
under the lowest temporary point of fluctuation; and to sell, when 
above the stationary or highest fluctuating point, in such issues, 
and at such prices as the board may direct; who will themselves 
be guided by the reports of the stock in hand, not only in the 
storehouses, but as far as can be ascertained, in the hands of the 
growers and dealers also, Which reports, by means of their agents 
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stationed in the seyeral districts, in addition to the means already 
enjoyed by government, may be so nearly reduced to a certainty 
as to direct the operations of the board (acting always under the 
control of the Lords Committee of Privy Council) as well in their 
purchases and issues, as in their applications to government for 
such legislative regulations as may at any time appear to be requi- 
site. ‘The intervention of the agent as a retail vender may also be 
made use of to supply the poorest class with that useful middle- 
man, so much cried out for in time of scarcity ; without obliging 
the farmer to waste his time and labor of his team in what is called 
pitching or selling by bulk instead of sample; which has been so 
ignorantly reprobated as one of the causes of high price, And it 
is to be recollected that it is the poor of towns only who want that 
sort of supply, the farmers’ laborers mostly getting their wheat by 
the single bushel from their respective masters ; neither would the 
towns’ poor, in this case, be obliged to lose the best working part 
of the day to attend the market, or to depend on the arbitrary 
profits of the miller or corn-dealer, as they might always be sup- 
plied at the storehouse after the working hours, and at a fair and 
teasonable price. 

Of the salutary influence of such an establishment, no doubt 
whatever remains on my mind, Mr. Burke, indeed, has said, 
(and with certain exceptions I look on Mr. Burke in the light of a 
political classic,) that “ of all things an indiscreet tampering in 
the trade of provisions is the most dangerous, and it is ray 
worst at the time when men are most disposed to it, that is in 
time of scarcity, because there is nothing in which the passions of 
men are so violent, and their judgment so weak, and on which 
there exists such a multitude of ill founded prejudices.” To all 
this I give my most hearty assent, as well as to the passage wherein 
he says “an arbitrary regulation to prevent defective product 
being recompensed by an increased price, would lay the axe to the 
root of production itself.” But I do not agree with him when he 
asserts that “ the moment government appears at market, all the 
principles of market will be subverted,” or that “the trading govern- 
ment will speedily become a bankrupt, and the consumer in the 
end will suffer,” neither is there any occasion for ‘ government to 
make all its purchases at once, so as to raise the market instantly 
on itself,” nor on the other hand—« to follow the course of the 
market, so as to produce no effect, and thereby to incur the ex- 
pense gratis,” because, if the agents proceed with any degree of 
discretion, and the board issue its orders with judgment, they will 
take a gentle lead, instead of following the farmers in market 
As little can I bring my mind to agree with Mr. Burke in compar- 
ing the trifling internal trade of a petty republic, or even the more 
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enlarged traffickings of the Papal territories with the great foreign 
import and enormous consumption of the pdpulous and opulent 
kingdoms of the British Empire. 

To state the probable profits or disbursements of such an under- 
taking, can only be attempted on a very rough and conjectural cal- 
culation. The Board, whose numbers need not exceed three and 
a secretary, should, however, be well paid,with reference to the im- 
portance of their duty, and the close attendance that must be 
given by at least a majority of their number, and that they must 
necessarily be precluded from every shadow of profit on any 
transaction whatever. The number of inferior officers must 
depend on the extent of the districts to which they may be ap- 
pointed; and their emoluments, whether arising from salary or 
agency, must be such as to render them independent of any other 
income. To these must be added the annual expense of renting, 
or interest of building or purchasing magazines. It is very difh- 
eult to fix a round sum for the above charges; but perhaps we 
may venture to set down £40,000 per annum as the utmost exe 
pense‘ of all the different branches of the establishment for 
Great Britain. 

To answer this, let us delineate, on the same rough outline, a 
sketch of the probable profits. ‘The weekly consumption of the 
metropolis has been estimated at twenty thousand sacks of flour, 
which, at two hundred and eighty pounds per sack, would give 
five pounds per week per head, for one million, one hundred and 
twenty thousand, souls within the bills of mortality. And this 
proportion I believe to be tolerably accurate, having ascertzined, 
from repeated researches in my own and neighbouring families, 
that about four pounds and a half of bread flour, or five pounds 
including pastry, is the actual average consumption per head, per 
week ; which, in the proportion of forty-five pounds of fine flout 
per Winchester bushel of wheat, will require about five bushels 
and three quarters per head, per annum; in corroboration of 
which, Maitland, in his Survey of London, (as quoted in Dirom’s 
Tract on the Corn Laws,) has mentioned five bushels and two 
pecks to be the average consumption per head, including pastry, 


* Classed under the following heads. 


Salaries of Commissioners and Clerks and contingencies of 8 
Offices in London. 9,000 

50 Storekeepers in different districts at 20s. perdiem each 18,250 

50 Laborers at 3s. per diem each. 2,737 10 

50 Storehouses at 100]. per annum 5,000 

Extra labor, Utensils, Stationary and contingencies of all $.01 





Tota, £40,000 
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&c. from the unanimous opinion of all the bakers in the metro« 
polis. ‘To this Tadd one bushel for seed, one more for the dis« 
tillers, starchdealers, &c. and as much to replace waste, &c. as will 
make up the remaining bushel, and we have one Winchester quar- 
ter per head for the population of the whole island; which may 
now be probably taken at thirteen millions of souls. From this, 
however, may be taken at least two millions of quarters, for as 
many individuals in Scotland and the north of England, who feed 
on oat-cakes, barley-meal, rye, or potatoes, and the remaining 
quantity requisite to supply the annual consumption, will be eighty-~ 
eight millions of bushels, or eleven millions of quarters of wheat. 
It is not easy to pronounce what part of this consumption would 
circulate through the medium of the board ; butit is probable that, 
including the whole or the greatest part of the foreign corn, from 
one fifth to one sixth or about two elevenths ; that is to say, two 
millions of quarters would thus pass through their hands :—but 
take only one half of this proportion, and say one million of quar- 
ters; which should be bought at or under eighty shillings, and 
sold again at eighty-four, (a very reasonable assumption,) this 
would leave a surplus of at least one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, after all charges are paid, and even allowing the cost of 
the establishment to extend to fifty instead of forty thousand 
pounds per annum. 

But the profit or loss of the transaction is a very secondary 
consideration ; and the attempt to raise a revenue by a direct tax- 
ation on the subsistence of the people is one of the last things 
which a sound government will ever think of resorting to. The 
main point, in a political view of our subject, is to ensure the peace 
and happiness of the nation; to prevent the ruin of our manu- 
factures by securing the subsistence of the manufacturer at a rea- 
sonable and moderately fluctuating price ; to encourage the farmer 
in the production of that subsistence, by guaranteeing to him at 
all times a well regulated market for the sale of his commodity, 
not by oppressing, but by affording him every fair and proper as- 
sistance; by bringing forward a sure customer and prompt pay- 
ment for his grain, when that article is a drug in the common 
market ; and by preventing the people from making injudicious 
and unsafe claims on his property at a time when it is convenient 
and right for him to withhold his stock from sale. It is, in short, 
by a well conducted regimen, to infuse that salutary temperance 
into the political constitution, which, like that of the natural body, 
may alike secure us from the delirium of fever, as from the su- 
pineness of lethargy. 

Intimately connected with the plan I have ventured to suggest, 
and forming a completely consistent branch of the same system, 
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is the recommendation at the conclusion of the admirable report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, to which I 
should not do the justice it deserves, by substituting any other 
language for its own. 

« Your Committee cannot but indulge a hope that we have 
pearly arrived at that state, in which nothing but a discouragement 
and consequent falling-off of our agriculture can again drive us to 
the necessity of trusting to large importations of foreign corn ; 
except in unfortunate seasons, when it may be necessary to resort 
to this resource, to supply the deficiency of our own harvest. 

‘¢ Should this expectation be confirmed, as they trust it will, by 
the experience of future years, it will be highly gratifying to the 
view which your Committee have taken of this important national 
concern. They are convinced that a reliance on foreign importa- 
tions, to a large amount, is neither salutary nor safe for this coun- 
try to look to as a permanent system ; and that many of the sacri- 
fices and privations to which the people have been obliged to sub- 
mit, during the late long and arduous contest, would have been 
materially alleviated, if their means of subsistence had been less 
dependent on foreign growth. If, compelled by the frequent re- 
currence of these sacrifices and privations, the country has at last 
made exertions which will enable us, under ordinary circum. 
stances, to hold ourselves independent of the precarious aid of fo- 
reign supply, your committee, without venturing to suggest the 
mode, cannot doubt that it will become the wisdom, and conse- 
quently will be the policy of Parliament, on the one hand, by pro- 
tecting British agriculture, to maintain, if not to extend, the present 
scale of its exertions and produce ; and on the other, consistently 
with this first object, to afford the greatest possible facility and in- 
ducement to the importer of foreign corn, whenever from adverse 
seasons, the stock of our own growth shall be found inadequate to 
the consumption of the united kingdom. 

*¢ As connected with the general interests of trade, even inde- 
pendent of the great object of occasionally supplying our own 
wants, it is evident that this country possesses peculiar advantages 
for becoming a deposit for foreign corn. It can only be made so 
by our allowing the free import of grain, to be bonded and ware- 
housed free from all duty, and as much as possible from local 
charges or harassing regulations; and by the owners of grain so 
bonded, being permitted at all times and under all circumstances 
to take it out of the warehouses, either for exportation or for home 
consumption ; subject, in the latter case only, to the same rates and 
duties as may be applicable to any other corn immediately entered 
for that purpose. Your Committee are so forcibly impressed with 
the importance of this measure, that they cannot conclude this 
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report without stating their opinion—that an encouragement 
which could ensure . this polauy the rae 4 of becoming the 
place of intermediate deposit in the trade of corn from the north 
to the south of Europe, would, in addition to other very im- 
portant advantages, have at all times a tendency to keep the price 
more steady in the home market and to afford to the country a 
security the best that perhaps in the present increased state of our 
population, can be devised against the effects of a deficient har- 
vest.” 

In the whole of this most able and accurate conclusion I concur 
completely, and take the liberty of recommending it most forcibly 
to your lordship’s consideration and adoption; the only deside- 
ratum remaining, being to fix the scale of protecting duties under 
which the corn so imported may be allowed to enter into competi 
tion with that of our own growth. 

Perhaps the following may be near the proper proportions, viz. 
When the average price is under 64s. in the home market, give a 
bounty on exportation, and lay duties, amounting to prohibition, on 
the home consumption of imported corn. 

From 64s. to 76s. export without bounty, and continue the pro- 
hibitory duty on the use of foreign grain. 

From 76s. to 84s. lay prohibitory duties on both export and ims 
port, (that is to say on the domestic consumption of foreign corn.) 

From 84s. to 96s. continue the duties on exportation but lower 
those on the use of imported wheat. 

Above 96s. continue * the duty on exportation, and take off all 
those on the home consumption of foreign corn. 

These, my lord, are all the observations which suggest them- 
selves to me at present, with respect to the principles and outline 
of the system ; but many things must yet remain as matters of 


* I have great doubts, however, as to the policy, or at least the necessity, 
of the prohibitory duties against exportation, in any of the above classes ; 
because, if the market price at home is superior, or even equal to those 
abroad, the corn will naturally remain, at its nearest, least expensive, and 
most natural market; and if the prices abroad are nigher than tl ose at 
home, which circumstance alone can form a temptation to export, then it 
should only seem as if our domestic market were beneath its proper level, 
and would soon rise to find it. Mos 

The broader the view which may be taken of this subject, the more politic 
will it be in its principle, and the more beneficial will it prove in its effect. 
And so far from intending to establish any thing like a probibitory system, 
my main object is, by a system of mutual encouragement, to promote ge- 
neral production. ’ 

In the present increasing state of the population all over the world, there 
is nothing but increased produce which ean banish thé fear of general fa- 
mine; or at least that general alarm which will go a great way towards its 
real existence. 
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subsequent arrangement in detail; and I cannot better recommend 
this important subject to your Lordship’s early and serious consi- 
deration than in the following words of Mr. Burke, 

*‘ Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
‘human wants; men have a right that those wants should be pro- 
vided for by that wisdom.” 

And that the wisdom of the British Senate will be so diser 
exercised in the ensuing session as to make ample provision coral 
the reasonable wants of the British subjects, I do not entertaia 
the slightest doubt. 

I have the honor to be, &c, 


FALKLAND. 








LETTER IX. 


March 31, 1815. 
My Lorp, 


Aware of the prejudices entertained by many, even of the more 
sensible and well-informed members of society, against the plan 
detailed in my last communication on the subject of storing and 
warehousing Corn in seasons of superabundant plenty, in order to 
re-issue the same in less fruitful years, for the purpose of levelling 
and equalizing the markets, and thereby preventing that unreason- 
able fluctuation so injurious to the real and correct valuation of all 
property, it was my intention to devote the present Letter to the 
many and powerful arguments which so readily offer themselves in 
refutation of the vulgar error with respect to the injurious effects 
supposed to ensue from the interference of Government in the Corn 
market, than which I think nothing can be more idle and ground- 
less; but the storm which has so unexpectedly arisen in the politi- 
cal hemisphere, so ominous, so portentous in its aspect, and of an 
importance so paramount in its nature and probable consequences, 
as to the financial afid political situation of this country, has swal- 
towed up and absorbed every minor consideration in its overwhelm- 
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ing vortex. And, indeed, I feel the more reconciled to the sus- 
pension of the subject for the present, as the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature, unawed by the clamors of a misjudging mob, has passed 
into a law those salutary regulations which cannot fail of producing 
the most beneficial results with respect to the future supply of the 
public markets ; and most sincerely do I congratulate your Lord- 
ship on that display of clear-sighted firmness which has enabled 
you with so much justice to assert 
“« Multitudinis imperiti non reformido judicium.” 

Gloomy as the prospect presents itself to our view at the present 
moment, and arduous as the contest, in which we must inevitably be 
engaged, will prove ; and deeply as I lament the consequent expen- 
diture of blood and treasure in which it must necessarily involve us, 
I cannot help assuming to myself some degree of credit for the pro- 
phetic foresight which led me to anticipate‘ the dreadful conse- 
quences of suffering the.blood-stained Corsican to escape the pu- 
nishment which every law, both human and divine, so justly award- 
ed to his manifold iniquities. 

At the very moment when such unseasonable and ill-judged le. 
nity was shewn to this demon in human shape, I foresaw the evils 
which the restless 2nd perturbed spirit of the Gallic Nero would 
prepare for those, whose folly permitted such a sanguinary and un- 
repenting Monster to escape the scaffold. ‘The infatuation of the 
Confederates was as much beyond my comprehension then, as is 
now the idiotic imbecillity of those who would contend that we 
have no interest in the struggle*, and that France has a right to 
choose its own master, without our daring to interfere in the deci- 
sion. But you, my Lord, will not be found amongst the Special 
Pleaders in abstract theories, the 

“Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos.” 


You will judge with more acute discrimination, and with sounder 
policy ; you will know and feel that nothing but immediate and 
most vigorous exertions can remedy the gross and unpardonable 
negligence, which, whether it originated in the primary error of 
suffering him to exist, or in the more recent neglect of preventing 
his escape, has let loose on the world a train of evils, more nume- 
rous and more pregnant with misery than ever’Pandora’s Box was 
fabled to contain. 


* For the correct anticipafion of what has happened, vide Letter I. Sist 
January, 1814. Pamphleteer, No. 6, pages $85, 4, affd 5, 
2 Vide Pamphicteer, No.G; page $84. 
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If France alone were to be the sufferer for receiving the Usurpet, 
richly indeed would she deserve it; and I should be the first to 
advocate the principle of non-interference, till she had drunk the 
very dregs of despotism and oppressive tyranny, for her stupid 
apathy and infamous ingratitude to a Monarch only too excellent 
for such a race of brutish slaves, who seem to exercise no judg- 
ment for themselves, but with the variable velocity of the weathers 
cock, to turn and waver with every gale that blows :— 


« Non est qui judicat vere, confidunt in nihilo, loquuntur vanitates, 
conceperunt laborem, pepererunt iniquitatem. ” 


But, my Lord, the fate of Europe is too deeply involved in that 
of France to leave the Allies any other alternative than that of in- 
stant and unbounded energy of action—every nerve must be strained, 
every possible exertion must be put in immediate force, to quash the 
evil ere it gets too strongly rooted ; and then, I trust, the result will 
be ultimately more beneficial to the general welfare than if it had 
never happened—the good will be selected from the ill-disposed ; 
and France, in common with the rest of Europe, will benefit by 
the extermination of a nest of ‘Traitors, fostered in her maternal 
bosom to the deadly prejudice of all her best and dearest interests; 
and which ought to have been swept from the face of the earth, 
with their infamous Master, at the moment when the Allies were 
in possession of the Gallic capital. 

The error, however, obvious as it was, even at the time, to every 
clear-sighted judgment, has been committed, and it now remains 
only to remedy the consequences with all the expedition, and with 
all the energy in our power to exert. Fortunately, the lawful 
Monarch, instead of giving up the contest tamely, and returning to 
this peaceful and secure asylum, has taken the wiser and more 
manly step of placing himself on the frontier of his kingdom, and 
near at hand to our valiant and unconquerable troops in Belgium, 
and in the line for receiving constant and powerful succour from 
the rest of the Allies; and soon I hope to hear of our illustrious 
Chief resuming his rapid and victorious march into the northern 
provinces, and establishing a nucleus for the partisans of loyalty to 
form and rally round. In the West, too, let us trust there is a con- 
siderable proportion of loyal population, who would declare them- 
selves for their lawful Sovereign, whenever they should be secure 
of ;such effectual support as to render it safe and possible to em- 
body an army on that side. But I confess to you, my Lord, that 
I have little reliance on the natives, whilst unsupported by the as- 
sistance of a powerful combination of the other European kingdoms; 
for, however illiberal it may seem at first sight to libel a whole na- 
tion, I hardly know a Frenchman who is to be trusted, after the 
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damning proofs of treachery and black ingratitude, in Ney, Massena, 
and, in short, almost all the kingdom, to their amiable and toe 
confiding Sovereign. 

The present struggle will, however, prove a discriminating test 
between the faithful and the faithless; and it will become the im- 
perative duty of the Allies, to let no ill-placed clemency seduce 
them a second time into the deadly error of suffering the criminals 
to escape again unpunished. ‘There is but too much truth in the 
observation of Burke, that « Kings will be tyrants from policy, 
when subjects are rebels from principle.”—Let not, therefore, the 
same ill-judging, though amiable fear of inflicting punishment, 
again be suffered to prevail; but “ where the guilt is, let the great 
axe fall.” Perhaps, to yield up every traitor to condign punishment 
the moment he is taken in arms against his lawful Sovereign, might, 
under the present circumstances, be the means of consigning many 
an innocent loyalist to the retaliating fury of the bloody Roscius; 
but it would certainly be right, instead of releasing rebels on a 
parole which they never mean to keep, to send them either to Sibe- 
tia, to Van Diemen’s Land, or to some euch distant and insulated 
place of exile, as should entirely preclude every possibility of escap- 
ing for the purpose of future mischief. 

Neither should the nation, which has so tamely, if not so treach- 
erously, allowed the Corsican to usurp his master’s seat a second 
time, be now treated with the same liberal forbearance and indul- 
gent policy which marked the conduct of the Allied Powers in 
their former irruption into the French territories ; both principle 
and expedience now call for the support of the invading armies at 
the expence of the invaded. Corporal retribution must be exacted 
from those ' who are found in arms against their Sovereign, and 

niary requisition from the “imbelle et inutile vulgus;” the 
jow-minded herd who yielded up their allegiance without a 
struggle. 

France must be heavily amerced for her disloyal apathy, her 
more than negatively guilty indolence; and I am almost tempted 
to say, that if ever a nation ‘could deserve the fate of Poland, it 
should rather be the Gallic territories that I would subject to 
partition ; all power of future aggression should be totally and in- 
evitably precluded. 

The weak and the desponding, the feeble-minded tribe of 
Croakers, will tell to you, my Lord, as they have told to me, that 


? Of the leaders who have so hasely betrayed their easy, virtuous Mo- 
narch, and especially of Soult and Ney, those first of traitors and foul 
disgrace to the honorable name of soldier, the punishment should be im- 
mediately exemplary, aud terrible. 
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the Usurper is so firmly seated on his throne as to be immovee 
able; that the allies have no chance of penetrating into France; 
and that, according to their silly expression, ** the game is up :” 
but do these deep-judging statesmen ever take into their conside- 
ration the widely differing circumstances of the Corsican’s situa- 
tion during his former triumphant career, and his present despe- 
rate, but impotent attempt to renew it? Surrounded as he then 
was by the confederation of the Rhine, with one brother on the 
throne of Holland, another in Westphalia, and a third in Spain; 
with almost every power in Europe, either in his alliance, or at 
least in apparent neutrality; and at one time only Britain in a 
state of open enmity. He has, at this moment, not a single friend 
- any quarter of the globe, unless, indeed, one should be found in 
taly. 

His legions, which before were swelled with Germans, Poles, 
Hollanders, and Italians, must now be recruited from the terri- 
tories of France alone, and dragged from the bosom of an unwil- 
ling and diminished population. 

Bankrupt in finance, where are again his hoards of plunder to 
be ravished? pent up and circumscribed within his own limits; 
forced to provide his armies from his own exhausted resources ; 
and most probably seeing the victorious forces of his assailants 
living at free quarters within the territories on which he depends 
for his own supplies; how is he now to support with greater 
strength that contest under which he bent before? Is his repu- 
tation as a warrior and a statesman so improved by his abdica- 
tion of the throne he had usurped, and by the numerous battles in 
which he had been foiled by the superior skill and masterly 
manceuvring of the Allied Generals, that his name should now be 
more ‘ a tower of strength” than it was when he fought with 
yet unblighted laurels on his brow? Is he still ««the unconquered 
lord of pleasure and of pain,” as when, like another Charles the 
XllIth, he marched ‘on Moscow’s walls,” to see his * standards 
fly ?”—-My Lord, he has no chance of ultimate success, unless 
it should be afforded to him by the supineness of his adversa- 
ries. 

Some persons affect to laugh at the possibility of the Allies get- 
ting again to Paris; my Lord, they have done so once; they will 
accomplish it again, and that at no very distant period; and bril- 
liant and truly praise-worthy were the motives of their clemency 
and their forbearance then; they will now take ample vengeance, 
and terrible will be the sacrifice they extort for violated faith and 
slighted pardon. 

Wellington yet lives, and has had sufficient breathing-time 
from his laborious triumphs, and Blucher, Wrede, and Schwarte 
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zenberg are in his steps. The troops they have to lead are those 
who are well acquainted with the road to Paris; and their bosoms 
beat high with the expectazion of revisiting the Gallic metropo- 
lis. To such men, my Lord, nothing is too difficult, nothing is 
impossible; and what they have once accomplished they will find 
an easy task-to repeat. 

From all the best and latest intelligence which I have been 
able to glean from those who are just atrived from Paris, I am 
inclined to think that,the inhabitants of that city are decidedly in 
favor of their lawful Prince, if, unawed by the presence of a licen- 
tious soldiery, they dared to declare their real sentiments. By 
those on whom I can best depend, I am informed that a gloomy 
and distrustful silence prevails throughout the city of Paris; even 
the spectacles are almost deserted ; and instead of the heartfelt 
rapture with which the restoration of their legal Sovereign and the 
return of peace were proclaimed—whenever the sullen despot 
shews himself in public, a few faint vivas are all which the utmost 
exertions of his sycophants and satellites can draw forth from the 
thinly scattered spectators. But hard as it may seem, there is now 
no alternative remaining ; and the war against the Tyrant and his 
banditti must be carried on at the cost of those who have not re- 
sisted his return to power—and to their own indolence and guilty 
apathy must be attributed the miseries which a conquered country 
must necessarily undergo—to this must be imputed the future 
ravages of the Cossacks, and the plunderings and burnings of the 
Croats and Pandours—to this the 

“ Barbaricis jaceant quot mania flammis, 
© Quas mihi Rufinus strages, quantumque cruoris 
“ Preteut, et quantis epuleatur cedibus hydri.” 


FALKLAND. 








LETTER X. 





7th April, 1815. 
My Lorp, 


With respect to the conduct of the rest of Europe, 
on the important events which have so lately taken place in France, 
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the wise, the energetic, the magnanimous manifesto so recently 
issued by the representatives of the allied Sovereigns at Vienna, 
has sufficiently marked the line to be adopted; and prompt and 
vigorous, without doubt, will be the immediate exertions put in 
force in consequence of such a declaration ; for promptitude and 
vigor are the only means to ensure success against an enemy who 
never fails to profit from the supineness of his adversaries; and 
the powers of Europe have suffered too severely already by want 
of energy, and by excess of clemency, to permit a recurrence of 
the same errors a second time. Whatever those foul disgraces to 
the name of Englishmen may think, who, whether through the 
medium of the Anglo-Gallic Chronicles, or in their public speeches, 
have dared to stigmatise this admirable document with the title of 
infamous as to its principle, or weak and ill-judged with respect to 
its language, the great majority of society will applaud its general 
tendency, and approve the manly vigor of its expression; and 
whilst the false delicacy of these mock’ patriots takes such offence 
at the passage which declares the Corsican rebel to have forfeited, 
by his hostile return to France, the only legal claim to existence 
which he possessed, let me ask them if they are so ignorant of the 
laws of their own country as not to know that the thief who es- 
capes from transportation is ipso facto condemned to death, with- 
out any: further trial than. the simple- proof of the actual return 
from exile. 

To talk of our non-interference, under the present circumstances, 
can be dictated only by the extreme of mental imbecility, or a com- 
plete dereliction of every principle of national integrity. And wise- 
ly has the British government decided on the adoption.of the del- 
lum internecinum against the faithless rebel, by rejecting at once 
every overture from him who never observed a treaty, even when 
his power to treat was in some degree admitted to exist. His late 
flagrant breach of faith has, at any rate, destroyed every previous 
pretension he might have claimed to the confidence of other nations. 

My last letter‘ asserted the practicability and promising prospect 
of the rebellious invader’s speedy ejectment from his seat of usurp. 
ation, the next and most important consideration is by what means 
the cost of the contest is to be supported. 

From the actual expenditure of 1813, (for either the last or pre- 
sent year, as including part of the winding up of the war, can 
hardly be taken as a fair average of the extra expense it incurred) 
I am led to estimate the naval and military expenses of that period 
at about sixty-six millions annually. That is to say, the navy cost 
nearly twenty-two millions; the ordinary services of the army 


* See Letter IN; March 31, 1815. 
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eighteen millions and a half, and the extraordinaries of the same 
service about twenty-two millions and a quarter, (including eleven 
millions and a quarter of subsidies and advances:to other countries) 
and the ordnance about three millions and a half: making together 
about sixty-six millions as before stated. The interest of the pub- 
lic debt was at the same time rather more than twenty-four mil- 
lions and a half ; the sinking fund fifteen millions and a half ; and 
the interest payable on Exchequer bills a little more than two mil- 
lions ; the charges on the Consolidated fund one million and a half ; 
other payments in anticipation of Exchequer receipts half a million, 
and the miscellaneous services at home and abroad about four mil- 
lions more ; making altogether an aggregate of about one hundred 
and fourteen millions of annual expenditure for the United King- 
dom. To meet which, the ordinary revenue, including near four 
millions from Ireland, produced about forty-seven millions ; the 
war taxes and other extraordinary resources about twenty-four mil- 
lions; the contribution of Ireland towards the interest of loans 
rather more than three millions—making altogether about seventy- 
four millions ; leaving a deficit of forty millions, of which thirty- 
five were raised by loans, and the remaining five furnished by the 
ene aid of Exchequer bills, forming part of the unfunded 
debt. 

Such was the state, on a rough sketch, of the income and ex- 
penditure towards the close of the late war; by which it appears 
that the difference between the income and expenditure left a de- 
ficit of about forty millions sterling, which, funded in different. 
stocks, at the prices of the time, would create about fifty-eight mil- 
lions of additional funded debt; against which, we must set off the 
counteracting operations of the Sinking Fund, which at the same 
time was buying in ab6ut twenty-three millions of three per cents, 
thereby reducing the actual increase of debt to about thirty-five 
millions in the year. 

Under the present circumstances of peace with America, and 
only France to be contended with, the war expenditure may now, 
as | apprehend, be materially reduced ; more especially as the allied 
armies may be expected, in the present contest, to draw a consider- 
able proportion of their supplies at the cost of the enemy’s coun- 
try; the total war expenditure of Britain may, therefore, now be 
probably taken as low as forty-eight millions instead of sixty-six 
as before; as thus, the navy about fourteen millions ; the army, 
(ordinaries and extraordinaries) twenty-two millions ; ordnance three 
millions ; subsidies nine millions ; and the other articles of income 
and expenditure standing as before, the totals will now be ninety- 
six millions for expenditure ; and the income being, as before, sev- 
enty-four millions, leaves a deficit to be provided for by loans and 
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Exchequer bills of about twenty-two millions sterling, creating 
thirty-two or thirty-three millions stock; of which the Sinking 
Fund, now reduced to about twelve millions and three quarters 
sterling, will buy up about twenty millions of stock at the same 
rate, leaving the annual increase of funded debt at somewhere about 
twelve millions. 

When I state the income to remain as before, it is founded, of 
course, on the supposition that as the expenses of a state of war- 
fare have returned upon us again, the war taxes are to be replaced 
on their former footing, and the property tax to be continued as it 
stood during the late war. And uponall great emergencies, when 
correspondent pecuniary sacrifices are to be demanded by the gov- 
ernment, I know not where so fair an estimate of the contributive 
power of the subject can be found as the property tax; or rather 
as it ought to be called the income tax, (for I know not why the 
title was ever changed) which, improved by certain modifications, 
with respect to the scale of taxable income, I look upon as the most 
efficient, the most equitable, and as little burthensome as any other, 
mode of raising the same quantum of income. 

That certain modifications with respect to the scale of tax- 
able income should be introduced, I perfectly agree with those 
who have arraigned the practical details of the act. I would, 
therefore, exempt all below one hundred pounds per annum, and, 
beginning at that point with a tax of one fiftieth part of the whole 
income, make small gradual progressions till it arose to four thou- 
sand per annum and upwards, from whence the full proportion of 
one tenth should be paid. 























Thus, 
£ £ 
100, and under 110, to pay one Fiftieth part. 
110 on a eke Forty-eighth, 
120 —————_ 180 —————- Forty-sixth. 
130 ———_—-_ 140 —~—__ Forty-fourth. 
140 ————-_ 150 ———_— Forty-second. 
ns 160... Foe, 
a a Fee — Thirty-eighth. 
170 ——_—_——-_ 180 Thirty-sixth. 
160 ———._ 190 — Thirty-fourth. 
199 ————-._ 200 —————- Thirty-second. 
200 —————-._ 220 — Thirtieth. 
220 —————.__ 240 — Twenty-eighth. 
240 ————-_ 260 ————_ Twenty-sixth. 
260 280 ————— Twenty-fourth. 
280 ——— 300 ——— T wenty-second. 
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Twentieth. 





500 ———-_—. 1000 ——-——_ Eighteenth. 
1000 ————— 2000 —————. Sixteenth. 
2000 ——_—_——. 3000 — Fourteenth. 
3000 ———_~—— 4000 ——_—_—_—- Twelfth. 
4000 and upwards ————— Tenth. 


And taking the above ratio as the scale of the tax at ten per 
cent, diminish or increase the product by one fourth or one half, 
accordingly as it may be necessary either to lower the rate to seven 
and a half or five per cent, or to raise it to twelve and a half or 
fifteen per cent. 

The great error in the present scale appears to me to be in fixing 
the point of full taxation so low as £200 per annum ; because it 
‘is quite clear that a person with so moderate an income as that, 
cannot possibly spare one tenth of his whole subsistence so easily 
as a man with an annual receipt of £4000; neither do I think, 
considering the taxes already paid on articles of unavoidable con- 
sumption, that an income of less than £100 per annum ought to 
contribute any thing more in the shape of a direct tax on property ; 
and because, also, almost all income below that point may, prob- 
ably, be considered as the wages of labor; which, being estimated 
on the rate of absolute necessaries at the time’s price, will not ad- 
mit of any direct diminution. I am, nevertheless, perfectly aware 
that, in order to raise a productive revenue, it is impossible to de- 
pend entirely on luxuries; the decreased consumption of which, 
being purely optional, will generally counteract the increased rate 
of impost; yet, in the present case, the income being absolute, and 
not so much a matter of choice, and therefore equally productive 
as an object of taxation, it seems but fair towards the poorer classes 
to lay the weight of the tax on those who are best able to support 
the burthen. I have, therefore, after mature deliberation, laid 
down the foregoing scale of income tax as the most equitable pro- 
portion I can devise. But though I have ventured to suggest con- 
siderable modifications to relieve the lower incomes by transferring 
the heavier part of the burthen to the higher ones, I cannot possibl 
admit, or even pass over in silence, the wretched reasoning whi 
has attempted to make a distinction, and to establish a rate of tax- 
ation for income arising from landed or monied property, (or as it 
has been called productive capital) different from that on annual — 
emolument accruing from profession, trade, or personal industry of 
any kind, It has been said‘ that ‘the great problem is in exacting 
the tax, to preserve the relative proportion between the members 





* See Principles of Taxation, by William Frend, Esq. published in 1798. 
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of the state.” And in another passage of the same work, the same 
principle is laid down in rather plainer language, and better adapted 
to common apprehension, by saying, ‘If the taxes are made pro- 
portional, the relative situation of the persons taxed is preserved, 
and they are, after the payment of the tax, in the same proportion 
to each other as they were before.” Nothing can be more correct, 
or more equitably laid down than this first principle, which cer- 
tainly ought to be the foundation of all impost ; for all, or nearly 
all, taxes on consumption are ultimately incurred by the consumer 
when he purchases the commodity on which the duty is placed. 

The author of the foregoing passages continues in the right 
path so far'as to say “ contribution according to means should be 
the standing toast as well as the law of the country.” I confess 
that I am not so enthusiastic an approver of popular discrimina- 
tion, as to think that they who legislate by acclamation over a 
bumper of liquor, would make the most discreet of all possible 
law-givers, or the most cool and clear-headed financiers : neverthe- 
less the principle of contribution according to means is not the 
less just in itself for coming badly accompanied ; the grand mis- 
take appears to be in the application, by which the supporters of 
this fancifully assumed distinction, between different sorts of in- 
come, would render this principle totally inconsistent with the fun- 
damental one already established by the unanimous consent of all 
parties, of leaving all the members of the state in the same relative 
proportion after taxation as before it. 

Why the name of property tax was substituted for the original, 
and much more correct one, of-tax on income, I am yet to learn, 
but I feel, very assuredly, that it has been the means of at least 
confirming, if it did not originate, the error of those who.contend 
that capital and not income is the intended object of taxation. 

The author of the Principles of Taxation says, (in his preface,) 
“ The debate in the House of Commons on Dec. 14th, 1798, gave 
me the clue to all Mr. Pitt’s mistakes; the following paragraph is 
an extract from the Morning Chronicle of that day ;” (I suppose 
he means of the day following) «and the same sentiments are ap- * 
propriated to Mr. Pitt, though in less elegant language, in the 
Times. ¢ The honorable gentleman says, that if two persons have 
each £500. a year, one of which derives his income from land, 
the other from industry, they ought not to be both equally taxed 
at £50. He assumes that each having £450.a year left, the 
impost is unequal. What does the new tax do? are they not left 
in felation to each other precisely as they were before? The 
tax creates no new inequality. ‘The justice or injustice remain 
precisely as they were. ‘To complain of this inequality is to com- 


plain of the distribution of property ; it is to complain of the con- 
stitution of society.’ ” 
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On this the author proceeds to remar‘, ‘It is asserted that the 
two persons are left in relation to each other precisely as they were 
before ; now I say that this is not true, and I proceed to prove it 
thus.—Let an estate of #500, a year be valued at 15, 20, 25, 30, 
or any number of years’ purchase: then on each supposition this 
assertion shall be examined. 

«« Let the estate be worth 15 years purchase: then the estate is 
worth £7500; the year’s income is £500; the landholder there- 
fore is to pay his tax from £8000, the industrious man is to pay 
his tax out of £500. We will call the landholder A, the indus- 
trious man B. Then, as A’s means to B’s means, so is 8000 to 
500, or as 16 to 1; and a tax of £50 being taken from each, A’s 
remainder is £7950 and B’s £450. ‘Therefore, after the tax, A’s 
remainder to B’s remainder is as 7950 to 450, or as 17,64 to 1. 
He then takes the estate at 20, 25, and 30 years’ purchase, and 
makes the difference upon each, progressively greater in propor- 
tion to the increased value of the purchase of the land, not regard- 
ing the material circumstance that the landholder does not derive 
a sixpence of additional income from the increased value of the 
fee.simple ; and indeed, on the contrary, if the estate is recently 
purchased at the higher rate, is receiving a smaller income from 
the quantum of capital sunk. But yet the writer asserts that this 
is all correct, and capable of mathematical demonstration. And 
so it would be, as an example of the Rule of Three in a new 
edition of Cocker’s Arithmetic, where the data are allowed on as- 
sumption, provided only that the operation be conducted according 
to rule ; but asa political arithmetician, arguing on false principles, 
and erroneous data, nothing can be more fallacious than his posi- 
tions, or more mischievous than his conclusions ; for instance, what 
could be devised more flagrantly unjust, or at the same time more 
ludicrously absurd, than the following paragraph in the same book ? 
«¢ Let us then try some proportion between an income arising 
from personal industry, and the same from productive capital. 
If one per cent is required from the superfluities arising from 
personal industry, surely ten per cent may be required from 
him who enjoys the same income without any exertion. Conse- 
quently, when two per cent is required from the former, then the 
whole income from the latter.” He then goes on to say, “ Here 
the landholder will start in amazement.” And well he may, for 
the author continues, ‘If ten per cent should be required by the 
state from the superfluities of personal industry, then men of for- 
tune must indeed give up their incomes to the state, and live upon 
their capitals.” It would require a volume to follow such a writer 
through all the labyrinth of folly and error by which he attempts 
to support his absurd theory, which has been sufficiently refuted 
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by the passage already quoted by the author of the work alluded 
to (and copied into this letter) from Mr. Pitt’s speech, where he 
says that ‘the tax creates no new inequality,” and that to complain 
of that which previously existed, would be to complain of the con- 
stitution of society. Nothing would be easier than to show from 
Mr. Frend’s own data the extreme injustice of his principles, and 
the fallaciousness of his arguments. It is his proposition alone 
that would create a new inequality ; for it is quite evident that if 
the landholder is to resort to capital for subsistence, in ever so 
small a proportion, by so much as the amount of the interest of the 
capital sunk in any one year, will his income be lessened in that 
which follows, whilst the person deriving his subsistence from 
trade, &c. ceteris paribus, will be in possession of the same income 
as before; and this inequality must be increased every year during 
the existence of the tax. The relative situation of the parties will, 
therefore, be altered by Mr. Frend’s proposition, and not by Mr. 
Pitt’s. After this, it is rather too much for a writer who has shown 
himself so deficient in accuracy, to accuse the great and luminous 
mind of Mr. Pitt, of insolence, ignorance, and presumption. If it 
shall be said, that the commercial or professional man has to save 
that fortune for his family, of which the landed proprietor is al- 
ready in possession, let me ask how many owners of entailed es- 
tates are there, who are equally called upon to save for their daugh- 
ters and younger sons, with the additional difficulty of keeping up, 
from their first setting out in life, a certain station in society, into 
which the man of business may gradually slide, according to the 
progressive acquisition of his wealth. Let us, therefore, hear no 
more of such an injustice as the establishment of a different rate 
of taxation for incomes of the same amount, though arising from 
different sources. 

Neither, though I have admitted a considerable modification 
with respect to the rate on different amounts of income, canI ac- 
quiesce in any abolition of what has been idly called the inquisitorial 
powers of the assessors, because I am clearly convinced that such a 
concession would open such a door for evading the tax on commer- 
cial profits, as must in a great measure destroy the general produc- 
tiveness of the impost ; on which so much of our expected success 
in the approaching contest must depend. Whilst Russia pours 
forth her myriads from the Don, the Tanais, and the Wolga, 
whilst Prussia arms her warlike population, and Austria marches 
numerous legions to assist in exterminating the Corsican rebel and 
his perjured bandits; Britain, induced by her insular situation 
and inferior numbers to fight rather with money than with men, 
must necessarily contribute more by subsidy than what would at 
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first sight seem to be her fair proportion of the pecuniary expen- 
diture of the allied powers. 

But with such an object in view, and with so fair a prospect of 
ultimate, and, indeed, speedy success, it is incumbent on us to 
strain every nerve, and to make the earliest and most vigorous ex- 
ertions ; the greatest expenditure at first will prove in the end the 
greatest ceconomy ; for one energetic and decisive campaign, con- 
ducted on a scale of the most extensive expenditure, will certainly 
cost less than two or three of protracted and inefficient exertion 
on a principle of limited and defensive operation. Nothing is 
wanted but early and decided activity to put the allies a second 
time in possession of the French metropolis; and when we 
shall have swept from the face of the earth the whole gang of 
perjured traitors with their infamous master, for nothing short of 
absolute extermination must be trusted to again, then we may ex- 
pect to sit down in uninterrupted peace and happiness ; to repair 
the ravages of war, and to recruit our dilapidated resources—and ~ 
then, my Lord, may we joyfully exclaim, 


s¢ BIS DOMITUM CIVILE NEFAS, BIS RUPIMUS ALPES 3 
‘6 TOT NOS BELLA DOCENT NULLI SERVIRE TYRANNO.” 


FALKLAND. 
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DR. JOHNSON, 


UPON 


BJmprisonment for Debt. 





BY BASIL MONTAGU, ESQ. 











PREFACE. 


I LEARNT, during the last summer, that many respect- 
able merchants in the provincial towns had expressed great 
dissatisfaction at the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill, which had 
been introduced into parliament by Lord Redesdale and 
had been sanctioned by the legislature. This was to be 
expected. It has been said to bea secret, both in nature 
and state, that it is safer to change many things than one. 
The law has been changed, but the feelings and conduct 
of the commercial world have’ not yet adapted themselves 
to the alteration. A creditor has hitherto been permitted, 
contrary to that salutary maxim, which says, .“ let no man 
be a judge in his own cause,” to exercise an absolute and 
arbitrary power over his debtor. He is now bereft of this 
gratification ; and the question is, whether amidst a people 
who say they are of Christ, this privation ought or ought 
not to be continued ? 

In November lest, upon my return to London, I was 
informed by a very respectable attorney that the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Bill would be productive of incalculable evil. 
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The riots by which this country was disgraced and the 
prisons opened in the year 1780 could not have produced 
a more earnest communication. Upon expressing my 
anxiety to know the cause of his alarm, he assured me that, 
since the bill had passed, there had not been so many writs 
issued by six thousand, as had been issued in the same 
period of time in the preceding year. 

After the struggle of a century, during which philosophy 
has directed the attention of the community to the errone- 
ous opinions existing upon imprisonment for debt, and to a 
mitigation of the miseries which these errors, originating in 
remote times, have occasioned, it is not to be imagined 
that unanimity can at once prevail. The waters swell after 
the winds are still. 

If the successive parts of the mass of calamity occasioned 
by imprisonment for debt were seen at one view, this 
punishment would not find any advocates amongst the ene- 
mies to the inquisition or the slave trade. Who could 
believe that, in England, in the 17th century, it was re- 
ported by a committee of the House of Commons, that a 
woman died in prison after having been confined forty-five 
years for a debt of £19? 

From this report the following table is extracted.— 


Numpers in Execution, 706, with tue Lenctu or TuHErn ImPrisonMeEnts. 


Dests vunper 20/. and 


Lexcta or Imprison- Between 

MENT. 20/. anv 50). 501. ro 1001. Azove 100. 
Total 110. Total 185. Total 141. Total 270. 
Many 8 years. Some 8 years. Some7 years. Many 9 years. 


Some 9 years, one of whom Some 9 years. OneQ years. Some 10 years. 
was for 4/. 10s. 
One 10 years. Some 10 years. One 10 yeats. Others 41 years. 


One 24 years for 
One 45 years for 191, 35l. 











Numsers wno Diep BETWEEN 1780 AND 1792 IN SOME OF THE Prisons. 


Between 
For Dents unpeEr 201. 20l.anp50l. 50l.10 1007. Asove 100/. 
Total 103. Total 137. Total 75. Total 125. 


1 after an imprisonment of 16 after 2 years. 9 after 2 years. 22 after? years. 
2 years. 

¢ 10 after 3 years. 5 after 3 years. 9 after $ years. 

4 after $ years, 
1 after 11 years. 1 after 9 years. 2 after 7 years. 

1 after 5 years. 
1 after 10 years. 

A Woman after 45 years. 

1 after 15 years, 


REPORT RESPECTING TME FaMILIES OF Desrors. 


Prisoners. Wives. CuILpRen. 
1,957. 1,800. 4,088. 
Estimate oF Law-Cuarces ror 2 YEARS, FOR Dests UNDER £20. 
SuMs RECOVERED, Costs. 
£1,948. £9,250. 


This disgrace to the land has existed for centuries, not 
from want of national kindness, but from want of observa- 
tion; the single evils of sickness, of starvation, of lunacy 
are seen and felt and amply provided against; but the 
victim of these accumulated calamities, sick and broken 
hearted in a gaol, withers and dies, surrounded by a starv- 
ing family for whom he was not permitted to work, with- 
out the sympathy of his fellow creatures and with scarcely 
a passing thought from the creditor by whom he was im- 
prisoned :—and yet, such is the effect of habit, he would 
shrink from any unauthorised oppression. 

‘‘ A Neapolitan shepherd going against Easter to confes- 
sion, told the confessor with a tender conscience and great 
sorrow of heart, he had broken the holy fast of Lent, by 
chance indeed, but yet with some little pleasure: for when 
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he was pressing a new cheese, some of the whey started 
from the vessel, and leaped into his mouth, and so went into 
his stomach. The priest smiling a little at the fantastic con- 
science of the man, asked him if he was guilty of nothing 
else. The shepherd saying he knew of nothing else that 
did or ought to trouble him: his confessor, knowing the 
customs of these people upon the mountains of Naples, 
asked him if he had never killed or robbed any strangers, 
passengers ?—“ O yes,” replied the shepherd, “ very often : 
but that we do every day.” 











NOTES 
UPON 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, 


&e. 





1. By the present law, a debtor is, after three months’ 
imprisonment, entitled to demand his liberty, upon condi- 
tion; Ist, that he relinquishes all his property to his credit- 
ors: 2dly, that his future property shall continue liable un- 
til his creditors are paid: and 3dly, that he has not com- 
mitted any of the different frauds enumerated in the statute. 
—The question is whether this law is just? 

2. Why ought a debtor to be imprisoned, and by whom? 
are questions which every member of the community is en- 
titled to propose to an advocate for imprisonment for debt ; 
because he who advises any restraint upon liberty, ought to 
be prepared with proof that, taking all things into consi- 
deration, such restraint is beneficial to society. 


REASONS WHY A DEBTOR OUGHT TO BE 
IMPRISONED. 


3. The first reason which has been urged in favor of 
imprisonment for debt is, that imprisonment is a proper 
mode to compel the debtor to surrender his property for the 
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payment of his debt, Upon this head scarcely any doubt 
can be entertained. The bird that can sing but wont sing, 
must be made to sing. The insolvent debtors’ bill is found- 
ed upon this basis. The relinquishment by the debtor of 
the whole of his immediate and future property are some of 
the conditions of his liberty. 

4, The second reason which has been urged in favor of 
imprisonment for debt is, that imprisonment is a proper pu- 
nishment for the fraudulent conduct of a debtor. Dr. 
Paley says, ‘ there are frauds relating to insolvency, against 
which it is as necessary to provide punishment as for any 
public crimes whatever: as where a man gets your money 
into his possession and forthwith runs away with it: or, 
what is little better, squanders it in vicious expenses: or 
stakes it at the gaming-table, in the Alley, or upon wild ad- 
ventures in trade: or is conscious, at the time he borrows 
it, that he can never repay it: or wilfully puts it out of his 
power by profuse living : or conceals his effects, or trans- 
fers them by collusion to another : not to mention the ob- 
stinacy of some debtors, who had rather rot in gaol than 
deliver up their estates. 

5. Upon this head, if a right distinction is observed be- 
tween breach of trust and fraud, scarcely any doubt can be 
entertained. The insolvent debtors’ bill is founded upon 
this basis: one of the conditions of the debtor’s restora- 
tion to liberty being his innocence of the various frauds 
enumerated in the statute. 

6. Different opinions have been entertained with respect 
to the distinction between breach of trust and fraud. Dr. 
Swift, in his Voyage to Lilliput, says, ‘they look upon 
fraud as a greater crime than theft, and therefore seldom 
fail to punish it with death ; for they allege that care and 
vigilance with a very common understanding may preserve 
a man’s goods from thieves, but honesty has no fence 
against superior cunning; and since it is necessary that 
there should be a perpetual intercourse of buying and sell- 
ing, and dealing upon credit; where fraud is permitted and 
connived at, or hath no law to punish it, the honest dealer 
is always undone, and the knave gets the advantage. I re- 
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member when I was once interceding with the king, for a 
criminal who had wronged his master of a great sum of 
money, which he had received by order, and ran away with; 
and happening to tell his majesty by way of extenuation 
that it was only a breach of trust; the emperor thought it 
monstrous in me to offer as a defence the greatest aggrava- 
tion of the crime; and truly I had little to say in return, 
farther than the common answer, that different nations had 
different customs ; for I confess I was heartily ashamed.” 

Dr. Paley, on the other hand, says, ‘ the same principle 
accounts for a circumstance which has been often censured 
as an absurdity in the penal laws of this and most modern 
nations ; namely, that breaches of trust are either not pu- 
nished at all, or punished with less rigor than other frauds. 
Wherefore is it, some have asked, that a violation of confi- 
dence, which increases the guilt, should mitigate the penal- 
ty?—This lenity or rather forbearance of the laws, is 
founded on the most reasonable distinction.—A due circum- 
spection in the choice of the persons whom they trust ; cau- 
tion in limiting the extent of that trust; or the requiring 
sufficient security for the faithful discharge of it, will com- 
monly guard men from injuries of this description ; and 
the law will not interpose its sanctions to protect negligence 
and credulity, or to supply the place of domestic care and 
prudence. To be convinced that the law proceeds entirely 
upon this consideration, we have only to observe, that where 
the confidence is unavoidable, where no practicable vigi- 
lance could watch the offender, as in the case of theft com- 
mitted by a servant in the shop or dwelling house of his 
master, or upon property to which he must necessarily have 
access, the sentence of the law is not less severe, and its 
execution commonly more certain and rigorous, than if no 
trust at all had intervened.” 

Dr. Johnson says, “those who have made the laws, 
have apparently supposed, that every deficiency of pay- 
ment is the crime of the debtor. But the truth is that 
the creditor always shares the act, and often more than 
shares the guilt of improper trust. It seldom happens 
that any man imprisons another but for debts which 
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he suffered to be contracted in hope of advantage to himself, 
and for bargains in which he proportioned his profit to his 
own opinion of the hazard; and there is no reason wh 
one should punish the other for a contract in which both 
concurred.” 

7. The law of England is founded upon the distinction 
stated by Dr. Paley: our maxim is “ Vigilantibus et non 
dormientibus subveniunt jura.” If, therefore, a man part 
with his property without any fraudulent representation 
having been made by the person to whom it is entrusted, 
and such debtor neglect to pay the debt, it is considered b 
our law as a mere civil offence, a breach of trust : but, if 
dominion over the property be obtained through fraud, it 
is a crime which varies in its magnitude, not according to the 
value of the property obtained, but wrianpy to the greater 
or less vigilance used by the proprietor: for if, through 
fraudulent representations, a man obtain total dominion over 
the property of another, it is a misdemeanour: but. if he 
obtain only a partial dominion, it is a felony: less vigilance 
being used when a man relinquishes total dominion, than 
when he relinquishes only a partial dominion. 

8. The principle of this distinction seems to be, that 
society never interferes but to protect itself. Society is too 
intelligent, and has too much foresight to be alarmed at acts 
which are committed only by folly. 

9. If this part of the law of England is founded on a right 
principle, every debtor who, through fraudulent representa- 
tions, obtains possession of property, ought to be punished 
for hisfraud: but the punishment ought not to extend to 
subsequent misapplication of the property either from his 
misfortune or from his misconduct. The limits of this 
punishment, and the person by whom it ought to be inflicted, 
are different considerations. 

10. The third reason which has been urged in favor of 
imprisonment for debt is, that imprisonment is a proper 
punishment for the protection of public credit. 

11. The different opinions which have been expressed 
upon this subject will, without difficulty, enable any unpre- 
judiced man to judge for himself. Dr. Paley says— 
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“Whatever deprives the creditor of his power of coercion, 
deprives him of his security ; and as this must add greatly 
to the difficulty of obtaining credit, the poor, especially the 
lower sort of tradesmen, are the first who would suffer by 
such a regulation. As tradesmen must buy before they can 
sell, you would exclude from trade two-thirds of those who 
now carry it on, if none were enabled to enter into it without 
a capital sufficient for prompt payments. An advocate 
therefore for the interests of this important class of the com- 
munity will deem it more eligible that one out of a thousand 
should be sent to gaol by his creditors, than that the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine should be straitened and em- 
barrassed, and many of them lie idle, by the want of 
credit. 

On the other hand Dr. Johnson says— 

“ The motive to credit is the hope of advantage. Com- 
merce can never be at a stop while one man wants what 
another can supply ; and credit will never be denied, while 
it is likely to be repaid with profit. He that trusts one whom 
he designs to sue, is criminal by the act of trust; the cessa- 
tion of such insidious traffic is to be desired, and no reason 
can be given why a change of the law should impair any 
other. We see nation trade with nation, where no payment 
can be compelled. Mutual convenience produces mutual 
confidence, andthe merchants continue to satisfy the demands 
of each other, though they have nothing to dread but the 
loss of trade.”’ 

_ Mr. Burke, in his speech at Bristol, says, ‘Credit has little 
or no concern in this cruelty. I speak in a commercial 
assembly. You know that credit is given, because capital 
must be employed ; that men calculate the chances of insol- 
vency: and they either withhold the credit, or make the 
debtor pay the risk in the price. The counting-house has 
no alliance with the jail. Holland understands trade as well 
as we, and she has done much more than this obnoxious 
bill intended to do. There was not, when Mr. Howard 
visited Holland, more than one prisoner for debt in the great 
city of Rotterdam.” 

12. The fourth reason which has been urged in favor 
of imprisonment for debt is, that the injury which a creditor 
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sus‘ains is two-fold—it is the loss of his property and the 
wound to kind feeling :—the offence is often committed, 
not by an enemy, for then, peradventure, it could be borne, 
but by a companion, a familiar friend. We have been taught 
to forgive our enemies; but no moralist has ever ventured to 
teach us the forgiveness of our friends. Every creditor 
ought, therefore, it has been said, without any consideration 
of these legal subtleties and refinements respecting breach 
of trust and fraud, to be permitted to punish his debtor, 
who ought to pay in his person when he cannot pay in his 
purse. 

13, That a creditor ought not to have the permission 
to gratify his injured feeling, by the imprisonment of his 
debtor, is the opinion of many moralists and legislators. 
Dr. Paley, who is a friend to imprisonment for debt, says, 
‘* As an act of satisfaction and revenge, it is always wrong 
in the motive, and often intemperate and undistinguishing 
in the exercise; to pursue with the extremity of legal 
rigor a sufferer whom the fraud or failure of others, his 
own want of capacity, or the disappointment and miscar- 
riages to which all human affairs are subject, have reduc- 
ed to ruin, merely because we are provoked by our loss, 
and seek to relieve the pain we feel by that which we in- 
flict, is repugnant not only to humanity but to justice: for 
it is to pervert a provision of law, designed for a different 
and salutary purpose, to the gratification of private spleen 
and resentment.” 

Dr. Johnson has said, there can be no reason why any 
debtor should be imprisoned, but that he may be compelled 
to payment, and a term should therefore be fixed, in 
which the creditor should exhibit his accusation of con- 
cealed property. If such property can be discovered, let 
it be given to the creditor; if the charge is not offered, 
or cannot be proved, let the prisoner be dismissed. 

Mr. Burke, in his speech to the electors at Bristol, rea- 
sons upon the supposition that the creditor’s revenge ought 
not to form any part of the motive for the sentence of im- 
prisonment. He says, ‘by our law with relation to civil 
debts, every man is presumed solvent.’’ A presumption, 
NO. X. Pam. VOL V. 2M 
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in innumerable cases, directly against truth : therefore the 
debtor is ordered, on a supposition of ability and fraud, to 
be coerced his liberty until he makes payment. By this 
means, in all cases of civil insolvency, without a pardon 
from his creditor, he is to be imprisoned for life: and thus 
a miserable mistaken invention of artificial science operates 
to change a civil into a criminal judgment, and to scourge 
misfortunes or indiscretion with a punishment which the 
law does not inflict on the greatest crimes. 

14, The different reasons which have been urged in favor 
of imprisonment for debt may, then, be exhibited as fol- 
lows : 


1. As a private satisfaction to 
the creditor. 


1. To compel restitution of the 
property. 
2. To gratify his injured feel- 
ing. 


' : 1. For fraud. 
2, As a public punishment of 2. For the sake of public cre- 
the debtor. 


dit. 

15. Imprisonment can be justified only to compel res- 
titution, or as a punishment for fraud in obtaining posses- 
sion of the property. 


BY WHOM OUGHT A DEBTOR TO BE 
IMPRISONED. 


16. It is a general maxim, that no person should be a 
judge in his own cause; but from this maxim the law of 
England has, hitherto, departed with respect to imprison- 
ment for debt. ‘ 

17. The consequences of this deviation may be seen in 
a very interesting and affecting report by a Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the prac- 
tice and effects of imprisonment for debt. From this 
report, published in the year 1792, I subjoin the following 
extracts : 

’ Of the total numbers of prisoners stated to be in the 
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different gaols, from which returns have been made, 
amounting to 1,957,—706 appear to be debtors in execu- 
tion; of these 110 are in execution for debts under 20/., 185 
are in execution for debts from 20/. to 50/., 141 are in 
execution for debts from 50/. to 100/., and 270 are in 
execution for debts of 100/. and upwards. 

Of the 110 in execution for debts under 20/. some have 
been in prison eight years, others nine years, and one ten 
years ; one man is stated to have been in the Fleet prison 
since the year 1783, for 4/. 10s.; another is returned as 
a prisoner in Newgate for 6/. 12s.; a woman for 7/. 19s. 
1ld.; a man for 8/. 7s. 1d.; and a woman to the Marshal- 
sea for 9/. 6s. 

Of the 185 in execution for debts from 201. to 50. 
some have been eight, others nine, and others ten years in 
prison : one man has been twenty-four years in prison for 
351. 

Of the 141 in execution for debts from 501. to 100/. 
some have been confined seven years, one nine years, and 
one ten years. 

Of the 270 in execution for debts of 100/. and upwards, 
a considerable number have been in gaol nine years, some 
ten years, and others eleven years. 

The Committee further reports, that some of the returns 
have stated the numbers of prisoners who have died in gaol 
since the year 1780: but, owing to the change of gaolers 
and the want of regularly kept gaol books (at least this is 
the reason assigned in many of the returns) the amount 
received on that head is very deficient. The numbers 
returned to have died in prison since the year 1780 amount 
to 442, 

The numbers who have died since the above period in 
prison for debts under 20/. are one hundred and three : 
nine of whom had been two years; four had been three 
years ; and one five years in gaol: a woman died in the 
County gaol of Devon, after being a prisoner forty-five 
years for 191. 

The numbers who have died since the above period in 
prison for debts from 20/. to 50/. are 137, sixteen of 
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whom had been two years, ten three years, and one eleven 
years in gaol. 

The numbers who have died since the above period in 
prison for debts from 50/. to 1004. are 75: nine of whom 
had been two years, five three years, and one nine years 
in gaol. 

Of the numbers who have died since the above period 
in prison for debts of 100/. and upwards, twenty-two 
had been two years, nine three years, two seven years, one 
ten years, and one fifteen years in gaol. 

The greater part of the prisoners appear to be married ; 
and many of them have very large families ; some five, 
others six, and others ten children. Of 570 prisoners in 
the King’s Bench, about 340 have wives and children ; and 
according to the returns, the total number of wives and 
children belonging to the persons then in prison, as far as 
the number could be ascertained with respect to those gaols 
from which returns have been received, was 1300 wives 
and 4088 children. The circumstances in which children, 
who are in gaol with their parents, live and are brought up, 
will appear in the sequel. 

Much greater part of prisoners for small debts are of 
the description of manufacturers, laborers, and seamen. 

Of the small debts for which persons of the fair and 
honest description, who are discharged and relieved by this 
society, have been detained in prison, it appears in general 
that law charges and costs make by far the greater part. 
The witness stated, that those charges raised the debt very 
often to double, frequently to treble, sometimes to six times, 
and sometimes to more than ten times the original amount. 
He supported this part of his evidence by stating the fol- 
lowing instances :—The society after the usual inquiries 
respecting character, &c. discharged froin prison or ob- 
tained the groats for the following persons: viz. William 
Taylor, whose original debt was 6/. 6s. and costs 12l. 4s. 
John Mackay, whose original debt was 26/. and costs 30/. 
William Coverley, whose original debt was 12/. and costs 
281. Andrew Chisholm, whose original debt was a guinea, 
and costs 4/. 9s. 10d. Thomas Smith, whose original debt 
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was 2/. 6s. and costs 6/. 8s. William Stevens, whose ori- 
ginal debt was 4/. and costs 10/. 18s. 10d. William Haynes, 
whose original debt was 1/. 19s. and costs 5/. 17s. John 
Ayston, whose original debt was 2/. 3s. 11d. and costs 
14/. 10s. being six times the original debt. William Woot- 
field, whose original debt was 145. and costs 6/. 16s. 10d. 
being nine times the original debt; and Matthew Robin- 
son, whose original debt was 1/. 19s. and costs 3S/. being 
fifteen times the original debt. One instance shall be 
stated more particularly to show to what a ruinous account 
costs are raised on the merest trifles, and how little the 
original creditor is concerned in the imprisonment of the 
debtor in such cases. The society having been lately peti- 
tioned by one Gaskin, a leather-dresser twenty-one years of 
age, imprisoned for a very small debt in the gaol of the 
city of Worcester, on a writ of process out of the court of 
pleas in that city, wrote a letter, agreeably to the course of 
their proceeding, to the creditor, desiring to be informed 
*¢ of the manner in which the debt was contracted, whether 
in the common and ordinary course of business, or by 
specious pretences, and such other circumstances as might 
enable the society to judge of the petitioner’s true charac- 
ter, and of his qualification to partake of the public bounty 
from this charity, and whether he had obtained the groats.” 
The creditor’s answer was as follows : ‘* Worcester, March 
6th, 1792.—Gentlemen, I should have answered yours 
before, but could not get at particulars of the defendant’s 
case. I some time since employed Mr. C. (an attorney) 
of this city, to recover the sum of five shillings for goods 
(second-hand clothes) sold to the defendant. On Mr. C.’s 
proceeding, defendant promised to pay a weekly sum until 
debt and costs were discharged. Defendant not perform- 
ing his agreement, Mr. C. proceeded to judgment. I was 
paid my debt of five shillings, and a joint undertaking was 
entered into by defendant and one Vale, for the payment 
of five pounds, being the debt and costs, and that security 
taken in my mame. Part of the sum was levied on 
Vale’s effects, and the remaining sum of 3/. 11s. 4d. is 
the debt due from the defendant. There are no groats 
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allowed in the city prison where the defendant is now con- 
fined.” 

Your committee report this case in particular as repre- 
senting a perfect picture of almost every evil which attends 
the common course of imprisonment for small debts. 

The original debt is five shillings, the costs are as many 
pounds—the creditor receives payment of his original debt 
—the cause becomes that of the attorney, who proceeds in 
the name of the creditor, without apprizing him of what 
he is about—Another poor man is involved in the misfor- 
tune—all his effects are taken for part, and the original 
debtor for five shillings, a manufacturer in the full vigor 
of youth, against whom no charge of fraud is made, lies 
in prison for the balance. 

And here it may be proper to state an account taken of 
the sums recovered upon verdicts in London and Middle- 
sex in the court of common pleas from Easter term 1788 
to Easter term 1790, and the costs upon these verdicts 
according to a computation made by an officer of the 
court. 

The sums recovered were . . £56,272. 

and the costs computed at . . £17,950. 

The enormous disproportion of debt and costs in cases of 
small debts, appears from a dissection of this account. In 
actions where the highest sums recovered were 20/. the 
costs amounted to 9,250/. and the whole amount recovered 
was only 1,948/. And inactions above 50/. where the sums 
recovered amounted to 52,262/. the costs were only 5,200/. 

This account has probably underrated the costs, for the 
estimate is only what they ought to be, and it is not likely 
that the actual account should be less. 

Another account was also made up of actions in which 
there had been no trial but only a judgment on a writ of 
enquiry before the Sheriffs, and where the computation of 
expense may be made with a greater degree of certainty. 
This was taken from the books in the Sheriffs’ office for 
eight years, ending in 1789, by Mr. Birchell the acting 
Under-sheriff, who was examined as a witness. The total 
number of actions was 7,415. The aumber of those where 
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the sum recovered did not exceed 16/. was 3,384. The 
amount of the sums recovered on those actions was 254, 
359l1. and the amount of costs 44,908/. . 

The number of actions, where the demand was for 100/. 
and upwards, was 901. ‘The sums recovered amounted to 
254,359/. and the costs only 10,812/. 

18. Different Moralists have expressed their opinions 
upon this subject. 

Dr. Johnson says— 

‘* As I was passing lately under one of the gates of this 
city, I was struck with horror by a rueful cry which sum- 
moned me to remember the poor debtors. The wisdom 
and justice of English laws are, by Englishmen at least, 
loudly celebrated: but scarcely the most zealous admirers 
of our institutions can think that law wise, which, when 
men are capable of work, obliges them to beg; or just, 
which exposes the liberty of one to the passions of 
another. 

‘** The confinement, therefore, of any man in the sloth 
and darkness of a prison, is a loss to the nation, and no gain 
to the creditor. For of the multitudes who are pining in 
those cells of misery, a very small part is suspected of any 
fraudulent act by which they retain what belongs to others. 
The rest are imprisoned by the wantonness of pride, the 
malignity of revenge, or the acrimony of disappointed ex- 
pectation. 

“If those, who thus rigorously exercise the right which 
the law has put into their power, be asked, why they con- 
tinue to imprison those whom they know to be unable to 
pay them? one will answer that his debtor once lived 
better than himself; another, that his wife looked above 
her neighbours, and his children went in silk clothes to the 
dancing-school; and another, that he pretended to be a 
joker and awit. Some will reply that if they were in debt 
they should meet with the same treatment ; some, that they 
owe no more than they can pay, and need therefore give no 
account of their actions. Some will confess their resolu- 
tion, that their debtors shall rot in jail; and some will dis- 
cover that they hope by cruelty to wring the payment from 
their friends, 
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** The end of all civil regulations is to secure private happi- 
ness from private malignity ; to keep individuals from the 
power of one another, but this end is apparently neglected, 
when a man, irritated with loss, is allowed to be the judge 
of his own cause, and to assign the punishment of his own 
pain; when thé distinction between guilt and happiness, 
between casualty and design, is entrusted to eyes blind with 
interest, to understandings depraved by resentment. 

** Since poverty is punished among us asa crime, it ought 
to. be treated with the same lenity as other crimes; the 
offender ought not to languish at the will of him whom he 
has offended, but to be allowed soine appeal to the justice 
of his country.” 

Mr. Burke says— 

*“« The next fault is that the inflicting of that punishment 
is not on the opinion of an equal and public judge; but is 
referred to the arbitrary discretion of a private, nay inte- 
rested and irritated individual. He, who formally is, and 
substantially ought to be, the judge, is in —? no more 
than ministerial, a mere executive instrument of a private 
man, who is at once judge and party. Every idea of ju- 
dicial order is subverted by this procedure. If the insol- 
vency be nocrime, why is it punished with arbitrary impri- 
sonment ? If it be a crime, why is it delivered into private 
hands to pardon without discretion, or to punish without 
mercy or without discretion ? ” 

Dr. Paley says— 

** The only question is, whether the punishment be pro- 
perly placed in the hands of an exasperated creditor ; for 
which it may be said, that these frauds are so subtile and 
versatile, that nothing but a discretionary power can over- 
take them, and that no discretion is likely to be so well in- 
formed, so vigilant, or so active as that of the creditor.” 

19, It may be true that there are some crimes for which - 
society may have neglected to provide a proper punishment : 
and it is true that there are certain offences which it is be- 
yond the power of any legislature to redress. Paulus Emi- 
lius being asked, why he would put away his wife for no 
visible reason? * This shoe,’’ said he, and held it out on 
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his foot, is a neat shoe, a new shoe, and yet none of you 
know where it wrings me.” 

20. Arbitrary imprisonment for family disputes is no 
part of the law of England; but when, at some future 
time, this salutary coercion is submitted to the consideration 
of the legislature, it may possibly be said, “ the only ques- 
tion is, whether the punishment be properly placed in the 
hands of an exasperated husband: for which, it may be 
said, that these offences are so subtile and so versatile, that 
nothing but a discretionary power can overtake them, and 
that no discretion is likely to be so much informed, so 
vigilant, or so active as that of the husband.” 

21. Admitting it to be true that there are certain frauds 
so subtile and versatile as to be beyond the reach of public 
tribunals: is it not more expedient that such offences 
should be punished by private disapprobation, than that 
justice should be violated and revenge encouraged by per- 
mitting an injured party to assign the punishment for his 
own pain? 

‘* It must be remembered that all law is for some good, 
that may frequently be attained without the admixture of a 
worse inconvenience: and, therefore, many gross faults, as 
ingratitude and the like, which are too far within the soul 
to be cured by constraint of law, are left only to be 
wrought on by conscience and persuasion.’”" 


* Milton, 





APPENDIX. 


MR. BURKE. 


THERE are two capital faults in our law with relation to civil 
debts. One is, that every man is presumed solvent. A presumption 


in innumerable cases, directly against truth. Therefore the debtor 
is ordered, on a supposition of ability and fraud, to be coerced his 
liberty until he makes payment. By this means, in all cases of 
civil insolvency, without a pardon from his creditor, he is to be 
imprisoned for life :—and thus a miserable mistaken invention of 
artificial science operates to change a civil into a criminal judgment, 
and to scourge misfortune or indiscretion with a punishment which 
the law does not inflict on the greatest crimes, 

The next fault is, that the inflicting of that punishment is not 
on the opinion of an equal and public judge ; but is referred to the 
arbitrary discretion of a private, nay interested and irritated indivi- 
dual. He, who formally is, and substantially ought to be, the 
judge, is in reality no more than ministerial, a mere executive instru- 
ment of a private man, who is at once judge and party. Every 
idea of judicial order is subverted by this procedure. If the insol- 
vency be no crime, why is it punished with arbitrary imprisonment ? 
If it be a crime, why is it delivered into private hands, to pardon 
without discretion, or to punish without mercy and without mea- 
sure? To these faults, gross and cruel facts in our law, the excellent 
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principle of Lord Beauchamp’s Bill applied some sort of remedy. 
I know that credit must be preserved ; but equity must be preserved 
too; and it is impossible that any thing should be necessary to 
commerce, which is inconsistent with justice. The principle of 
credit was not weakened by that Bill. God forbid! the enforce- 
meat of that credit was ouly put into the same judicial hands on 
which we depend for our lives, and all that makes life dear to us. 
But, indeed, this business was taken up too warmly both here and 
elsewhere. The Bill was extremely mistaken. It was supposed 
to enact what it never enacted; and complaints were made of 
clauses in it as novelties, which existed before the noble Lord that 
brought in the Bill was born. There was «a fallacy that ran 
through the whole of the objections. ‘The Gentlemen who opposed 
the Bill, always argued, as if the option lay between that Bill and 
the ancient law. But this isa grand mistake. For practically, the 
option is between, not that Bill and the old law, but between that 
Bill and those occasional laws, called acts of Grace. For the 
operation of the old law is so savage, and so inconvenient to society, 
that for a long time past, once in every parliament, and lately 
twice, the legislature has been obliged to make a general arbitrary 
jail-delivery, and at once to set open, by its sovereign authority, all 
the prisons in England. Gentlemen, I never relished acts of Grace ; 
nor ever submitted to them but from despair of better. They are 
a dishonorable invention, by which not from humanity, not from 
policy ; but merely because we have not room enough to hold 
these vict.ns of the absurdity of our laws, we turn loose upon the 
public three or four thousand naked wretches, corrupted by the 
habits, debased by the ignominy of a prison. If the creditor had a 
right to those carcases as a natural security for his property, I am sure 
we have no right to deprive him of that security. But if the few 
pounds of flesh were not necessary to his security, we had not a 
right to detain the unfortunate debtor, without any benefit at all to 
the person who confined him. Take it as you will, we commit in- 
justice. Now Lord Beauchamp’s Bill intended to do deliberately, 
and with great caution and circumspection, upon each several case, 
and with all attention to the just claimant, what acts of grace do 


in a much greater measure, and with very little care, caution, or 
deliberation. 
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I suspect that here too, if we contrive to oppose this Bill, we 
shall be found in a struggle against the nature of things. For as 
we grow enlightened, the public will not bear, for any length of 
time, to pay for the maintenance of whole armies of prisoners, nor, 
at their own expense, submit to keep jails as a sort of garrisons, 
merely to fortify the absurd principle of making men judges in their 
own cause. For credit has little or no concern in this cruelty. [ 
speak in a commercial assembly. You know that credit is given, 
because capital must be employed ; that men calculate the chances 
of insolvency; and they either withhold the credit, or make the 
debtor pay the risk in the price. The counting-house has no 
alliance with the jail. Holland understands trade as well as we, and 
she has done much more than this obnoxious bill intended to do. 
There was not, when Mr. Howard visited Holland, more than one 
prisoner for debt in the great city of Rotterdam. Although Lord 
Beauchamp’s act (which was previous to this Bill, and intended to 
feel the way for it) has already preserved liberty to thousands ; and 
though it is not three years since the last act of grace passed, yet by 
Mr. Howard’s last account, there were near three thousand again 
in jail. I cannot name this Gentleman without remarking, that 
his labors and writings have done much to open the eyes and 
hearts of mankind. He has visited all Europe, not to survey 
the sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not 
to make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, 
nor to forin a scale of the curiosity of modern art; not to collect 
medals, or collate manuscripts : but to dive into the depths of dun- 
geons; to plunge into the infection of hospitals; to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain; to take the gage and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt: to remember the forgotten, to 
attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all countries. His plan is origi- 
nal ;, and it is as full of genius as it is of humanity. It was a 
voyage of discovery; a circumnavigation of charity. Already 
the benefit of his labor is felt more or less in every country: I 
hope he will anticipate his final reward, by seeing all its effects 
fully realized ia hisown. He will receive, not by detail but in 
gross, the reward of those who visit the prisoner; and he has so 
forestalled and monopolized this branch of charity, that there will 





be, I trust, little room to merit by such acts of benevolence 
hereafter. 


DR. PALEY. 


Whoever borrows money, is bound in conscience to repay it. 
This every man can see; but every man cannot see, or does not 
however reflect, that he is, in consequence, also bound to use the 
means necessary to enable himself to repay it. “‘ lf he pay the 
money when he has it, or has it to spare, he does all that an honest 
man cun do,” and all, he imagines, that is required of him; whilst 
the previous measures which are necessary to furnish him with 
that money, he makes uo part of his care, nor observes tu be as 
much his duty as the other; such as selling a family seat or a 
family estate, contracting his plan of expense, laying down his 
equipage, reducing the number of his servants, or any of those hu- 
miliating sacrifices, which justice requires of a man in debt, the 
moment he perceives that he has no reasonable prospect of paying 
his debis without them. An expectation which depends upon 
the continuance of his own life, will not satisfy an honest man, if 
a better provision be in his power; for it is a breach of faith to 
subject a creditor, when we can help it, to the risk of our life, 
be the event what it will, that not being the security to which cre- 
dit was given. 

I know few subjects which have been more misunderstood than 
the law which authorizes the imprisonment of insolvent debtors. 
It has been represented as a gratuitous cruelty, which contributed 
nothing to the reparation of the creditor's loss, or to the advantage 
of the community. ‘This prejudice arises principally from consi- 
dering the sending of a debtor to gaol, as an act of private satis- 
faction to the creditor, instead of a public punishment. As an act 
of satisfaction or revenge, it is always wrong in the motive, and 
often intemperate and undistinguishing in the exercise. Consider 
it asa public punishment, founded upon the same reason, and 
subject to the same rules as other punishments ; and the justice of 
it, together with the degree to which it should be extended, and 
the objects upon whom it may be inflicted will be apparent. There 
are frauds relating to insolvency, against which it is as necessary 
to provide punishment as for any public crimes whatever; as 
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where a man gets your money to his possession, and forthwith 
runs away with it; or what is little better, squanders it in vicious 
expenses ; or stakes it at the gaming-table ; in the Alley; or upon 
wild adventures in trade; or is conscious at the time he borrows 
it that he can never repay it; or wilfully puts it out of his power 
by profuse living ; or conceals his effects, or transfers them by 
collusion to another ; not to mention the obstinacy of some deb- 
tors, who had rather rot in gaol than deliver up their estates ; for, 
to say the truth, the first absurdity is in the law itself, which leaves 
it in a debtor's power to withhold any part of his property from 
the claim of his creditors. The only question is, whether the 
punishment be properly placed in the hands of an exasperated cre- 
ditor, for which it may be said, that these frauds are so subtile and 
versatile, that nothing but a discretionary power can overtake them ; 
that no discretion is likely to be so well informed, so vigilant, or so 
active as that of the creditor. 

It must be remembered, however, that the confinement of a 
debtor in gaol is a punishment ; and that every punishment sup- 
poses acrime. To pursue, therefore, with the extremity of legal 
rigor, a sufferer, whom the fraud or failure of others, his own want 
of capacity, or the disappointments and miscarriages to which all 
human affairs are subject, have reduced to ruin, merely because 
we are provoked by our loss, and seek to relieve the pain we feel 
by that which we inflict, is repugnant not only to humanity, but 
to. justice : for it is to pervert a provision of law, designed for a 
different and a salutary purpose, to the gratification of private 
spleen and resentment. Any alteration in these laws, which could 
distinguish the degrees of guilt, or convert the service of the in- 
solvent debtor to some public profit, might be an improvement ; 
but any considerable mitigation of their rigor, under the color of 
relieving the poor, would increase their hardships: for whatever 
deprives the creditor of his power of coercion, deprives him of his 
security ; and as this must add greatly to the difficulty of obtaining 
credit, the poor, especially the lower sort of tradesmen, are the 
first who would suffer by such a regulation. As the tradesmen 
must buy before they sell, you would exclude from trade two- 
thirds of those who now carry it on, if none were enabled to enter 
into.it.without a capital sufficient for prompt payments. An 
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advocate, therefore, for the interests of this important class of the 
community, will deem it more eligible that one out of a thousand 
should be sent to gaol by his creditors, than that the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine should be straitened and embarrassed, and many 
of them lie idle by want of credit. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


As I was passing lately under one of the gates of this city, I was 
struck with horror by a rueful cry, which summoned me to remem- 
ber the poor debtors. 

The wisdom and justice of the English laws are, by Englishmen 
at least, loudly celebrated ; but scarcely the most zealous admirers 
of our institutions can think that law wise, which, when men are 
capable of work, obliges them to beg; or just, which exposes the 
liberty of one to the passions of another. 

The prosperity of a people is proportionate to the number of 
hands and minds usefully employed. To the community, sedition 
is a fever, corruption is a gangrene, ‘and idleness an atrophy. 
Whatever body, and whatever society wastes more than it acquires, 
must gradually decay; and every being that continues to be 
fed, and ceases to labor, takes away something from the public 
stock. 

The confinement, therefore, of any man in the sloth and dark- 
ness of a prison, is a loss to the nation, and no gain to the creditor. 
For of the multitudes who are pining in those cells of misery, a 
very small part is suspected of any fraudulent act by which they 
retain what belongs to others. The rest are imprisoned by the 
wantonness of pride, the malignity of revenge, or the acrimony of 
disappointed expectation. 

If those, who thus rigorously exercise the power which the law 
has put into their hands, be asked why they continue to imprison 
those whom they know to be unable to pay them? one will answer, 
that his debtor once lived better than himself; another, that his 
wife looked above her neighbours, and his children went-in silk 
clothes to the dancing-school ; and another, that he pretended to 
be a joker and a wit. Some will reply, that if they were in debt, 
they should meet with the same treatment; some, that they owe 
no more than they can pay, and need therefore give no account of 
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their actions. Some will confess their resolution, that their deb- 
tors shall rot im jail; and some will discover, that they hope, by 
cruelty, to wring the payment from their friends. 

The end of all civil regulations is to secure private happiness 
from private malignity ; to keep individuals from the power of 
one another; but this end is apparently neglected, when a man, 
irritated with loss, is allowed to be the-judge of his own cause, 
and to assign the punishment of his own pain: when the distinc- 
tion between guilt and happiness, between casualty and design, is 
entrusted to eyes blind with interest, to understandings depraved 
by resentment. Since poverty is punished among us as a crime, it 
ought at least to be treated with the same lenity as other crimes: 
the offender ought nut to languish at the will of him whom he 
has offended, but to be allowed some appeal to. the justice of his 
country. There can be no reason why any debtor should be im- 
prisoned, but that he may be compelled to payment ; and a term 
should therefore be fixed, in which the creditor should exhibit his 
accusation of concealed property. If such property can be disco- 
vered, let it be given to the creditor; if the charge is not offered, 
or cannot be proved, let the prisoner be dismissed. 

Those who have made the laws, have apparently supposed that 
every deficiency of payment is the crime of the debtor. But the 
truth is, that the creditor always shares the act, and often more 
than shares the guilt of improper trust. It seldom happens that 
any man imprisons another but for debts which he suffered to be 
contracted in hope of advantage to himself, and for bargains in 
which he proportioned his profit to his own opinion of the hazard ; 
and there is no reason why one should punish the other for a 
contract in which both concurred. 

Many of the inhabitants of prisons may justly complain of 
harder treatment. He that once owes more than he can pay, is 
often obliged to bribe his creditor to patience, by increasing his 
debt. Worse and worse commodities, at a higher and higher price, 
are forced upon him ; he is impoverished by compulsive twaffic, and 
at last overwhelmed in the common receptacles of misery, by debts 
which, without his own consent, were accumulated on his head. 
To the relief of this distress, no other objection can be made, but 
that by an easy dissolution of debts fraud will be left without 
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punishment, and imprudence without awe; and that when insol~ 
vency should be no longer punishable, credit will cease. 

The motive to credit is the hope of advantage. Commerce can 
never be at a stop, while one man wants what another can supply ; 
and credit will never be denied, while it is likely to be repaid with 
profit. He that trusts one whom he designs to sue, is criminal by 
the act of trust, the cessation of such insidious traffic is to be de- 
sired, and no reason can be given why a change of the law should 
impair any other. 

We see nation trade with nation, where no payment can be com- 
pelled. Mutual convenience produces mutual confidence; and 
the merchants continue to satisfy the demands of each other, though 
they have nothing to dread but the loss of trade. 

It is vain to continue an institution which experience shows to 
be ineffectual. We have now imprisoned one generation of debtors 
after another, but we do not find that their numbers lessen. We 
have now learned that rashness and imprudence will not be deterred 
from taking credit; let us try whether fraud and avarice may be 
more easily restrained from giving it. 

Since the publication of the letter concerning the condition of 
those who are confined in gaols by their creditors, an inquiry is said 
to have been made, by which it appears that more than twenty 
thousand are at this time prisoners for debt. 

We often look with indifference on the successive parts of that, 
which, if the whole were seen together, would shake us with emo- 
tion. A debtor is dragged to prison, pitied for a moment, and then 
forgotten ; another follows him, and is lost alike in the caverns of 
oblivion; but when the whole mass of calamity rises up at once, 
when twenty thousand reasonable beings are heard all groaning in 
unnecessary misery, not by the infirmity of nature, but the mistake 
of negligence or policy, who can forbear to pity and lament, to 
wonder and abhor? 

There is here no need of declamatory vehemence ; we live in an 
age of commerce and computation ; let us therefore coolly inquire 
what is the sum of evil which the imprisonment of debtors brings 
upon our country. 

It seems to be the opinion of the latter computists, that the in-: 
habitauts of England do not exceed six millions, of which twenty 
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thousand is the three-hundredth part. What shall we say of the 
humanity or wisdom of a ration that voluntarily sacrifices one in 
every three hundred to lingering destruction ? 

The misfortunes of an individual do not extend their influence to 
many; yet, if we consider the effects of consanguinity and friend- 
ship, and the general reciprocation of wants and benefits, which 
make one man dear or necessary to another, it may reasonably be 
supposed, that every man languishing m prison gives trouble of 
some kind to two others who love or need him, By this multipli- 
cation of misery we see distress extended to the hundredth part of 
the whole society. 

If we estimate at a shilling a day what is lost by the inaction, 
and consumed in the support of each man thus chained down to 
involuntary idleness, the public loss will rise in one year to three 
hundred thousand pounds, in ten years to more than a sixth part of 
our circulating coin. 

I am afraid that those who are best acquainted with the state of 
our prisons will confess that my conjecture is too near the truth, 
when I suppose that the corrosion of resentment, the heaviness of 
sorrow, the. corruption of confined air, the want of exercise, and 
sometimes of food, the contagion of diseases, from which there is 
no retreat, and the severity of tyrants, against whom there can be 
no resistance, and all the complicated horrors of a prison, put an 
end every year to the life of one in four of those that are shut up 
from the common comforts of human life. 

Thus perish yearly five thousand men, overborne with sorrow, 
consumed by famine, or putrified by filth; many of them in the 
most vigorous and useful part of life; for the thoughtless and im- 
prudent are commonly young, and the active and busy are seldom 
old. 

According to the rule generally received, which supposes that 
one in thirty dies yearly, the race of man may be said to be re- 
newed at the end of thirty years. Who would have believed 
till now, that of every English generation, an hundred and fifty 
thousand perish in our gaols! that in every century, a nation emi- 
nent for science, studious of commerce, ambitious of empire, 


should willingly lose in noisome dungeons five hundred thousand 
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of its inhabitants, a number greater than has ever been destroyed 
in the same time by pestilence and the sword. 

A very late occurrence may show us the value of the number 
which we thus condemn to be useless. In the re-establishment of 
the trained bands, thirty thousand are considered as a force sufficient 
against all exigencies. While therefore we detain twenty thousand 
it prison, we shut up im darkness and uselessiess two-thirds of an 
army which ourselves judge equal to the defence of our country. 

The monastic institutions have been often blamed, as tending to 
retard the increase of mankind. And perhaps retirement ought 
rarely to be permitted, except to those whose employment is con- 
sistent with abstraction, and who, though solitary, will not be idle : 
to those whom infirmity makes useless to the commonwealth, or to 
those who have paid their due proportion to society, and who hav- 
ing fived for others, may be honorably dismissed to live for them- 
selves. But, whatever be the evil or the folly of these retreats, 
those have no right to censure them whose prisons contain greater 
numbers than the monasteries of other countries. It is surely less 
foolish and less criminal to permit inaction than compel it ; to com- 
ply with doubtful opinions of happiness, than condemn to certain 
and apparent misery; to indulge the extravagancies of erroneous 
piety, than to multiply and enforce temptations to wickedness. 

The misery of gaols is not half their evil; they are filled with 
every corruption which poverty and wickedness can generate be- 
tween them ; with all the shameless and profligate enormities that 
can be produced by the impudence of ignominy, the rage of want, 
and the malignity of despair. Ina prison the awe of the public 
eye is lost, and the power of the law is spent; there are few fears, 
there are no blushes. The lewd inflame the lewd, the audacious 
harden the aydacious. Every one fortifies himself as he can against 
his own sensibility, endeavours to practise on others the arts which 
are practised on himself; and gains the kindness of his associates 
by similitude of manners. 

Thus some sink amidst their misery, and others survive only to 
propagate villainy. It may be hoped, that our lawgivers will at 
length take away from us this power of starving and depraving one 
another ; but, if there be any reason why this inveterate evil should 
not be removed in our age, which true policy has enlightened be- 
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yond any former time, let those, whose writings form the opinions 
and the practices of their contemporaries, endeavour to transfer the 
reproach of such imprisonment from the debtor to the creditor, till 
universal infamy shall pursue the wretch whose wantonness of 
power, or revenge of disappointment, condemns another to torture 
and to ruin; till he shall be hunted through the world as an enemy 
to Man, and find riches no shelter from contempt. j 

Surely, he, whose debtor has perished in prison, although he may 
acquit himself of deliberate murder, must at least have his mind 
clouded with discontent, when he considers how much another has 
suffered from him; when he thinks on the wife bewailing her 
husband, or the children begging the bread which their father would 
have earned. If there are any made so obdurate by avarice or 
cruelty, as to revolve these consequences without dread or pity, [ 
must leave them to be awakened by some other power, for [ 
write only to human beings. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following pages were composed with a view of being in- 
serted in the Preface of my ‘ Dictionary of America and the West 
Indies ;”* but upon being submitted to the perusal of some judi- 
cious friends, it was feared they might be thought to be misplaced 
in such a work, as incompatible with the natural gravity of its 
character, though not unsuitable to one of more fancy or imagi- 
nation. 


Of all the subjects relating to that hemisphere, none appeared 
to the author’s mind to be involved in greater obscurity, though 
none had been more generally or copiously treated, than that re- 
specting the manner in which America was peopled. He con- 
ceived it, therefore, his duty to offer the hamble tribute of his sen- 
timents, whatever they might be, upon this interesting question; 
and as he could not conscientiously, and, as he thought, usefully, 
coincide with the opinions of those who had already discussed it, 
he was, as it were, compelled to find out a system of his own. 
If, then, the style of the following tract should appear somewhat 
dogmatical, the importance of the subject, it is hoped, will in some 
measure plead his excuse. It was not written with an expectation 
of manifesting ingenuity, but with a hope of assisting truth ; and 
if the language should be found occasionally to overflow with the 
energetic burst of self-convietion, the phlegmatic scholiast must be 
contented to take it as he finds it, or seek to allay the thirst of en- 
quiry at some more frequented and more tranquil font. 


* Just published by Mr. Carpenter, Old Bond-street, in 5 vols. quarto. 





NEW THEORY, &c. 


Tue attempt to prove kow America was peopled has elicited a 
great deal.of learning, and much ingenuity; but theories, when 
borne upon the adventitious props of negative facts, generally fall 
under the weight of the very evidence adduced in their support. 
The treatises on this interesting subject, unhappily, form no ex- 
ception to the rule ; and if the whole of the arguments that have 
been used could be weighed against each other, there is little doubt 
but that conviction would be lost in the shifting balance of con- 
flicting testimony. In proof of this, it will only be necessary to 
state some of the opinions of the most accredited authors. 

From the time of Hornius to the present day, innumerable have 
been those who have assigned to some of the natives of America 
an oriental origin; and who have supposed, that they anciently cross- 
ed the Atlantic ocean, Mr. Bryan Edwards, whose learning and pe- 
netration seem net to have been inferior to those of Dr. Robertson, 
has also adduced some striking coincidences of custom and of lan- 
guage between the Charibes in the New, and the inhabitants of 
Africa in the Old World; and thence infers, that the former were 
indisputably of Eastern origin, though he observes, that ‘an at- 
tempt to trace them back to their progenitors, the first emigrants 
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trom the ancient hemisphere, in order to point out with any degree 
of precision or probability the era of their migration, were (like 
the voyages I have been describing) to venture on a vast and un- 
known ocean, without a compass, and even without one friendly 
star to guide us through the night of conjecture.” 

After a confession of this nature, from an author so accredited, 
I feel myself somewhat scrupulous in advancing a proposition, 
which would tend to prove both “with precision and certainty,” 
the manner and time of the first peopling of America. It is, how- 
ever, my intention presently to advance it; and if it should be 
found worthy of condemnation, I trust that the conviction I have 
felt in my own mind of its truth, with my zeal for the cause of 
real and useful knowledge, will be deemed my apology, whilst the 
proofs I shall advance will be received in extenuation of my error, 
But, first, to proceed with a sketch of the doctrines of other com- 
mentators on this subject. 

Gregorio Garcia, 2 Dominican, who had been employed in the 
missions of Mexico and Peru, endeavoured to prove, from the tra- 
ditions of the Mexicans, Peruvians, and others ; and from the va- 
riety of characters, customs, languages, and forms of religion, ob- 
served in the different countries of the New World, that several 
nations had contributed to form its original population. 

The Father D’Acosta, discrediting the possibility of a sea- 
voyage, from the ignorance of the use of the compass, searehes 
for their origin in the North of Asia and Europe. 

The hypothesis of John de Laet, a Flemish writer, would esta- 
blish that America was certainly peopled by the Scythians or Tar- 
tars; and that the transmigration of these people happened soon 
after the dispersion of Noah’s grandsons ; that, according to the in- 
disputable tradition of the Mexicans, North America was inha- 
bited long before it could have received any inhabitants from Nor- 
way. The same writer, with a view, at the same time, to account 
for the edifices found on the Western coast of Africa, particularly 
in the Canaries, is of opinion their inhabitants may have passed 
over to America. In short, he endeavours to show that America 
was peopled both from the East and from the West. 

Emanuel de Moraez, in his history of Brasil, asserts that Ame- 
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rica has been wholly peopled by the Carthaginians and Israelites, 
from the extraordinary coincidence between their civil and religious 
customs, and those of certain tribes found on that coast. 

George de Hornn, a learned Dutchman, believes that the first 
founders of the Indian colonies (as he calls them) were Scythians ; 
that the Phoenicians and Carthaginians afterwards got footing in 
America, across the Atlantic Ocean, and the Chinese, by way of 
the Pacific; and that other nations might, from time to time, have 
landed there by one or other of these ways; or might, possibly, 
have been thrown on the coast by tempests; since, through the 
whole of that continent, both in its Northern and Southern parts, 
we meet with undoubted marks of a mixture of the Northern na- 
tions with those of the Southern. 

But the number of those who have written on this subject, 
is, indeed, too numerous to be mentioned, though it were only 
by name. The treatise, however, of Mr. Adair, contains facts 
of no uninteresting or useless nature. He says that the Indian 
nations assure us that they crossed the Mississippi, before they 
made their present northern settlements, and hence he conceives 
himself warranted in the conclusion, that the American Abo- 
rigines were not lineally descended from the Tartars, or ancient 
Scythians. Mr. Adair’s reasons for supposing that the Americans 
derive their origin from the Jews, are,—first, because they are di- 
vided into tribes, and have chiefs over them, as the Israelites had : 
—secondly, because, as by a strict, permanent, divine law, the 
Hebrew nation were ordered to worship at Jerusalem, Jehovah, 
the true living God ; so do the Indians, styling him Yohewah :— 
thirdly, because agreeably to the theocracy or divine government . 
of Israel, the Indians think the Deity to be the immediate head of 
their state :—fourthly, because as the Jews believe ir the ministra- 
tion of angels, the Indians also believe that the higher regions are 
inhabited by good spirits :—fifthly, because the Indian language and 
dialects appear to have the very idiom and genius of the Hebrew :— 
sixthly, because they count their. time after the manner of the He- 
brews :—seventhly, because, in conformity with the manner of the 
Hebrews, they have their prophets, high priests, and other religious 
orders :—eighthly, because their festivals, fasts, and religious fites 
have a great resemblance to those of the Hebrews :—ninthly, be- 
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eause the Indians, before they go to war, have many preparatory 
ceremonies of purification and fasting, like those recorded of the 
Israelites ;—and, lastly, because the same taste for ornaments, and 
of the same kind, is prevalent among the Indians as the Hebrews.' 

Now, without encroaching upon the indulgence of my readers 
by an elaborate collation of the above, and numerous other asser- 
tions that might be quoted, proving (if they do prove any thing) 
that it was not from any particular island or country that America 
first received its inhabitants ; but that, inasmuch as, by the simi- 
larity of their manners and customs with the greater part of the 
population of the Old World, they must have been of the same 
general, equi-distant origin, I shall endeavour to adduce from rea- 
son, nature, and holy writ, how this important fact, in direct har- 
mony with the lights of all preceding commentators, however va- 


* It is complained of by a commentator on Mr. Adair’s work, that one 
undeniable mark of Jewish origin is still wanting to substantiate their de- 
scent: this deficiency of testimony will be found to be supplied under the 
article Yuchatun, of my “Dictionary of America and the West-Iudies ;* 
where it will be seen that the Native Indians of that province, though in 
other respects gross idolaters, strictly conformed to the practice of circumci- 
sion. This practice, however, was instituted in the time of Abram, who 
was born nearly 200 years after Peleg; and it is therefore thought, if such 
custom must have descended from the Jews, that it might be accounted for 
by the avulsion of the hemispheres (which will presently be more fully ex- 
plained) having been, in the first instance, only partial, or from the South, 
60 that the connexion towards the North was still existing at that time. All 
the other manners and customs might have been coeval with the days of 
Peleg. Though contrary to the nature of the plan proposed to myself in 
discussing this subject, I cannot refrain, en passant, to notice two or three 
other customs prevalent amongst the Indians ; the one amongst the North- 
ern, and the other the Southern.—The greatest punishment amongst the In- 
dians of N. America is depriving any one of his hair, which is also a feature 
forming the great pride of the Africans :—it may be seen under the article 
Quureque, of my Dictionary, that the crime against nature was visited by 
the ruling power with the same punishment as that inflicted by divine jus- 
tice; and that the first negro slaves were discovered in that part, the Spa- 
niards not being able to ascertain from whence they came. Again, the peace- 
offering may be traced in a solemnization of a peace by the Chilians, who, 
though avowedly the most civilized of any of the Native American Indians, 
may so far have lost sight of its original ordination, as to have substituted, 
in some measure, for human, that which was originally ordained as divine. 
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rying and abrupt the shades of their several opinions amongst them- 
selves, isto be proved. The groundwork of my opinion rests upon 
the basis of the discordant materials they have heaped together ; 
and my reasons for believing with them that the natives of Ame- 
rica are descended from, and had, upon their discovery in the fif- 
teenth century, the manners and customs of almost all the ancient 
inhabitants of the Old World, is, because the avulsion of the West- 
ern Hemisphere did not occur till some years after the Deluge, and 
consequently not till after the peopling of it had widely, and per- 
haps uniformly taken place. 

In reviewing the testimonies of those authors who have treated 
upon the habits of the native Americans, I find that, after adducing 
such facts as their ingenuity or researches might discover, the best 
of their conclusions are founded upon conjecture : I find that, com- 
paring the assertions of one with those of another, and both with 
a third, and that being all dissimilar, no fair grounds of credit could 
be ascribed to one more than to another, but that all may be right, 
and all may be wrong ; but as the latter cannot be in every respect 
admitted amongst men whose industry and talent have been of no 
ordinary nature, and as their historical attestations must not, upon 
the whole, be rejected, however discordant their assertions—it 
seems to me that there is but one way of eliciting the truth; and 
that, as it would be contrary to the laws of reason not to admit 
some period of time for the first peopling of America, a principle 
must be looked for, which may at once suggest when that event 
took place, and reconcile and substantiate, for the most part, the 
assertions of those authors to whom it is impossible to give an ime 
plicit credit, or from whom unreservedly to withhold our assent. 
Now, as a retrospect of all their statements would be tedious and 
unprofitable, the consideration of one case must lead to the judg- 
ment of them all—« Ex pede Herculem.” 

Thus the coincidence of language ascribed by Edwards to the 
Charibes and the Orientalists,‘ is a fact as striking and import- 


* With respect to the Oriental languages, it is to be observed, that the.Sa- 
maritan and old Phanician, the Syriac, Chaldee, and Hebrew, are all dia- 
lects of the same root, differing but little from each other, except in the 
letters. 


Nothing ought to be more ridiculous to the firm believers in the Scriptures, 
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ant, 2s the opinion on which he grounds the transfer of an African 
population to those islands, is flimsy and unsatisfactory; but the 
proposition I have advanced, whilst it does not reject the opinion, 
is, at once confirming, and confirmed, in the fact. It does not 
deny the possibility of vessels ¢¢ driven by sudden gusts, or carried 
by adverse currents within the verge of the trade wind;” and 
« happening to Jose their masts,” being thence obliged « neces- 
sarily to run before the wind, towards Brasil or the West Indies.” 
On the contrary, it admits that such fortuitous voyages might 
(though not with any great probability) have been made, as well 
from the African coast as from those of Europe and Asia; but no 
absolute period of such an event being even pretended to be pointed 
out, from the time of the deluge till within centuries after the 
Christian zera, and considering it, as I do, an awful impeachment 
of the Eternal Wisdom to suppose that so large and fair a propor 
tion of the inanimate creation should, in opposition to his original 
intention and divine word,‘ be suffered to lie waste and useless for 
any long, indefinite period, or repeopled by an improbable chance 5 


than the expense and trouble historians have put themselves to in furnishing 
testimonies of the origin of idol-worship, as practised in various nations after 
the flood, and endeavouring to prove when and how the Pagans first took 
their lessons of that science from the Israelites. Every part of the Ame- 
rican Continent shows, that the idolatry of the American heathens was, 
originally, exactly the same as that of the Israelites, and of other idolaters 
in other parts of the world, and this in direct proof of the scriptural affirm- 
ation that the whole race of mankind having met in the plains of Shinar, and 
there by their idolatry and pride having called down the vengeance of Heaven, 
were, in punishment, dispersed to every quarter of the earth, with such a con- 
fusion of languages, as to prevent, in future, any similar coalition. The idol- 
atry, then, of the American Indians, however fancifully diversified, has a com- 
mon origin with, and is not descended from that of the Israelites, or any 
other nation whatever. Neither are their languages to be confounded with 
those of any other parts of the earth, unless in proving the coincidence, 
we in the same ratio disprove the Scriptures :—and the fact is, that afters 
all the most sanguine attempts, no coincidence can be found in America, 
excepting that of the Africans and the Indian Charibes, above alluded to, 
and which I hope, in the following pages, satisfactorily to account for. 


* And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them, be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth. Gen. cap. 9. v. 1. 
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I have fondly embraced the principle alluded to, and one so con~ 
sonant to reason: that America was peopled after the deluge, at 
the same time as were (communibus aliis ) other parts of the earth 
equidistant from the spot whereon the ark is acknowledged to have 
grounded. 

It were a point by no means unentertaining or uninstructive in 
the science of cosmography, to consider whether the world was 
formed at the creation in two hemispheres, after its present 
fashion, or whether these, together with 2 greater part of the islands, 
were the effects of the deluge. In matters of speculation, the 
mind seems to be no less rationally than agreeably employed, pro- 
vided she be not at variance with scriptural fact. In this case, 
she appears to be carried, without difficulty, through mysteries 
imperviable to the philosopher, and, reposing herself upon a pinna- 
cle of truth, to heed not the chopping wind of erroneous doctrine, 
the racking blast of calumny, and the overwhelming torrent of 
human pride. Without any pretensions to philosophical acquire- 
ments, other than such as are common to mankind, the evidences 
of sense and of general observation, I shall, nevertheless, proceed 
to show how, in a philosophical point of view, the above propo- 
sition may be further supported. 

With respect to the original formation of the terraqueous globe, 
the inspired writer is so clear in his definition, as to admit of no 
scruple or appeal against the fact." The earth, therefore, agree- 
ably with the original perfection of all created things, was one, 
perfect and entire: that it was so on the subsiding of the waters 
of the deluge, and how the subsequent change was physically 
effected, is the immediate point of my enquiry. 

Of all the minerals with which the earth abounds, the pyrites 
is the most common, since, although more properly being com- 
posed of sulphur and iron, it not unfrequently contains copper;: 
silver, and, perhaps, gold. ‘The word pyrites, it is hardly necese, 
sary to explain, means fiery, and expresses the property it has of 
becoming ignited, by being struck upon steel, or spontaneously, 
when laid upon heaps, or moistened by water: of the former 


* And God said, let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
into one place, and let the dry land appear, and it was so. Gen. cap, 1. v. 9. 
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peoperty there can be little doubt; and in proof of the latter, nu- 
merous instances are upon record in the collieries of this country, 
and in other circumstances of a less frequent or more adventitious 
occurrence. 

It is, indeed, a question, whether the coasts of most islands, 
which may not for many years have been too rudely exposed to the 
beating of the sea, do not bear symptoms of volcanic matter. In 
the month of August, 1751, the cliffs near Charmouth, in Dorset- 
shire, took fire, in consequence of a heavy fall of rain, after a 
hot and dry season; and they continued to emit flames for several 
years. ‘These cliffs consist of a dark-colored bituminous loam, in 
which are embedded large quantities of the different kinds of the 
pyrites. 

Now, although iron and sulphur would remain mixed together 
for ages, without taking fire, if they were either kept free from 
moisture, or drenched with too much water; yet, as water is 
almost every where to be found in such plenty below the surface of 
the earth, as to constitute one of the greatest impediments to our 
sinking pits to any considerable depth, and as air, if it should be 
thought necessary to the spontaneous firing of the pyrites, may be 
conceived either to accompany the water in its dripping, or to 
descend into the innermost parts of the earth, through the fissures 
which are so common upon its surface, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive, that both these causes must have operated most powerfully 
at the universal deluge, and that the pyrites of the earth, if ever 
accessible to the encroachments of the aqueous element, would 
then have been peculiarly exposed to its more striking and violent 
effects. 

The fact of subterraneous fires, by the operation of pyrites, is, 
indeed, too well established to need even the small digression upon 
which I have entered in its support, and it would savour rather of 
ignorance than scepticism, to doubt of the probability of such 
fires being common to the internal composition of the earth in 
general, or that their inherent powers might not have been ope+ 
rated upon by the all-powerful and searching influence of the de 
luge ; and, therefore, admitting for a moment, the possibility of a 
subterraneous line of ignition pervading the bowels of the earth, 
from about 50 degrees North to about 30 degrees South, latitude s 
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the disruption of the American Continent, from Europe and 
Africa, must have been the inevitable and natural consequence ; 
whilst the Indian Sea, working itself in a torrent round the Cape, 
in the small channel thus opened, would stem with infinite vio- 
lence against the western hemisphere; and the latter, being dis- 
united, even to its base, would, though to all appearance, floating 
off from its original line of cohesion, in fact, have its foundations 
still touching, in its course, upon those of the old world, till the 
relative position of the two hemispheres, thus separated, would 
become changed from the lateral to the superincumbent, as now 
exhibited on our mechanical representations of the terraqueous 
globe. 

Besides this, the trade wind being, as it is well known, a 
current of air blowing continually from the East, in the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, between 30 degrees North and 30 degrees 
South latitude; its direct operation on the American Continent 
would have been against that lofty chain of mountains,’ traversing 


* One general principle with regard to mountains is, that they are highest. 
at the equator; a second is, that their height decreases in a gradual ratie, 
as they are distant from the lofty chain of the Andes—proving a certain 
peculiar connection between them all, never yet attempted to be shown. 
The following is the comparative height of the Mountains in Spanish 
America, with those'of other parts of the world. 

Wames of said Mountains, and in what Countries Height Height Height in 
they are situated. in feet. io yards. miles and yards. 
In Spanish America. 
Cotopaxi, in the province of Quito, in 


Peru, - - - 19,999 6,643 3 and 1,363 
Chimborazo, in Peru, - - 19,320 6,440 3 — 1,160 
Carambour is under the equator, - 18,000 6,000 3$— 720 
Dezcabezado, in Chili, fifty sation from 

the sea, - - 18,000 6,000 3 — 722 
Carason, in Peru, - - 14,820 4,940 2 —= 1,420 
Petchincha, in Peru, - 14,580 4,860 2 — 1,340 

In Europe and. other ports. 
The Peak of Teneriffe, one of the Ca- 

nary islands, ~ - -.15,396 ~. 5,132 2 — 1,612 
Mount Blanc, - . - 15,243 5,081 2 — 1,564 
Mount Etna, in Sicily, - 12,000 4,000 g — 480 
Gemmi, in the Canton of Resne, in in : 

Switzerland, - - 10,110 3,370 1 — 1,610 
Summit of Buet, - - 9,945 3,315 1 — 1,553 
Summit of Grenarion, - - 8,874 2,958 1 — 2,198 
The Blue Mountains in Jamaica, - 7,483 2,494 1— Tt 
East end of theTable Mountain, Cape 

of Good Hope, $,585 1,195 
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the whole length of North and South America, from the kingdont 
of Chili to that of Mexico; and reflecting that some of these 
are nearly twice the height of some of the most considerable peaks 
of the old world; considering also, the long, narrow shape of the 
Continent of America, it may not be too great a stretch of the 
imagination to assume the fact of their having formed such an 
obstacle to that current, as to have assisted, as it were, with sails, 
the floating and unstable bulk to which the violent and unremitting 
influence of the trade wind was opposed. 

Indeed, looking more stedfastly at. the configuration of the two 
coasts, many phenomena present themselves in direct confirmation 
of what has been advanced. The whole of the American or 
Brazil coast, nearly up to the equinoctial line, is indented with 
large and deep bays, running northward, and proving that the 
impulse of the ocean must have been from the south; whilst the 
whole of the coast of Africa, up to 10 degrees north lat. has also 
its bays inclining in a northerly direction, but proportionably small 
and shallow, as exhibiting the effects of rather having been washed 
by a coasting current, than beaten in against, like those of the 
opposite hemisphere. 


Names of said Mountains, and in what Countries Height Height 
they are situated. in feet. in yards. 
In England and Wales the siz highest 
Mountains are 
Whernside, in Yorkshire, is the high- 
est in SouthBritain, - - 4,050 1,350 


Ingleborough, in Yorkshire, - $,987 1,329: 
Pennygant, in Yorkshire, - $3,930 1,310 
Snowden, in North Wales, - 3,568 1,189 
Pendle Hill, in Lancashire, - $411 1,137 
Cross Fell, in Westmoreland, - $8,390 1,130 


In Scotland the six highest Mountains 
are 
Benevish, in the county of Inverness, 4,350 1,459 


Benlawers, in Perthshire, - 4,280 1,426 
Cairngorm, in the county of Inver- 

ness, — = =M - - 4,000 1,333 
Bengloe, in Perthshire, - - 3,724 1,241 
Schichallion, in Perthshire, - $3,564 1,188 
Bendeng, in Perthshire, - - 3,550 1,183 


The Spanish Academicians observe, that amongst the Cordilleras, in the 
province of Quito, Carason, and Petchincha, are the highest accessible 
Mountains, and that all of greater height ase vested with eternal snow. 


’ 
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- "The Ocean, being admitted between the two continents from the 
nerth, broke by its violence large and deep bays in a southerly 
direction, along the coast of France, Portugal, and Africa, as far 
as 20 degrees north latitude, where the coast, though evidently 
formed by northern waters, becomes level or slightly serrated till 
within 10 degrees north latitude: where the influence of the 
southern ocean has been shown to have terminated. 

The configuration of the eastern coast of America deserves a 
particular consideration; and its phzenomena will be more readily 
explained by the following circumstance ; namely, that there is a 
strong current flowing generally from east to west through the 
Indian and Atlantic oceans, and which may be more definitely 
traced in the course of the sun’s ecliptic. Thus we find that a large 
volume of water is constantly rolling down the western side of 
Africa, round the Cape, and that, although a considerable current 
sttikes upwards on the eastern side of that continent (it being the 
nature of all coasting currents to hug the land, in spite of the most 
prominent obstacles) yet the main body rolls directly westward to 
the American coast, and thence north-west into the gulf of Mexico, 
confounding itself with, and in fact, forming the well-known waters 
of the gulf stream. 

The deep bays, therefore, on the eastern coast of New Spain, 
perforating the continent in such a manner as to threaten the ulti- 
mate separation of its northern and southern divisions, are easily 
accounted for. The northern coasts of South America are also 
obviously indented by the vielent action of the same waters: but 
the eastern coasts of North America, particularly those of the 
United States, seem to have been formed by an impulse of the 
ocean both from the north and from the south: that is to say, the 
bays, though evidently affected in later ages by the southern cur- 
rents, and by the gulf stream, are almost universally involuted, or 
internally hollowed obtusely to the south; and this effect was 
doubtlessly produced, like those large bays running soythward on 
the western coast of Europe and. Africa, om the first separation of 
the two hemispheres, and when the northern waters first gushed 
into the channel formed by the original avulsion. 

Since that event, immense chariges must necessarily have taken 
place in the configuration of the shores of the two contirients, but 
NO. X, Pam. VOL. V, 20 
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not so great but that their original union, when suggested, becomes 
ebyious to the eye of the most indifferent beholder. He will, 
immediately, in the rough outline, perceive that the large round 
prominence of land in Africa, from the point of Tangier in the 
north-west extremity of the Mediterranean to Cape Palinas, at the 
western extremity of the gulf of Guinea, was united to somewhere 
about that part of the American continent lying between the east 
coast of New Britain in North, and the north-east coast of Terra 
Firma, in South, America; and he will perceive that, bringing these 
points together, the non-conformity of either coast is not so great but 
that it may be accounted for by the gradual ablution of ages, and 
by the admission of circumstances, which, as by the slowness of 
their operation, they are almost insensible to the human eye, so 
are they beyond the power of the human mind to contemplate or 
suggest. 

The physiognomy of the West Indies or Antilles, would more 
strongly corroborate the evidence of his senses : the chains of moun- 
tains all running in a nearly parallel direction ; the rivers all flowing 
to.the same rhumb ; the volcanic matter, * in a more or less degree 
common to all; the productions of the Southern chain assimilating 
exactly with those of the north-eastern coasts of South America, and 
those of the northern with the productions of the Floridas ; * the va- 
cuum or space still to be accounted for between the southern coast 
of the gulph of Florida, and the northern coast of Terra Firma, and 
that part of the African coast thus brought in a line directly upon 
the Antilles; these, and other circumstances of a less general 
consideration, and on which it would be tedious at presént to dilate ; 
would all, with one voice, suggest that the avulsion of America 
from the old hemisphere was not only obvious, but they would in- 
sinuate that the rupture was not altogether vertical, but in a slant- 


* Witness the dreadful series of earthquakes to which they have been 
subject; and particularly the late eruption of the Souffrier mountain in St. 
Vincent’s, as may be seen in my ereng be speaking of the Andes, Gol 
sinith calls Etna and Vesuvius men’s fireworks in comparison. 

* In Tobago, Margarita, and Trinidad, lying off the main, the wild cocoa 
and a variety of soft ;wueds are found curresponding to the oppesite shores, 
In Cuba, and other extreme islands. to leeward, the cedar, cypress, &c, are 
produced the same as in the Floridas. 
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‘fig direction from east to west, thereby leaving the eastern ex- 
tremity to overhang the foundations of the American continent ; 
and that the islands in question were so many fragments, which 
would have altogether disappeared, had they not, by being carried 
found, before they were disjected, with their parent continent, at 
last become fixed * ‘upon the foundations of the old hemisphere, 

The very islands of the African continent would harmonise 
with this evidence: the Canaries, for instance, would naturally 
rest upon the projecting foundations of the African continent, 
slanting as I have supposed it from east to west, and whilst thus 
affording their physical testimony to the fact, they would lend a 
link to the great moral chain of causes and effects, by accounting 
in the simplest and most obvious method for those vast and ex- 
traordinary monuments of Egyptian architecture,* which can be 
traced from these islands to the Antilles,* and from thence * to 
the western extremities of the New World. 


t The basis of their foundations is, even in these advanced ages, by no 
means secure: witness amongst other numerous instances, the sinking of 


Port Royal by the earthquake; also, on the adjoining continent, the dread- 
ful catastrophe that almost annihilated Caraccas so late as 1812; when 
eighty houses were thrown down at Puerto Caballo, Vittoria demolished, 
and when “ large quantities of land were sunk, and bodies of water had risen 
in their room !” (Caraccas Gazette.) 

* The Canary islands were first discovered by the Carthaginians, and it 
appears from the testimony of Pliny, that they found in these islands, the 
ruins of great buildings (vestigia edificiorum); a prof that they had been 
well inhabited in periods of which history is sileut. (Edwards’ History of 
the West Indies.) 

3 Walton found in St. Domingo “fragments of earthenware, bearing 
strong features ‘of ‘the Egyptian school.” 

4 Some leagues to the westward of Vera Cruz (says Ifumboldt) “is a 
pyramid eighty-two feet square, and from sixty to seventy in height, bear- 
img a strict resemblance to the pyramids of Egypt, according to the learned 
illustrations of the Abbe Marquez.” See Vol. V. p. 207, of my Dictionary. 

Still-more to the Westward, (according to the same author) amongst many 
ether instances, is to be found “the ruins of an edifice bearing a striking 
resemblance to the pyramids of Upper Egypt.” See Vol. III. p. 464, of my 
Dictionary. 

In fine, is not the scientific architecture displayed in the vast cauSeways 
and prodigious temples of Mexico, and other parts on the western coast, 

- thus accurately accounted for? 
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Having thus far considered the separation of the hemispheres 
in the yaricolored and often deceitful rays of reason and phi 
sophy, I proceed to exhibit it in the strong and steady light of 
divine truth. The result will, I hope, make up for the deficiencies 
in the bold outline, which, with no want of feeling, but with too 
feeble a hand, I have endeayoured to strike out. 

In the book of Genesis, we are distinctly told by the inspired 
writer, that at a certain period the earth was divided:' now, a 
this division must either have applied to the earth itself or to its 
inhabitants, in which latter case it must have alluded to the cons 
fusion of languages upon the building of the tower of Babel, and 
as I shall presently show, that this event took place before the 
material division of the earth above alluded to, and as no other event 
either upon record, or in the memory of Man, can (with that exe 
ception) in any other way explain its meaning, I am authorized te 
take the text in its plain and literal sense, and to consider the divie 
sion spoken of as being that absolute separation of the world, 
which we now know under the denomination of the two hemi- 
spheres. 

The genealogy of those who inhabited the world at this mo 
mentous period, is, fortunately, so accurately enumerated and 
described, and so little is left for inference or analogy to substane 
tiate, that a plain citation of facts from the inspired volume is all 
the argument wanting to prove the truth of my assertions. It will 
be there found that 

Shem, one of the sons of Noah, begat Asphassl. 

That Arphaxad was born 2 years 

That Salah was born 37 years 

That Eber was born 67 years after the food. 
And that Peleg was horn 101 years 

«‘ And unto Eber were born two sons; the name of one was 
Peleg ; for in his days was the earth divided.” 

Nothing is mentioned of the age of Ham when he begat Cush ; 
but he was, probably, as well as his brother Shem, about 100 years, 


* Gen. chap. XY. ¥. 45. 
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old, his son Cush being born, as well as Arphaxad, two years after 
the flood. 

Following the periods of the generations of Shem, Nimrod, the 
son of Cush, was born 37 years after the flood. Allowing 38 
years for his coming to maturity, it was 67 years after that event 
that he began to rule. 

«s And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel.” (Gen. chap. x. 
v. 10.) 

Thus, between the deluge and the building of Babel, there were 
only four generations, or a period of about 67 years; whilst, be 
tween the deluge and the division of the world, there were six 
generations, and at least 101, or probably more, years. 

The first mention of isles in the book of sacred history, is rela- 
tive to their being peopled by the descendants of Japhet. Al- 
though no account is given of the periods of their births, they may 
also, from analogy to the generations of Shem, be fairly stated as 
follows ; especially as a uniform and regular process of re-peopling 
the earth may, without presumption, be supposed to have been, 
at that time, amongst the express and gracious intentions of Divine 
Providence. According to these premises, Javan, the son of 
Japhet, was born two years after the flood. 


Elishah and Tarshish, Kittim and Do- i were born 37 years 
danim, the sons of Javan . after the flood. 


ss By these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in their 
lands, every one after his tongue, after their families, in their 
nations.” 

Now, as it has been granted, that the building of Babel and the 
confusion of language might have occurred so late as about 67 
years after the flood; so also, allowing 30 years for the coming to 
maturity of the sons of Javan, the dispersion of the race of Japhet, 
with the knowledge of various tongues, amongst the isles of the 
Gentiles, and the alleged beginning of the empire of Nimrod, will 
exactly coincide; and thus these two events could not have taken 
place later than four generations, or about 60 or 70 years after the 
deluge, whereas the circumstance of the earth being divided is 
manifestly and unequivocally asserted to have happened in the days 
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(of Peleg, who, according to scripture, was not born till siz gene- 
rations, or 101 years after that event." 

"Without presuming to arraign the wise decrees of the Almighty, 
the physical division of the terraqueous globe, by the natural effects 
of a deluge that had been the instrument of His wrath, seems 
equally consonant with reason and justice, ina case where the 
growing pride and disobedience of mankind gave such signal pro- 
vocation to His anger ; and if He deigned to exhibit a miraculous 
interference for the confusion of His offenders, what wonder that 
He should permit the laws of nature to co-operate in His inten- 
tions, by producing a phenomenon as evident and as las:ing as 
other natural effects of the decrees of His omnipotence ? 

That “ the isles of the Gentiles,” above alluded to, had been 
disjected to a small distance from the earth, by the subsiding of 
the waters of the deluge, is most probable, nor indeed is it possible 
that a complete inundation of the land could have taken place 
without the absolute disruption of some parts, and the forming a 
disposition for the subsequent avulsion in others. It is thence 
inferred that some islands were occasioned immediately by the 
deluge; but that the grand division of the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, though the natural effect of causes operating from 
the:deluge, did not take place till about half a century after that 


"14 Now these are the generations of Noah; Shem, Ham and Japhet.” 
Gen. chap. x. v. 1. 


Eramu 
AsHuR 


SHEM begat ARATSEAD begat Saran, begat Ener, begat Perra 


rage 


Mizraim 
Phut 
Canaah. 


"Gomer 


Macoc - 
Manat Tanhiol 
JAVAN —begat Kittin 
TuBat . 
Mescaicu Dodanim 
Trras. 


HAM begat 


JAPHET begat 


; Cusn—begat Nimrop 
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event ; and thus a subject that has uniformly puzzled the most 
learned historians and philosophers, and given ground for the most 
elaborate dissertations ; namely, the manner by which America was 
peopled, appears to be made simple and easy, as are all those 
questions that are submitted to the ordeal of truth, the infallible 
attestations of holy writ. 


ee oe 
END OF NO. X. 
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